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Preface. 


The  Translation  into  English  oi  Ar-Rauzat-uz-Zakiah^X.h^ 
text  book  laid  down  for  the  Higher  Standard  Examination  in 
Arabic  was  undertaken  by  me  with  the  permission  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  has  been  completed  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  labour.  It  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  Arabic  language 
and  for  those  who  are  working  with  a  view  to  passing  the  above 
examination. 

It  can  be  equally  used  however,  in  conjunction  with  the 
text  book  by  Arabic-speaking  students  wishing  to  learn  English 
as  throughout  it  follows  the  text  very  closely. 

In  translating  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  neither  too  free  nor 
too  literal  but  have  adopted  a  middle  course. 

Where  necessary  literal  meanings  and  references  in  the  foot- 
notes have  been  given,  as  a  further  help  to  students.  The  words 
between  brackets  thus  (  )  in  the  body  of  the  translation  are 
extraneous  to  the  text  and  are  inserted  to  elucidate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage. 

Wherever  possible,  as  for  example  in  the  description  of 
Syria  by  Abil  Fida,  brackets  have  been  used  to  show  the 
English  names  of  places  ;  viz.  Ariha  (  Jericho )  etc. 

« 

The  numbers  in  the  margin  indicate  the  pages  of  the 
Arabic  text. 

I  regret  the  necessity  for  the  list  of  errata.  In  spite  of  the 
careful  reading  of  proofs  several  errors  in  spelling  and  printing 
have  crept  in.  I  have  considered  it  advisable  to  include  in  this 
list  even  those  mistakes  which  are  obviously  only  clericaUerrors. 
In  future  editions,  it  is  hoped  to  eliminate  such  errors.     / 

The  translator  will  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  which  may 
add  to  the  attraction  and  usefulness  of  the  present  work. 

Syed  Hamood  Hason. 
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PART    I. 

Section  I.    On  Fables. 

•  09 

I.    The  Fire-Fly  and  the  Monkeys. 

This  is  an  example  of  one  who  does  not  take  warning 
from  the  counsels  of  others,  but  rushes  (  blindly  )  into  trouble 
and  ruins  himself. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  troop  of  monkeys  that  lived^  on  a 
mountain  and  searched  for  fire  one  cold,  windy,  and  rainy 
night,  but  could  find  none.  They  then  saw  a  fire-fly  darting 
about  like^  a  spark,  and,  thinking  that  it  was  fire,  they 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  placed  it  on  the  fire-fly, 
and  began  blowing  on  it,  hoping  to  kindle  a  fire  whereby  to 
warm  themselves.  Now,  close  to  them,  on  a  tree,  was  a  bird 
watching^.  The  bird,  who  had  seen  what  had  been  done, 
called  out  to  them,  saying,  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves,  for 
what  you  have  seen  is  not  fire.  "  After  having  remonstrated 
with  them*  for  some  time,  it  resolved  to  approach  the  monkeys, 
and  dissuade  them  from  what  they  were  doing.  Just  then 
a  man  passed  by,  and,  knowing  the  bird's  intention,^  said  to 
it,  "  Do  not  attempt  the  impossible^,  for  verily,  swords  are 
not  tried  on  hard,  unyielding  stone ^  ;  nor  is  a  bow  made  from 
a  piece  of  wood  that  cannot  be  bent ;  so  do  not  worry  your- 
self. "  However,  the  bird  refused  to  listen  to^  him,  but  went 
and  told^  the  monkeys  that  the  fire-fly  was  not  fire,  when, 
suddenly,  one  of  them  seized  the  bird  and  dashed  it  down 
on  the  ground,  where  it  died. 

1  lit.  Used  to  live.  2  lit.  as  if  it  were.  3  lit.  they  looked  at  it,  and  it 
looked  at  them.  4  lit.  when  it  lasted  long.  5  lit.  what  it  resolved  upon. 
6  lit.  do  not  seek  or  try  to  make  Stand  what  cannot  stand.  7  lit.  a  hard 
stone  that  cannot  be  cut.  8  lit.  obey.  9  lit.  proceeded  towards  th^ 
monkeys  to  inforrn  them, 


II.    The  Three  Fishes. 


This  is  an  example  of  presence  of  mind^    in  time  of  distress. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  three  fishes  in  a  pond.  (  The 
first  was  )  wise,  ( the  second  )  wiser,  but  (  the  third  )  foolish^. 
Now  the  pond  into  which  flowed'  a  running  stream  was 
situated  on  high  ground,  and  it  was  hardly  accessible  to  any- 
one. It  so  happened  that  two  fishermen  passed  by  the  stream, 
and,  on  seeing  the  pond,  agreed*  to  return  with  their  nets 
and  catch  what  fish  might  be  in  it.  But^  the  fishes  overheard 
the  conversation,  and  the  wisest  of  them,  becoming  immediately 
suspicious  and  frightened  did  not  rest  till  it  had  passed  through 
the  channel  by  which  the  water  from  the  stream  flowed  into 
the  pond,  while  the  other  wise  fish  remained  in  its  place  until 
the  two  fishermen  came,  and,  when  it  saw  them,  and  knew  their 
purpose,  it  proceeded  to  escape  by  the  channel ;  but,  lo  !  the 
men  had  already  blocked  it.  It  then  said,  "  I  have  been 
negligent,  and  this  is  the  result  of  my  neglect.  Now,  what 
is  to  be  done^  in  these  circumstances  ?  Seldom  does  a  hastily 
contrived  and  ill  devised  plan"^  succeed ;  but  he  who  is  wise 
should  neither  despair  of  the  benefits  of  good  counsel,  nor 
in  any  case,  be  despondent,  or  abandon  planning  or  making 
efforts.  "  So  it  pretended  to  be  dead ;  and  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  sometimes  rolling^  on  its  back,  at  other 
times  on  its  belly.  The  two  fishermen  caught  it,  and  placed 
it  on  the  ground  between  the  stream  and  the  pond ;  but  it 
leaped  into  the  stream  and  escaped.  As  for  the  foolish  fish, 
it  kept  on  swimming  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  was  caught. 


I  lit.  one  who  does  not  despair  of  good  counsel.  2  lit.  helpless;  weak. 

3  lit.  close  to  it  was.     4  lit.     promised  each    other.     5  lit.  As  for it. 

6  lit.   what  stratagem  or  plan  is    to   be  adopted.     7  lit.  A  plan  of  haste 
and  worry.    8  lit.  over-turned. 


III.    A  Merchant  and  the  person  with  whom 
his  property  was  deposited. 

This  is  an  example  of  one  who  gave  tit  for  tat^. 

The  story  goes  that  in  a  certain  country,  there  was  a 
merchant  who  intended  setting  out,  one  day,  for  a  certain 
place  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  He  had  two  hundred  pounds 
of  iron;  this  he  deposited  with  one  of  his  friends^  and  then 
set  out  on  his  business.  Now,  some  time  afterwards  he  re- 
turned, and  demanded  the  iron.  His  friend  told  him  that 
the  rats  had  eaten  it.  The  merchant  replied,  "  I  have  heard 
that  nothing  is  keener^  for  iron  than  their  teeth";  so  the 
man  rejoiced  at  the  other's  belief  in  his  explanation  and 
excuse*.  The  merchant  left  him,  and,  meeting  one  of  the 
man's  sons,  seized  him  and  carried  him  off  to  his  own  house. 
Next  day,  the  man  came^  to  the  merchant  and  said  to  him, 
"  Dost  thou  know  anything  of  my  son  ?  ".  "When  I  left  your 
house  yesterday",  he  answered,  "  I  saw  a  hawk  carrying  away 
a  boy ;  perhaps  it  was  your  son  ".  Thereupon  the  man, 
smote  his  head  and  said,  "O  people  !  have  you  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  hawks  carrying  away  boys  ?"  "  Yes,  certainly", 
replied  the  merchant,  "  In  a  land  where  rats  devour  two 
hundred  pounds  of  iron,  it  is  not  surprising  if  its  hawks  carry 
away  elephants".  "  I  have  eaten  your  iron",  answered  the  man, 
"  and  here  is  its  price;  so  return  me  my  son. " . 


IV.    The  Cock  and  the  Hawk, 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  cock  and  a  hawk  who  had 
been  associates  for  some  time.  One  day  the  hawk  said  to 
the  cock,  "Verily,  I  have  never  seen  any  one  more  wanting 
in  gratitude,  or  less  observant  of  the  claims  of  friendship, 
than  you  cocks  are^".    "What  is  it  thou  dislikest  in  us  ?"  asked 

I  lit.  who  took  his  revenge  as  he  was  wronged.  2  lit.  brethren.  3  lit 
more  cutting  4  lit.  what  he  said  and  alleged.  5  lit.  returned.  6  lit. 
O  ye  cock. 


the  cock.  The  hawk  answered,  "  It  is  that  I  see  men  treat 
you  kindly,  and  provide  you  liberally  with  food  and  drink, 
and  yet  you  flee  from  them,  and  avoid  their  approach.  Now 
when  they  take  one  of  us,  they  torture  him,  stitch  up  his 
eyes,  and  withhold  from  him  food  and  drink.  They  then 
send  him  off,  and  he  goes  to  a  place  where  he  is  beyond 
their  reach.  When^  they  call  him  ^back,  he  returns  promptly, 
and  hunts  game  and  "birds  for  tham".  Now,  when  the  cock 
heard  the  words  of  the  hawk  he  laughed  loudly;  whereupon 
the  hawk  exclaimed,  "  Why  laughest  thou,  O  cock  ? ", 
"I  am  amazed  at  thy  dense  ignorance  and  self-conceit", 
replied  the  cock.  "For  truly,  O  hawk,  hadst  thou  seen  daily 
with  thine  own  eyes  a  number  of  thy  species  stripped  of 
their  skins,  their  necks  rung^,  (their  bodies)  roasted  at  the  fire, 
or  cooked  in  pots,  thou  wouldst  have  escaped  from  men  in 
all  haste,  and  not  endured^  their  society.  Hadst  thou  been 
able  thou  wouldst  have  flown  to  the  sky,  and  wouldst  have 
known  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  being  near  them;  for 
safety  lies  in  living  far  from  them ".  The  hawk  realized  the 
truth  of  his  statement,  and  refrained  from  censuring  him. 


V.    The  Sand-grouse  and  the  Crow. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  a  sand-grouse  that  had  a 
dispute  with  a  crow  about  a  pit  in  which  water  used  to 
collect,  each  alleging  that  it  belonged  to  him.  So  they  went 
to  law  together  before  the  Cadi  of  Birds,  who  asked  for 
evidence,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  to  adduce.  The  Cadi 
then  awarded  the  pit  to  the  sand-grouse.  When  the  sand- 
grouse  saw  that  the  Cadi  had  decided  the  case  in  his  favour 
without  evidence -when,  in  fact,  the  pit  belonged  to  the  crow- 
he  said  to  the  Cadi,  "  O  Cadi !  what  has  induced  thee  to 
give  judgment  in  my  favour,  though  I  have  no  evidence;  and 
what  has    made  thee    give  preference  to  my  claim  over  that 


I  lit.  then.    2   lit.  cut.     3  lit.  found  no  rest  in. 


of  the  crow  ?''  The  Cadi  answered,  "  Thy  veracity  is  so 
generally  known  amongst  men  that  they  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  proverb ;  it  is,  *  More  truthful  than  a  sand- 
grouse'".  Thereupon  the  sand-grouse  said  to  the  Cadi,  "If 
the  fact  is  as  thou  sayest,  then  I  swear  by  God  that  the  pit 
belongs  to  the  crow;  and  I  will  not  be  one  of  those  to  whom 
a  virtuous  character  is  accredited^,  but  whose  actions  belie  it^". 
The  Cadi  then  said,  "  What  has  prompted  thee  then  to  prefer 
this  false  claim?"  He  answered,  "A  fit  of  anger,  because 
the  crow  had  prevented  me  from  drinking  from  the  pit ;  but 
truth  is  better  than  falsehood,^  and  if  this  reputation  is 
preserved  to  me,  it  it  better  than  a  thousand  pits". 


VI.    The  Lad  and  the  Fox. 

A  very  rich  merchant^^  had  a  promising^  son  whom  he 
trained  to  commerce  in  his  own  city  from  boyhood,  until  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  knowledge.  When  the  boy  attained 
his  majority;  fhis  father),  wishing  to  accustom  him  to  journeys 
for  trading  in  foreign  countries,  equipped  him  as  befitted  his 
position^,  and  the  lad  set  out.  One  night,  when  at  some 
days'  journey  from  the  city,  he  halted  in  a  certain  meadow. 
It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  ere  it  was  far  spent '^  he  got 
up  and  took  a  stroll.  He  noticed  a  fox  prostrate,  overcome 
by  old  age  and  exhaustion,  and  too  weak  to  move.  The 
lad  stood  by  him  and  began  to  ponder  over  his  plight,  saying, 
"  How  is  this  miserable  animal  provided  with  food  ?  I  am 
sure®  he  will  die  of  hunger.  "  While  he  was  thus  meditating, 
he  saw  a  lion  approach  which  had  just  seized  its  prey,  and, 
coming  close  to  the  fox,  it  ate  its  fiU^  of  its  victim  and, 
departed  leaving  the  remnants.     Thereupon  the  fox,  by  dint 


I  lit.  is  known  by.  2  lit.  who  acts  contrary  to  it.  3  lit.  but  to 
return  to  truth  is  better  than  to  linger  in  falsehood.  4  lit.  one  of  the 
richest  of  merchants  5  lit.  noble,  intelligent.  6  lit.  equals  and  compani- 
ons. 7  lit.  a  part  of  the  night  had  already  passed,  8  lit,  I  do  not  think 
but  that.     9  lit.  He  ate  until  he  was  satiated. 


of  great  exertion^,  began  to  move  himself  little  by  little, 
until  he  reached  what  was  left  by  the  lion.  He  ate  until  he 
was  satisfied ;  and  the  lad  wondered  at  the  work  of  God  for 
his  creatures,  and  at  the  (  way  in  which  )  food  was  sent  to 
this  starving  animal.  He  said  to  himself,  "If  God  (  whose 
name  be  praised  )  has  destined^  daily  sustenance  (  to  all  ), 
why  should  one  endure  toil,  undertake  journeys,  and  court* 
danger  ? "  He  then  returned*  to  his  father,  and,  relating 
the  story,  explained  what  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  his 
journey^.  His  father  said,  "  O  my  son  !  Thou  art  mistaken 
in  thy  view.  I  would  thou  wert  a  lion,  so  that  hungry  foxes 
might  resort  to  thee,  rather  than  a  starving  fox  waiting  for 
the  scraps  left  by  lions.  "  The  lad  accepted  his  father's  advice 
and  resumed  his  journey^. 


VII.    The  Sparrow  and  the  Snare. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  sparrow  that  passed  by  a  snare. 
The  former  asked,  "  Why  do  I  see  thee  avoiding  the  path- 
way ?  "  The  snare  answered,  "  I  desire  isolation  from  men, 
that  I  may  be  safe  from  them  and  they  from  me."  The  sparrow 
asked,  "  Why  do  I  see  thee  living  on  the  ground  ?  "  It  replied, 
"  Through  humility. "  Then  said  the  sparrow,  "  How  is  it 
that  thou  art  so  emaciated 7".  It  answered,  "  Devotion  (to  God) 
has  enfeebled  me. "  Thereupon  the  sparrow  said,  "  What 
is  that  rope  round  thy  neck  ?  "^  It  replied,  "  It  is  the  dress 
of  devotees.  "  The  sparrow  asked,  "  What  is  this  stick  ?  " 
It  replied,  "  (  It  is  that )  upon  which  I  lean.  "  Then  the 
sparrow  asked,  "  What  is  that  wheat  that  thou  hast  ?  "  It 
replied,  "  It  is  the  surplus  of  my  food  which  I  have  prepared 
for  a  hungry  beggar  or  a  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way". 
Then  said  the  sparrow,  "  Surely,  I  am  a  traveller  and  hungry ; 


I  lit.  bore  great  hardship  upon  himself.  2  lit.  guaranteed.  3  lit.  rush 
into.  4  lit.  retraced  his  steps  to.  5  lit.  what  turned  him  from  his  resolution. 
6  lit.  returned  to  what  he  was  doing.  7  lit.  thin  of  body.  8  lit.  on  your 
shoulder. 


so  wilt  thou  feed  me  ?  "  It  replied,  "  Yes,  take  it;  it  is  thine." 
As  the  sparrow  reached  forward  with  its  beak,  the  snare 
entrapped^  its  neck.  The  sparrow  said,  "Evil  is  the  course 
of  treachery,  fraud,  and  depravity ^  that  thou  hast  chosen 
for  thyself.  " 

The  sparrow  had  scarcely  looked  round ^,  when  the  owner 
of  the  snare  seized  it.  The  sparrow  exclaimed  to  itself, 
"  Rightly  have  the  sages  said  that  he  who  acts  rashly  (  is 
sure  to  )  repent,  but  he  who  is  cautious  is  safe.  Now,  how^ 
can  I  escape  when  it  is  too  late^  ?  "  Then  the  bird  suddenly 
thought  of  a  stratagem  which  might  avail  in  its  sore  distress. 
It  turned  round  to  the  fowler  and  said,  "  O  man  !  listen  to 
my  words :  I  hope  that  God  will  turn  them  to  thine  advantage ; 
then  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt.  "  The  fowler  was  amazed 
at  these  words  of  the  sparrow,  and  said  to  it,  "  Speak  out." 
Then  the  sparrow  said,  "  No  man  of  wisdom  would  doubt 
that  I  could  not  fatten  (  any  one  ),  or  appease  hunger.  If 
thou  desireth  (counsels  of)  wisdom,  barken  then  to  these 
three  wise  sayings  which  will  be  of  more  use  to  thee  than 
I ;  and  afterwards  set  me  free.  The  first  (  I  will  tell  thee  ) 
whilst  I  am  in  thine  hands ;  the  second,  whilst  I  am  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree ;  and  the  third,  when  I  am  on  its  top.  " 

Now  the  fowler  felt  disposed  to  set  it  free,  and  said, 
"  Tell  me  the  first ".  It  replied,  "  As  long  as  thou  liveth,  do 
not  repent  of  what  is  past".  The  fowler  was  pleased  with 
the  words,  and  released  the  sparrow.  When  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  it  said  "The  second  is,  *As  long  as  thou 
liveth,  do  not  believe  that  the  impossible  is  possible".  Then 
it  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the  fowler  said,  "  Tell  me 
the  third  saying".  The  sparrow  answered,  "O  man !  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  unfortunate  person  than  thou :  thou 
succeededst  in  obtaining  a  fortune  that  would  have  enriched 
thee,  thy  children  and  thine  kinsmen  ;  but  it  passed    out    of 

I  lit.  caught,  seized.     2  lit.  corrupted  morals;  Ugly  and   unseemly 
manners.     3  lit.  perceived.    4  lit.  when  it   was   time  to  escape. 
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thy  hands  in  no  time".  "  What  was  that  ?"  said  the  fowler. 
The  sparrow  replied,  "  Hadst  thou  killed  me,  thou  wouldst 
have  found  in  my  crop  two  gems  of  rubies,  each  weighing 
fifty  inithcals^^\ 

Now,  when  the  fowler  heard  the  sparrow's  words,  he  was 
filled  with  grief,  and,  biting  his  fingers,  said,  "  Thou  hast 
deceived  me,  O  sparrow;  but  tell  me  the  third  saying".  "How 
can  I  tell  thee  the  third  one",  replied  the  sparrow, 
"when  thou  hast  forgotton  the  first  two  in  a  moment  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  not  to  regret  the  past,  or  to  believe 
that  the  impossible  is  possible?  How  canst  thou  (then) 
believe  that  there  are  two  jewels  in  my  crop,  each  weighing 
fifty  mithcals^  when  if  thou  wert  to  weigh  me  with  my 
feathers,  flesh,  bones,  and  entrails^  my  weight  would  not 
amount  to  ten  mithcals}.  Thou  hast  also  repented  of  and 
art  sorry  for  setting  free  what  is  (now)  lost  to  thee  (for 
ever)".  It  then  flew  away,  and  left  the  fowler  from  whose 
snare  it  had  escaped  by  its  own  stratagem. 


VIII.    The  Dove,  the  Fox,  and  the  Heron. 

This  is  an  example  of  one  who  gives  counsel  to  others, 
but  does  not  apply  it  in  his  own  case^. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  pigeon  who  used  to  hatch  her 
young  at  the  top  of  a  high  tree  that  towered  into  the  sky. 
When  she  commenced  building*  her  nest,  the  task  was  only 
completed  after  much  toil  and  trouble  owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  date-palm.  When  she  had  finished  building  her  nest, 
she  laid  her  eggs  and  sat  upon  them  ;  and  when  she  had 
hatched  them,  and  her  brood  had  grown  up,  a  foK  who  had 
known  from  experience  the  precise  time  in  which  she  had  her 
brood,  used  to  come  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  date-palm  and 


I  Note: — A  measure  equal  to  %th.  of  an  ounce,  or  i  3/7th  of  a 
drachm.  2  lit.  all  that  is  in  my  inside.  3  lit,  not  to  himself.  4  lit. 
^9llectin|[  straw  to  this  tree. 
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bark  out,  threatening  to  climb  to  her,  whereupon  she  threw  her 
young  to  him. 

One  day,  when  two  of  her  young  were  fully  fledged, 
behold  !  a  heron  came  and  alighted  on  the  date-palm.  Seeing 
the  pigeon  very  sad  and  very  anxious,  it  said  to  her,  **  How 
is  it,  O  pigeon  !  I  see  thee  so  gloomy,  and  in  such  a  miserable 
mood  ?  "  The  pigeon  replied,  "  O  heron  I  verily,  I  am  pestered 
with  a  fox.  Whenever  I  have  two  young  ones,  he  comes  to 
me,  threatening  and  shouting  at  the  foot  of  the  date-palm.  I 
become  alarmed  and  throw  my  young  to  him.  "  The  heron 
said  to  her,  "  Next  time  he  comes  to  you^  for  that  purpose, 
say,  I  will  not  throw  down  my  young  ones;  climb  up  your- 
self and  risk  a  fall  "^.  Now,  when  the  heron  had  taught  her 
this  plan,  it  new  away  and  alighted  upon  the  bank  of  a  river. 

The  fox  came  at  the  time  which  he  judged  (  so  well  ), 
and,  standing  beneath  the  pigeon,  shouted  to  her  as  was  his 
wont.  She  replied  to  him  in  the  words  the  heron  had  taught 
her.  The  fox  then  said  to  her,  "  Tell  me  who  has  taught 
thee  this.  "  And  she  told  him.  The  fox  went  on  until 
he  came  to  the  heron,  which  he  found  standing  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  said  to  it,  "  O  heron  !  if  the  wind 
is  blowing^  from  the  right,  where  wilt  thou  put  thy  head?" 
The  heron  replied,  "  On  my  left.  "  He  said,  "  If  it  comes 
from  the  left  ?  "  The  heron  replied,  "  I  shall  put  my  head 
on  my  right,  or  behind  me.  "  The  fox  went  on  to  say,  "  If 
the  wind  comes  from  all  sides,  where  wilt  thou  put  it  then  ?  " 
The  heron  replied,  "  Under  my  wings. "  "But  how  canst  thou 
put  it  under  thy  wings  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for 
thee  to  do  so,  "  said  the  fox.  The  heron  replied,  "  Certainly 
I  can."  "  Show  me",  replied  the  fox,  "  how  wouldst  thou  do 
it,  for,  I  swear  by  my  life,  O  bird  !*  God  has,  indeed,  favoured 
thee  above  others^:  thou  learnest  in  an  hour   what  we   learn 

I  lit.  this  time.  2  lit.  risk  yourself.  3  lit.  comes  to  you.  4  lit.  O  ye 
bird  !  The  word  *Ma'  asher  means  a  body  or  community.  5  lit.  given 
you  superiority  over  us. 
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In  a  year;  thou  contrivest  to  do  what  we  cannot,  and  thou 
puttest  thy  head  under  thy  wings  from  cold  and  wind. 
Thou  art  fortunate  indeed,  Pray  show  me  how  that  is 
done^".  The  heron  thereupon  put  its  head  under  its  wing; 
and  the  fox  rushed  upon  it,^  seized  it,  and  squeezed  it  till 
he  crushed  its  heart.  Then  said  the  fox,  '  O  blind  fool  \^  Thou 
gavest  advice  to  the  pigeon  and  taught  her  stratagems  for 
herself,  yet  thou  didst  fail  to  apply  them  in  thine  own  case, 
so  that  thine  enemy  has  got  thee  into  his  grip".  The  fox 
then  killed  and  ate  the  heron. 


IX.    The  Horse  and  tlie  Boar. 

It  is  related  that  a  brave  man  had  a  horse  that  he  used  to 
treat  with  kindness,  look  after  well,  and  from  whom  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  separated  for  a  moment,  as  he  reckoned  on 
him^  for  service  in  emergencies.  He  used  to  go  out  with 
him  every  morning  to  a  large  meadow,  take  his  saddle  and 
bridle  off,  and  loosen-''  his  halter.  The  horse  would  then 
roll  about  and  graze,  until  the  day^  was  somewhat  advanced, 
when  he  brought  him  back  to  his  stable^.  One  day  the  man 
went  out  as  usual  to  the  meadow,  but,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  and  his  feet  touched^  the  ground, 
the  horse  broke  loose,  became  ungovernable,  and  rushed  past 
him  with  the  saddle  and  bridle  on.  The  horseman  tried  all 
that  day  to  catch  him,  but  could  not  do  so^.  At  last,  at 
sunset,  the  horse  disappeared  from  his  master's  sight.  There- 
upon the  horseman  returned  to  his  family,  having  given  up 
hope  of  recovering  his  horse. 

When  the  search  for  the  horse  was  at  an  end,  and  dark- 
ness had  set  in^^,  the  horse  felt  hungry  and  wished  to  graze; 
but  the  bridle  prevented  him  doing  so.    He  wished  to  roll,  but 

I  lit.  thou  doeth  it.  2  lit.  rushed  upon  it  in  its  place  or  where  it  stood. 
3  lit.  O  one  who  is  an  enemy  to  himself.  4  lit.  got  him  ready.  5  lit. 
lengthen.  6  lit.  the  sun.  7  lit.  to  his  house.  8  lit.  rested  on.  9  lit.  the 
horse  disabled  him  or  baffled  his  efforts,  lo  lit.  the  night  grew  dark. 
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the  saddle  prevented  him;  and  he  wished  to  He  down  on 
one  side,  but  the  stirrup  prevented  him.  The  horse  there- 
fore passed  a  most  miserable^  night.  When  he  awoke  next 
morning,  he  went  in  search  of  something  to  relieve  his  plight. 
A  river  lay  in  his  way.  The  horse  entered  it  to  cross  to 
the  other  side,  but  he  found  it  to  be  of  great  depth,  and  so 
he  swam  across  to  the  other  side. 

Now  his  girth  was  of  leather,  but  was  not  properly 
tanned;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the  river,  the  sun  affected ^ 
the  girth,  and  it  became  dry  and  shrunk  ;^  so  his  neck  and 
belly^  became  swollen,  and  the  pain^  increased  in  addition  to 
the  hunger  he  already  suffered.  He  remained  in  that  state 
for  (  some )  days,  until  he  became  too  weak  to  walk,  so  he 
lay  down.  A  boar  passing  by  determined  upon  killing  him, 
but  when  it  saw  that  the  horse  was  so  weak,  it  felt  sympathy 
for  him.  It  asked  him  how  he  was*^,  and  the  horse  told  it 
of  the  pain  he  had  been  suffering  from  the  bridle,  the 
saddle,  and  the  girth  ;  and  asked  it  to  do  him  the  favour  of 
delivering  him  from  the  trouble  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 
Thereupon  the  boar  asked  him  about  the  crime  for  which  he 
had  deserved  that  punishment;  but  the  horse  asserted  that 
he  had  committed  none. 

Then  the  boar  replied,  "  No,  but  either  thou  art  telling 
lies^  or  else  thoa  art  ignorant  of  thy  crime.  O  horse  ! 
if  thou  art  lying,  then  I  ought  not  to  loosen  the  strap^  from 
thee,  nor  do  thee  a  favour,  or  accept  thee  as  a  friend, 
or  seek  ( to  earn  )  thy  gratitude,  and  (thus)  earn  a  reward 
(from  God),  for  it  has  been  said,  *  Avoid  the  society  of  the 
base-minded,  lest  thy  mind^  become  tainted  by^^  their 
nature,  without  thy  knowing  it.  *  Likewise  it  has  been  said, 
'Do  not  eagerly  desire  to  reform  a  mean  person,  for  he  will 
not  alter   his  nature  for  thy  sake.'"     Then  said    the  boar  to 
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I  lit.  bad,  evil.  2  lit.  fell  on.  3  lit.  tightened  on  him.  4  lit.  his 
middle  part.  5  lit.  injury.  6  lit.  about  his  condition.  7  lit.  your  state- 
ment is   false.     8  lit.   hangman's  cord.     9  lit.    nature.    10  lit.  steal  from. 
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him,  "  O  horse  !  if  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  crime  for  which 
thou  deservest  this  punishment,  then  thine  ignorance  is  greater 
than  the  crime  itself,  for,  verily,  one  cannot  hope  to  reform 
a  creature  who  is  ignorant  of  his  crime,  and  persists  in  it. " 
The  horse  replied  to  the  boar,  "  Thou  shouldst  not  refrain 
from  doing  a  favour,  for  Time  is  full  of  vicissitudes. "  The 
boar  said,  "  Indeed,  I  am  not  indifferent ;  but  it  has  been 
said,  *  A  wise  man  selects  (  a  suitable  person  )  for  his  favours, 
just  as  a  sower  chooses  fertile  land^  for  his  seeds.*  Tell  me, 
O  horse!  how  this  misfortune  first  befell  thee,^  and  what 
thy  circumstances  were  previous  to  this,  that  I  may  know 
how  it  has  befallen  thee^." 

The  horse  then  related  the  whole  story,  as  to  how  he  lived 
with  his  master*,  how  he  parted  from  him,  and  what  he 
encountered  on  the  road  up  to  the  time  of  his  meeting  with  the 
boar.  The  latter  said  to  him,  "  It  is  now  quite  clear  to  me 
that  thou  art  ignorant  of  thy  crimes,  and  that  thou  hast 
committed  six.  The  first  was  forsaking  thy  master,  who  had 
been  kind  to  thee,  and  had  reckoned  on  thee  for  service  in 
emergencies;  the  second  was  thy  ingratitude  for  his  kindness; 
the  third,  thy  putting  him  to  the  trouble^  of  searching  for 
thee;  the  fourth,  thy  making  away  with  the  harness,  namely, 
the  saddle  and  bridle  which  did  not  belong  to  thee;  the  fifth, 
maltreating  thyself  by  trying  to  live  like  a  wild  animal,  which 
ill-befitted  thee,  and  of  which  thou  art  incapable;  and  the 
sixth,  thy  persistence  in  these  crimes,  and  thy  continuing  on 
an  evil  course.  Thou  wert  capable  of  returning  to  thy 
niaster,  and  of  asking  forgiveness  for  thine  excessive  ignor- 
ance before  the  bit  weakened  thee  by  causing  hunger,  and 
the  girth  by  holding  thee  tight." 

Thereupon  the  horse  said  to  the  boar,  "  Now  that    thou 
hast  enlightened  me^  on  my  crimes,  and  made  me  alive  to'^ 


I  lit.  land  that  is  rich.  2  lit.  relate  to  me  your  story  of  what  has 
befallen  you,  3  lit.  from  whence  this  has  come  upon  you.  4  lit.  rider. 
5  lit,  doing  him  harm.    6  lit,  acquainted  me  with,  7  lit.  woken  me  up  to. 
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what  I  had  neglected,  having  been  blinded^  by  the  veil  of 
ignorance,  straightway  go  and  leave  me,  for  I  deserve 
many  times  as  much  as  I  am  now  suffering."  The  boar  said 
to  him,  "Now  that  thou  hast  realized  and  confessed^  thy 
crime,  and  blamed  and  scolded  thyself,  and  preferred  punish- 
ment to  ignorance,  thou  art  worthy  of  being  relieved  from 
it."  Then  the  boar  cut  off  the  bridle  and  the  girth,  and  the 
saddle  fell  off;  and,  having  relieved  the  horse,  it  departed^. 


X.    The  Fable  of  the  Birds,  The  Wild 
Beasts,  and  the  Man. 

It  is  said  that,  in  olden  and  past  times,  there  was  a  pea- 
cock who  lived  with  his  mate  beside  a  river.  This  place, 
being  full  of  trees  and  streams,  abounded  in  lions  and  all 
kinds  of  wild  beasts.  The  peacock  and  his  mate  roosted  by 
night  in  one  of  the  trees,  through  fear  of  the  wild  beasts,  and 
went  out  ( only )  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  food.  They 
continued  thus  until  their  fear  so  increased  that  they  went 
to  look  for  another  place  to  live  in.  While  they  were 
searching  for  this,  they  found*  an  island  full  of  trees  and 
rivers  took  up  their  abode  in  it,  and  ate  of  its  fruits  and 
drank  of  its  rivers.  While  they  were  (living)  thus,  lo  !  there 
came  to  them  a  duck  that  was  in  a  great  fright.  She  con- 
tinued in  her  course  until  she  came  to  the  tree  upon  which 
the  peacock  with  his  mate  ( was  roosting )  and  then  she 
felt  reassured. 

The  peacock  did  not  doubt  that  the  duck  had  a  won- 
derful tale,  so  he  asked  her  about  herself,  and  the  reason  of 
her  fear.  She  answered,  "  I  am  ill  with  grief,  and  am  afraid 
of  the  sons^  of  Adam.  Beware,  beware,  of  the  sons  of  Adam." 
The  peacock  said  to  her,  "  Do  not  be  afraid  now  that  thou 
hast  come  to  us."     The  duck  replied,    "  Praise    be    to    God 


I  lit.  shut  off.  2  lit.  perceived.  3  lit.  it  left  him  and  departed.  4  lit. 
there  appeared  to  them.     5  lit.  sons  or  children  of  Adam. 
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who  has  banished  my  care  and  sorrow  by  thy  society^.  I 
have  come  with  a  desire  for  thy  friendship."  When  she  had 
finished  speaking,  the  peahen  came  down  and  said  to  her,  "Be  of 
good  cheer^;  there  is  no  danger^  how  can  the  sons  of  Adam 
get  to  us  while  we  are  in  this  island  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea  ?  From  the  land  they  cannot  approach  us,  and 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  come  to  us  by  sea;  so 
be  of  good  cheer*  aad  tell  us  what  had  befallen  thee,  and 
what  thou  hast  suffered  from  man." 

The  duck  then  said,  "Know,  O  peahen  !  I  have  been  in 
security  in  this  island  all  my  life,  and  have  seen  nothing 
unpleasant  till  I  slept  one  night,  and  had^  in  a  dream  the 
vision  of  a  son  of  Adam,  who  spoke  to  me  and  to  whom  I 
replied.  But  I  heard  a  voice  say  to  me,  *  O  duck  !  beware  of  jq 
the  son  of  Adam,  and  be  not  deluded  by  his  words  or  by 
what  he  may  suggest  to  thee,  for  he  is  full  of  tricks  and 
deceits,  Beware,  most  carefully,  of  his  cunning,  for  he  is 
deceitful  and  full  of  guiles:  he  circumvents  fish  and  takes 
them  out  of  the  sea ;  he  kills  a  bird  by  throwing  at  him  a 
little  ball  of  clay;  he  entraps  the  elephant  by  his  artifice. 
No  one  is  safe  from  the  mischief  of  the  son  of  Adam;  neither 
birds  nor  beasts  of  prey  can  escape  him. '  I  have  communi- 
cated to  thee  what  I  have  heard  about  the  son  of  Adam.  I 
awoke  from  my  dream  alarmed  and  terrified,  and  up  to  now 
my  mind  has  been  uneasy^  through  fear  for  myself  of  the  son 
of  Adam,  lest  he  should  surprise  me  by  his  stratagems  and 
catch  me  in  his  toils^." 

"  By  eventide,^  my  strength  failed  and  my  energy  had 
gone;  I  then  longed  for  food  and  drink,  and,  therefore,  went 
out  for  a  walk;  but  my  mind  was  uneasy,  and  my  heart 
depressed.     When  I  arrived  at  a  certain    mountain    I    found 

I  lit.  propinquity.  2  lit.  be  at  ease  and  make  yourself  at  home. 
3  lit.  there  is  no  fear  for  you  or  have  no  fear.  4  lit.  rejoice  at  good  news, 
5  lit.  had  seen.  6  lit.  my  heart  is  not  expanded  with  joy.  7  lit.  snares. 
8  lit.  end  of  day. 
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a  tawny-coloured  lion-cub  at  the  mouth  of  a  den.  On  see- 
ing me,  he  was  very  much  pleased,  admired  my  colour  and 
elegant  form,  and  shouted  to  me,  saying,  'Draw  near  me'. 
When  I  went  up  to  him,  he  said,  'What  is  thy  name,  and 
to  what  family  dost  thou  belong  ?  '  I  replied,  '  My  name  is 
Duck,  and  I  am  of  the  family  of  birds.'  I  then  asked,  *  What 
is  the  reason  of  thy  staying  in  this  place  till  now  ? '  The 
young  lion  answered,  '  The  reason  for  it  is  that  my  father, 
the  lion,  has  been,  for  some  time^,  warning  me  against  the 
son  of  Adam ;  and  it  chanced  that  I  saw  last  night^  in  my 
dream  the  vision  of  the  son  of  Adam.'  Then  the  young 
lion  told  me  the  same  story  as  I  have  told  thee ;  and 
when  I  heard  his  words  I  said  to  him,  *  O  young  lion  !  I 
have  had  recourse  to  thee  in  order  that  thou  mayst  kill  the 
son  of  Adam,  so  make  an  effort  to  destroy  him,  for  I  am 
very  much  afraid  of  him  for  myself,  and  my  fear  has  enor- 
mously increased^  since  thou,  too,  art  afraid  of  the  son  of 
Adam,  in  spite  of  thy  being  the  King  of  the  beasts  of  prey'. 
I  continued,  O  my  sister  !  warning  the  young  lion  against 
the  son  of  Adam,  and  urging  him  to  kill  him,  whereupon 
he  immediately  got  up  from  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
walked  off  lashing  his  back  with  his   tail,    I  following  him." 

"  He  kept  walking  on,  I  following,  to  a  place  where  the 
road  branched.  A  cloud  of  dust  arose*  which  afterwards 
cleared  away,  and  there  appeared  out  of  it  a  bare-backed 
runaway  ass,  that  some  times  galloped  and  trotted,  and  at 
other  times  wallowed  ( on  the  ground  ).  When  the  young 
lion  saw  him  he  shouted.  The  ass  went  to  him  obediently 
and  the  lion  said  to  him,  '  O  weak-minded  creature !  of 
what  race  art  thou,  and  why  hast  thou  come  to  this  place  ? ' 
The  ass  replied,  '  O  son  of  the  king  (  of  beasts  ) !  as  regards  j  j 
my  race,  I  am  an  ass,  and  the  reason  of  my  coming  to  this 
place  is  my  flight  from  the  son  of  Adam.'     The  young  lion 

I  lit.  days.  2  lit.  this  night.  3  lit.  you  have  added  fear  tq   my  fear. 
4.  we  found  a  cloud  of  dust  arise. 
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then  said,  *Dost  thou  (also)  fear  the  son  of  Adam  *  lest  he 
should  kill  thee  ?  *  The  ass  replied,  *  No,  O  son  of  the  king  ! 
but  I  am  afraid  that  he  may  devise  an  artifice  against  me 
in  order  to  ride  on  me;  for  he  has  a  thing  called  a  pack-sad- 
dle which  he  puts  on  my  back,  and  a  thing  called  a  girth 
which  he  ties  tightly  round  my  belly,  and  a  thing  called  a 
crupper  which  he  puts  under  my  tail,  and  a  thing  called  a 
bit  which  he  puts  in  my  mouth;  and  he  makes  for  me  a 
goad  with  which  to  urge  me  on,  and  force  me  to  run  be- 
yond my  power.  When  I  stumble  he  curses  me;  and  when 
I  bray  he  abuses  me.  Later  on,  when  I  have  grown  old  and 
am  unable  to  run,  he  will  make  me  a  wooden  saddle,  and 
hand  me  over  to  the  water-carriers,  who  will  convey  water 
from  the  river,  on  my  back,  in  goat-skins  and  in  similar 
things,  such  as  chatties^  and  I  shall  continue  in  humiliation, 
contempt  and  drudgery  up  to  the  day  of  my  death,  when 
they  will  cast  me  upon  the  rubbish  heaps'^  to  the  dogs. 
What  misfortune  could  be  greater  than  this,  and  what  could 
cause  greater  anxiety  ?  " 

"  Now,  when  I  heard,  O  peahen  !  the  words  of  the  ass, 
the  feathers^  of  my  body  stood  on  end,  (at  the  thought) 
of  the  son  of  Adam;  and  I  said  to  the  young  lion,  '  O  my 
lord  !  the  ass  is  to  be  excused ;  his  words  have  added  terror 
to  my  terror.'  The  young  lion  then  said  to  the  ass,  *  Where 
art  thou  going  ?'.  The  ass  replied,  *  I  saw  the  son  of  Adam 
at  a  distance,  before  sunrise,  and  I  fled  hastily  away  from 
him;  now  I  wish  to  depart,  and  I  will  continue  to  flee  through 
my  great  fear  of  him.  Perhaps  I  may  find  a  place  that 
will  shelter  me  from  the  treacherous  son  of  Adam.'  While 
the  ass  was  speaking  to  the  young  lion  on  this  matter,  and 
wishing  to  take  leave  of  us  and  depart,  there  appeared  a 
cloud  of  dust.  The  ass  brayed  loudly,  and  turned  his  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  cloud  of  dust.  After  a  while  the  dust 
subsided  and  revealed  a  black  horse  with  a  white  blaze  (  on 

I.  lit.  hills.    2.  lit.  hair. 
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his  forehead ),  as  big  as  a  dirhetn.  This  horse  with  the 
beautiful  white  blaze  had  fine  white  fetlocks  and  strong  legs 
and  neighed  lustily^,  and  he  did  not  stop  running  until  he 
stood  before  the  young  lion." 

"  When  the  young  lion  saw  him  he  wondered  at  his  great 
size,  and  said  to  him,  '  What  is  thy  species,  O  splendid  animal ! 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  thy  flight  in  this  vast^^  country  ?  * 
The  horse  answered,  '  O  lord  of  wild  beasts  !  I  am  a 
beast  of  the  equine  species,  and  the  reason  of  my  flight  is 
to  get  away  from  the  son  of  Adam.'  The  young  lion  mar- 
velled at  the  words  of  the  horse  and  said,  'Do  not  utter  these 
words,  for  it  is  shame  to  thee,  (seeing)  that  thou  art  tall  and  12 
strong^.  How  canst  thou  be  afraid  of  the  son  of  Adam, 
with  thy  stalwart  body  and  swiftness  of  pace*,  whilst  I,  with 
my  smaller  body,  have  resolved  to  meet  the  son  of  Adam, 
and  attack  him,  eat  his  flesh,  and  allay  the  fear  of  this  poor 
duck,  and  (thus  enable)  her  to  settle  down  quietly  in  her 
home  ?  And  now,  since  thou  hast  come  here,  thou  hast  dis- 
heartened me  by  thy  words,  and  made  me  turn  back  from 
my  purpose^.  For  the  son  of  Adam  has  overcome  thee,  in 
spite  of  thy  size  and  was  not,  however,  afraid  of  thy  height 
and  thy  breadth.  Hadst  thou  kicked  him  with  thy  hoof,® 
thou  wouldst  have  killed  him,  and  he  could  not  have 
got  the  better  of  thee.  Nay  thou  wouldst  have  made  him 
drink  the  cup  of  death.'  " 

"  But  the  horse  laughed  when  he  heard  the  words  of  the 
young  lion,  and  said,  '  Far,  far  is  it  from  my  power  to  over^ 
throw  him,  O  son  of  the  king  !  Let  not  my  height,  nor 
breadth,  nor  bulk  mislead  thee  concerning  the  son  of  Adam, 
for,  through  his  great  guiles  and  tricks,  he  makes  for  me  a 
thing  called  shackles,  wrought  of  fibre  wrapped  round  with 
felt,  which  he  puts  round  my  four  legs;  and  he  ties^  me  by 
my  head  to  a  high  peg,  and  I  remain  standing,  so  shackled 

I  lit.  neighing.     2  lit.  broad  and  long.     3  lit.  bulky   and  stput.    4 
lit.  running.     5  lit.  what  I  wished  to  do.     6  lit-  foot,     7  ^it.  crucjfices, 
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that  I  can  neither  lie  down  nor  sleep.  When  he  wishes  to 
ride  on  me,  he  makes  things  of  iron  called  stirrups,  into 
( which  he  puts )  his  feet,  and  on  my  back  he  puts^  a 
thing  called  a  saddle,  which  he  fixes  by  two  straps  under  my 
girth;  he  puts  in  my  mouth  a  thing  of  iron  called  a  bit,  at- 
taching to  it  a  strip  of  leather  which  he  calls  a  rein.  When 
he  gets  into  the  saddle  on  my  back  he  guides  me  with  the 
rein  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  goading  me  with  the  stir- 
rups on  my  flanks  until  he  makes  them  bleed.  Do  not  ask, 
O  son  of  the  king  of  beasts  !  what  I  suffer  from  the  son  of 
Adam,  for  when  I  have  grown  old  and  my  back  became 
weak  and  I  can  no  longer  run  swiftly,  he  sells  me  to  the 
miller,  who  employes  me  in  turning  the  mill;  and  I  continue 
turning  it  day  and  night,  until  I  am  broken  down  with  age. 
Then  I  am  sold  to  the  butcher  who  kills  me,  strips  off  my 
skin,  plucks  out  my  tail,  and  sells  them  to  sievemakers,  and 
my  fat  is  melted  down.'  When  the  young  lion  heard  what 
the  horse  said,  his  anger  and  grief  increased,  and  he  said  to 
him,  '  When  didst  thou  leave  the  son  of  Adam  ? '  He  ans- 
wered, *  I  left  him  at  midday,  when  he  was  following  me.* 


)  II 


"  While  the  young  lion  was  speaking  these  words  to  the 
horse,  there  arose  a  clpud  of  dust,* which  afterwards  cleared 
away,  and,  from  out  of  it  an  excited  camel  appeared,  crying 
out  in  fear,  and  stamping  the  ground  with  his  feet.  He 
ceased  not  doing  so  until  he  reached  us.  When  the  young 
lion  saw  that  he  was  large  and  stoutly  built,  he  thought  he 
was  the  son  of  Adam,  and  intended  to  spring  upon  him; 
but  I  said  to  him,  *  O  son  of  the  King !  this  is  not  the  son 
of  Adam,  but  a  camel ;  and  he  seems  to  be  fleeing  from  the 
son  of  Adam.'  While,  O  my  sister !  I  was  thus  talking  with 
the  young  lion,  lo !  the  camel  came  before  the  young  lion 
and  saluted  him,  and  the  lion  returned  his  salutation  and 
said,  '  What  art  thou  about  to  come  to  this  place  ? '  He  re- 
plied, *  I  have  fled  from  the  son  of  Adam. '     The  young  lion 

I  lit,  they  put. 
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then  said,  *  How  is  it  that  thou  with  thy  great  size,  height 
and  girth  art  afraid  of  the  son  of  Adam  ?  If  thou  wert  to 
kick  him  with  thy  hoof,  thou  wouldst  kill  him/  " 

"  The  camel  then  said    to  him.     *  O    son    of   the    king ! 
know  that  the  son  of  Adam  had  wiles  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, and  only  death  can  overpower  him,  for  he  puts  in  my 
nose  a  string  which  he  calls  a  nose-ring,    and    after    putting 
on  my  head  a  halter,  he  gives  me  in  charge  of  his  youngest 
child,  who  pulls  me  along  by  the  string,  inspite  of  my  great 
and  enormous  size.     He  burdens  me^  with  the  heaviest  loads, 
travels  with  me  on  long  journeys,  and  sets  me  on  very  hard 
tasks  both  day  and  night.    And  when  I  have  grown  old  and 
feeble^  and  broken  down,  he    has    no    regard    for    my    long 
association  with  him,  but  sells  me  to  the  butcher    who    kills 
me,  and  sells  my  skin  to  the  tanners  and    my   flesh    to    the 
cooks.     So  do  not  ask  me  of  what  I  suffer  from  the  son    of 
Adam. '     The  young  lion  then  said  to  him,  '  At    what    hour 
didst  thou  leave  the  son  of  Adam  ? '     He  replied,  *  I  left  him 
at  sunset ;  and  I  think  he  will  arrive  as    soon    as    I  depart, 
and,  failing  to  find  me,  will  search  for  me.     Let  me,  therefore, 
O  son  of  the  king !  flee^  to  the  deserts  and  wildernesses.'  The 
young  lion  then  said,  *  Stay  awhile,  O  camel !  that  thou  mayst 
see  hqw  I  will  prey  upon  him,  and  give  thee  of  his   flesh  to 
eat,  how  I  will  break  his  bones,  and  drink  his  blood.'     There- 
upon the  camel  said,  '  O  son  of  the  king !  I  fear  for  you  of 
the  son  of  Adam,  for  he  is  wily  and  cunning.'  " 

"  While  the  camel  was  thus  speaking  to  the  young  lion, 
suddenly  a  dust-cloud  arose  which,  after  a  while,  cleared 
away,  and  there  appeared  a  short  and  thin  old  man  who 
had  on  his  shoulder  a  basket  containing  carpenter's  tools. 
He  carried  on  his  head  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  eight  boards 
and  in  his  hand  some  small  locks.  He  was  walking  very 
rapidly  and  proceeded  without  stopping  until  he  came  near 
the  young  lion.     When  I  saw  him,  O  my  sister  !  I  fell  down 

I  lit,  they  put  on  me.     2  lit.  stricken  in  years.     3  lit.  emigrate. 


in  great  fear.  But  the  young  lion,  arose  and  walked  forward 
and  met  him;  and  when  he  came  to  him  the  carpenter  laugh- 
ed at  him^,  and  addressed  him  in  an  eloquent  language,  '  O 
illustrious  king,  imbued  with  generosity  and  power !  may  God 
make  thy  evening  happy  and  thy  undertakings  prosperous, 
and  add  to  thy  courage  and  power !  Save  me  from  what 
has  befallen  me,  and  from  one  who  has  persecuted  me  by 
his  evil,  for  I  have  found  no  one  to  help  me  but  thee.*  The  14 
carpenter  then  stood  before  the  lion  and  wept,  moaned  and 
bewailed;  on  hearing  his  weeping  and  lamentation,  the  young 
lion  said  to  him,  '  I  will  protect  thee  from  him  whom  thou 
fearest.  Who  has  oppressed  thee  ?  O  wild  beast !  and  what 
art  thou;  for  I  have  never  seen  one  like  thee  in  my  life  nor 
any  of  more  beautiful  form,  nor  of  more  eloquent  tongue, 
than  thee,  and  what  is  thy  business  ? 


)  » 


"  Thereupon  the  carpenter  answered,  '  O  lord  of  wild 
beasts  !  as  for  myself,  I  am  a  carpenter,  and  as  for  the  one 
who  has  tyrannized  over  me,  he  is  the  son  of  Adam  who 
will  be  with  thee  in  this  place  by  dawn^.'  When  the  young 
lion  heard  these  words  from  the  carpenter,  his  countenance 
darkened^,  he  growled  and  snorted,  his  eyes  flashed  fire*, 
and  he  shouted,  saying,  'By  God,  I  will,  indeed,  keep  awake 
till  the  morning^,  and  will  not  return  to  my  father  until  I 
gain  my  object.'  The  young  lion  then  turned  to  the  carpen- 
ter, saying,  'I  see  thy  steps  are  short,  and  I  think  that  thou 
cannot  go  as  fast  as  wild  beasts;  but  I  cannot  disappoint 
thee,  as  I  am  noble  and  generous^.  Tell  me  then,  where  art 
thou  going  ? '  Thereupon  the  carpenter  answered,  *  Know 
that  I  am  going  to  the  lynx,  the  minister  of  thy  father,  for 
when  he  heard  that  the  son  of  Adam  had  set  his  foot  on 
this  land,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  on  his  own  account,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  me  from  amongst  the  wild  beasts,    that 

1  lit.  laughed  in  his  face.  2  lit.  on  the  morning  of  this  night.  3  lit. 
the  light  before  his  face  was  changed  into  darkness.  4  lit.  threw  out 
sparks.    5  lit.  I  will  pass  the  night  sleepless.    6  lit,  humane. 
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I  should  make  for  him  a  house  in  which  he  might  dwell 
and  find  shelter,  and  which  would  keep  his  enemy  from  him, 
that  none  of  the  sons  of  Adam  might  reach  him.  When  the 
messenger  came  to  me  I  took  these  boards  and  started  out 
to  him.'  " 

"  When  the  young  lion  heard  what  the  carpenter  had 
said,  he  envied  the  lynx  and  said,  *By  my  life,  thou  must 
make  with  these  boards  a  house  for  me,  before  thou  makest 
one  for  the  lynx.  When  thou  hast  done  my  work,  pass  on 
to  the  lynx,  and  make  for  him  what  he  wants  '.  On  hearing 
these  words  from  the  young  lion,  the  carpenter  said  to  him, 
*  O  lord  of  wild  beasts  !  I  cannot  make  anything  for  thee 
until  I  have  made  what  the  lynx  wants;  then  I  will  come 
into  thy  service,  and  make  for  thee  a  house  that  will  protect 
thee  from  thine  enemy.'  The  young  lion  said  to  him,  '  By  God  ! 
I  will  not  let  thee  depart  from  this  place  till  thou  hast  made 
a  house  for  me  with  these  boards'.  Then  the  young  lion 
rushed  at  the  carpenter,  and,  out  of  sport^,  leaped  on  him 
and  struck  him  with  his  paw.  The  basket  was  knocked 
from  off  the  carpenter's  shoulder,  and  he  fell  down  senseless. 
Whereupon  the  young  lion  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  *  Woe 
to  thee,  O  carpenter!  Verily  thou  art  feeble  and  hast  no 
strength.     If  thou  fearest  the  son  of  Adam  thou  art  excused.'  "      15 

"  After  the  carpenter  had  fallen  down  upon  his  back  he 
became  exceedingly  wrathful,  but  concealed  it  from  the  young 
lion,  for  fear  of  him.  The  carpenter  sat  upright  and  laughed 
at  the  young  lion,  saying,  *  Lo  !  I  make  a  house  for  thee. ' 
The  carpenter  then  took  the  boards  that  he  had,  and  nailed 
together  a  house,  shaping  it  to  the  size  of  the  young  lion.  He 
left  the  lid  open,  for  he  had  made  the  house  in  the  form  of 
a  chest,  and  left  a  large  opening^,  for  which  he  made  a  big 
lid,  and  bored  numerous  holes  therein,  through  which  he 
thrusted  pointed  nails.  He  then  said  to  the  young  lion, 
'  Enter  this  house  by  the  opening,  that  I  may  make  it  to  thy 

I  lit.  wishing  to  joke  with  him.    2  lit.  a  window. 
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measure.*  The  young  lion  rejoiced  at  this  and  came  Up  to 
the  opening,  but  observed  that  it  was  narrow.  The  carpen- 
ter said  to  him,  *Go  in  and  crouch  down  on  thy  fore  and 
hind  paws^.'  The  young  lion  did  so  and  entered  the  chest, 
but  his  tail  was  left  outside.  He  wished  to  draw  back  and 
come  out,  but  the  carpenter  said  to  him,  *Wait  and  have 
patience  till  I  see  if  it  will  accommodate  thy  tail  with  thee'. 
The  young  lion  complied  with  his  requests.  Then  the  car- 
penter rolled  up  the  tail  of  the  young  lion,  stuffed  it  into 
the  chest,  quickly  replaced  the  lid  on  the  opening,  and  nail- 
ed it  up.  " 

"  The  young  lion  shouted,  saying,  *  O  carpenter !  what  is 
this  narrow  house  that  thou  hast  made  for  me?  Let  me 
come  out'.  But  the  carpenter  replied,  *It  is  impossible;  it  is 
impossible.  It  is  of  no  use  repenting  for  the  past,  for  thou 
wilt  never  come  out  of  this'.  The  carpenter  then  laughed, 
and  said  to  the  young  lion,  *  Verily,  thou  hast  fallen  into  the 
trap^,  O  vilest  of  beasts !  and  canst  no  longer  escape  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  cage.'  Then  the  young  lion  said, '  O  brother  ! 
what  manner  of  words  are  these  thou  art  saying  to  me  ? ' 
The  carpenter  answered,  *  Know,  O  dog  of  the  desert  !  that 
thou  hast  met  that  of  which  thou  wert  afraid  ;  destiny  has 
overthrown  thee,  and  caution  will  be  of  no  avail.'  When 
the  young  lion  heard  his  words,  O  my  sister !  he  knew 
that  it  was,  indeed,  the  son  of  Adam  against  whom  he 
had  been  warned,  by  his  father  when  awake,  and  by  a  voice 
in  a  dream;  and  I,  also,  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
doubt  or  uncertainty  about  him.  I  was  in  great  dread  of 
him  for  myself,  and,  going  a  little  way  off,  waited  (  to  see  ) 
what  he  would  do  with  the  young  lion.  I  then  saw,  O  my 
sister  !  the  son  of  Adam  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  close 
to  the  chest  in  which  the  young  lion  was  (  confined  ),  throwing 
him  into  the  hole,  piling  fire- wood  over  him,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
Then,  O  my  sister  !  my  fear  increased,    and  for   two  days    I       j^ 

I  lit.  kneel  down  on  your  hands  and  feet.     2  lit.  the  cage. 
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have  been  fleeing  from  the    son    of    Adam,   and    have    been 
afraid  of  him." 

When  the  peahen  heard  these  words  from  the  duck,  she 
greatly  marvelled  at  them,  and  said,  "  O  my  sister !  indeed 
thou  art  safe  from  the  son  of  Adam,  because  we  are  on  an 
island  in  the  sea  which  is  inaccessible  to  him;  so  you  had 
far  better  decide^  to  live  with  us  until  God  ease  thy  circum- 
stances and  ours.  "  The  duck  replied,  "  I  fear  that  some 
sudden  calamity  may  come  on  me  at  night,  for  no  fugitive 
can  escape  from  fate."  But  the  peahen  said,  "  Stay  with  us, 
and  be  as  (  safe  )  as  we."  She  kept  persuading  her  until  she 
stayed.  The  duck  then  said,  "  O  my  sister !  thou  knowest 
how  impatient  I  am,  and  if  I  had  not  seen  thee  here,  I 
would  not  have  stayed."  The  peahen  answered,  "Whatever 
is  written^  on  our  forehead,  we  must  receive  in  full.  If  our 
time  of  death  approaches,  who  can  deliver  us  ?  The  soul 
never  departs  until  it  has  enjoyed  fully  what  has  been  ap- 
portioned to  it  in  life,  and  (  has  arrived  at )  the  fated  hour 
of  death.  " 

While  they  were  thus  speaking  to  each  other,  there  arose 
around  them  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  duck  cried  out  and  went 
into  the  sea,  saying,  "  Beware  !  beware  !  though  there  may  be 
no  escape  from  fate  and  destiny. "  After  a  while  the  dust 
cleared  away,  and  there  appeared  from  out  of  it  a  deer;  so 
the  peahen,  feeling  secure,  said  to  the  duck,  "  O  sister !  what 
thou  hast  seen  and  wert  guarding  against  is  a  deer;  and  here 
he  has  come  towards  uSj  we  shall  have  no  harm  from  him; 
for  the  deer  only  eats  grass  and  herbs  that  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  as  thou  art  of  the  family  of  birds,  he  is  of  the  family  of  wild 
animals.  So  be  at  ease,  and  do  not  be  anxious,  for  anxiety  ema- 
ciates the  body."  The  peahen  had  scarcely  finished  speaking 
when  the  deer  came  up  to  them  to  seek  shelter  for  himself  in  the 
shade  of  the  tree ;  and  seeing  the  peahen  and  the  duck,  he  saluted 
them  and  said,  "  I  have  come  to  this  island  to-day,  and  have 

I.  lit,  prefer.  2.  lit.  if  there  is  anything  written. 
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not  seen  any  place  more  fruitful,  nor  a  home  more  beautiful 
than  it."  He  then  begged  them  to  join  his  company  and 
become  his  intimate  friends.  When  the  duck  and  the  pea- 
hen saw  his  kindly  feelings  towards  them,  they  drew  near 
to  him,  and  felt  a  desire  for  his  society.  They  became  true 
friends  and  swore  to  remain  so;  they  passed  the  night  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  and  ate  and  drank  together. 

They  continued  living  in  peace,  eating  and  drinking,  un- 
til a  ship,  that  had  lost  her  way  in  the  sea,  passed  by  and 
came  to  anchor  close  to  them.  The  people  who  landed  and 
scattered  over  the  island,  seeing  the  deer,  the  peahen  and 
the  duck  together,  approached  them.  When  the  peahen  saw 
them  she  ascended  a  tree,  and  then  ilew  into  the  air,  while 
the  deer  fled  into  the  desert;  but  the  duck  remained  bewil- 
dered. The  people  continued  chasing  her  until  she  was 
caught,  when  she  cried  out,  saying,  "  Caution  served  me  not 
against  fate  and  destiny;"  and  they  took  her  away  with  them 
to  the  ship.  When  the  peahen  saw  what  had  happened  to 
the  duck,  she  departed  from  the  island,  saying,  "  I  see  mis- 
fortunes only  lie  in  ambush  for  every  one;  had  it  not  been 
for  this  ship,  there  would  have  been  no  separation  between 
this  duck  and  me.     She  was,  indeed,  the  best    of  friends.  " 

The  peahen  then  flew  down  and  joined  the  deer,  who 
saluted  her  and  expressed  congratulations  on  her  safety,  and 
asked  her  about  the  duck.  She  told  him  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  the  duck  away,  and  that  she  disliked  living  in 
this  island  without  her. 

She  then  wept  for  her  separation  from  the  duck,  and 
the  deer,  too,  felt  much  grief.  He  made  the  peahen  give  up 
her  resolve  to  depart,  and  she  lived  with  him  in  peace,  eat- 
ing and  drinking;  but  they  continued  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  the  duck.  The  deer  then  said  to  the  peahen,  "  O  sister  ! 
thou  already  knowest  that  the  people  who  came  down  to  us 
from  the  ship  were  the  cause  of  the  separation,  and  the  loss  of 
the  duck,  so  beware  of  them,  and  guard  thyself  against  them. 
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and  against  the  cunning  designs  and  guiles  of  the  son  of 
Adam.  "  She  replied,  "  I  know  for  certain,  that  nothing  but 
her  giving  up  the  praising  of  God  has  brought  about  her 
death,  for  I  had,  indeed,  said  to  her,  '  I  fear  for  thee  on  ac- 
count of  thy  neglecting  the  praises  of  God,  for  every  creature 
that  God  hath  created  praises  Him :  if  it  neglects  to  praise 
Him,  it  is  punished  by  destruction/  "  When  the  deer  heard 
the  words  of  the  peahen,  he  said,  "  May  God  make  thy  form 
beautiful ! "  and  he  began  repeating  the  praises  of  God,  with- 
out ceasing  for  a  moment.  It  has  been  said  that  the  praises 
of  God  which  the  deer  says,  (  run  thus  ) — "  Praise  be  to  the 
Almighty  Judge,  who  possesses  great  power  and  might." 


XI.    The  Story  of  the  Ringdove,  the  Rat, 
the  Deer  and  the  Crow. 

It  is  related  that  there  was  a  place,  in  the  country  of 
Scoundjin  near  the  city  of  Daher,  abounding  in  game,  to 
which  fowlers  used  to  resort.  In  that  place  was  a  tree  hav- 
ing numerous  branches  with  clustering  leaves,  in  which  was 
a  crow's  nest.  While  the  crow  was  one  day  sitting  in  its 
nest,  lo !  it  beheld  an  ugly  looking  and  ill-natured  fowler, 
(carrying)  a  net  on  his  shoulder  and  a  stick  in  his  hand, 
coming  towards  the  tree.  The  crow  was  frightened  of  him 
and  said  (to  itself),  "Surely,  either  my  death  or  that  of  some- 
one else  brings  this  man  to  this  place;  but  I  shall  remain 
where  I  am ,  in  order  to  see  what  he  does.  "  The  fowler 
then  spread  his  net,  and,  having  scattered  some  corn  over  it, 
lay  in  wait  close  by. 

He  had  not  waited  long  before  a  pigeon  called  "The 
Ring-dove"  passed  by.  She  was  queen  of  the  pigeons,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  them.  She  and  her  com- 
panions did  not  observe^  the  net,  but  swooped  down  to  pick 
up  the  corn,  and  all  of  them    were  caught    in  it.     And    the 

I  ht.  became  blind  to. 
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fowler  approached,  pleased  and  happy.  Now,  each  pigeon 
began  to  struggle  in  the  snare,  and  to  implore  deliverance 
for  itself  from  it.  Thereupon  the  ringdove  said,  "  Do  not 
desert  one  another  in  the  struggle,  and  let  none  consider  its 
own  life  more  precious  than  that  of  others^.  But  we  will 
work  together^  and  lift  the  net,  and  thus  each  one  may  be 
saved  by  means  of  the  others. " 

They  pulled  up  the  net  by  their  united  strength,  and 
flew  up  in  the  air,  but  the  fowler  did  not  give  up  hope  of 
(  capturing  )  them.  He  thought  they  would  fly  but  a  short 
distance  and  then  settle  down.  The  crow  said  (  to  itself), 
"  I  will  follow  them  and  see  what  they  are  going  to  do.  " 
The  ringdove  looked  back  and  saw  the  fowler  pursuing  them. 
She  then  said  to  the  pigeons,  "  The  fowler  is  striving  hard 
to  follow  you^,  and  if  we  fly  in  the  open  he  will  not  lose 
sight  of  us,  but  will  continue  to  follow  us.  Now,  if  we  go 
towards  the  town*  he  will  lose  sight  of  us,  and  ( give  up 
the  chase)  and  go  away.  In  a  certain  place  I  have  a  rat 
who  is  a  friend ^^  of  mine.  If  we  go  to  him  he  will  set  us 
free  by  gnawing  the  net.  "  They  did  so,  and  the  fowler, 
withdrew  disappointed,  but  the  crow  followed  on. 

When  the  ringdove  reached  the  rat,  she  ordered  the 
pigeons  to  descend,  and  they  settled.  The  rat  had  a  hundred 
holes  against  (  possible  )  dangers,  and  the  ringdove  called 
him  by  his  name,  which  was  "Zirak."  The  rat  said^  from 
his  hole,  "  Who  art  thou  ? "  The  ringdove  replied,  "  I  am  thy 
friend,  the  ringdove. "  Thereupon  the  rat  came  running  up  to 
her,  and  said,  "What  has  caused  thee  to  get  into  this  trouble?" 
The  ringdove  replied,  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  there  is  nothing 
either  good  or  evil,  but  has  been  preordained  for  him  whom  fate 
afflicts.  It  was  fate  which  made  me  fall  into  this  difficulty, 
for,  indeed,  one  who  is  stronger  and  of  greater  standing  than 

I  lit.  more  important  than  that  of  its  companion.  2  lit.  help  one 
another.  3  lit.  seeking  for  you.  4  lit.  the  inhabited  place.  5  lit.  a 
brother.     6   lit.  replied. 
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i,  cannot  save  himself  from  fate ;  and  even  the  sun  and  moon 
sometimes  suffer  eclipse,  when  this  has  been  decreed  for  them." 

The  rat  then  began  gnawing  through  the  cords^  in 
which  the  ringdove  was  (caught),  but  the  latter  said  to  the 
rat,  "  Begin  to  gnaw  through  the  cords  of  the  other  pigeons 
( first  ),  and  after  that  attend^  to  mine. "  She  continued  re- 
peating this  to  him,  but  the  rat  paid  no  attention  to  her  words. 
After  her  repeated  requests,  he  replied,  "  Thou  iiast  put  thy 
request  to  me  again  and  again,  as  though  thou  didst  neither 
care,  nor  hadst  any  sympathy  for  thine  own  life,  or  any  regard 
for  its  claims."  The  ringdove  said,  "  I  am  afraid  that  if  thou 
beginest  by  cutting  my  cords,  then  thou  mayest  feel  too  tired^  1^ 
to  gnaw  through  those  of  the  others  ;  but  I  know  if  thou 
beginest  with  them  first,  and  I  be  the  last,  then  thou  wilt 
not  consent  to  my  remaining  in  the  net  even  though  weari- 
ness may  have  overtaken  thee."  The  rat  said,  "  This  (  trait 
of  character )  tends  to  increase  my  interest  and  kindly  feel- 
ings* for  thee"  ;  and  he  then  began  to  gnaw  through  the 
net,  (  continuing )  until  he  had  finished,  and  the  ringdove 
and  her  pigeons  were  set  free. 

When  the  crow  saw  what  the  rat  had  done  it  longed  for 
his  friendship,  and  came  and  called  to  him  by  his  name. 
The  rat,  having  put  out  his  head,  said, "  What  dost  thou  want  ?" 
The  crow  replied,  "  I  wish  to  make  friends  with  thee. "  The 
rat  said,  "  There,  can  be  no  affinity  between  thee  and  me ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  wise  only  look  for  what  is  practicable^,  and 
desist  from  seeking  the  impracticable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  thy  food^."  The  crow  replied,  "  Indeed  thou  art  my 
food,  but  art  so  insignificant  that  thou  wouldst  not  satisfy 
me;  and  your  friendship  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  thou 
wouldst  be  as  food^.  It  is  unworthy  of  thee  to  send  me 
back  disappointed,  when  I  come  seeking  thy    friendship,    for 


I  lit.  knots.  2  lit.  come.  3  lit.  weary  and  lazy.  4,  lit.  affection. 
5  lit.  that  to  which  he  can  find  a  way.  6  lit,  you  are  the  eater  and  I 
am  the  food  for  you,     7  lit.  you  have  stated, 
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the  good  nature  which  thou  hast  shown  has  inspired  me 
with  a  desire  for  thy  friendship^  though  thou  dost  not  seek 
to  display  the  Hke  for  me^.  The  virtue  of  a  wise  man  can 
never  be  hidden,  though  he  himself  may  conceal  it  just  as 
musk,  though  invisible^,  can  not  be  prevented  from  diffusing 
its  perfume  and  sweet  savour^."  The  rat  replied,  "  Verily, 
the  greatest  enmity  is  natural  antipathy,  which  is  of  two 
kinds.  One  is  retaliat6ry,  like  the  animosity  between  the 
elephant  and  the  lion;  for  a  lion  may  sometimes  kill  an  ele- 
phant or  an  elephant  a  lion;  the  other  is  that  in  which  the 
aggressiveness  lies  on  one  side  only^,  like  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  cat  and  myself,  and  between  thee  and  me;  for  the 
enmity  which  exists  between  us  is  not  harmful  to  thee,  but 
the  injury  (eventually)  recoils  on  me.  Water,  (even)  if 
heated  for  a  long  time,  none  the  less^  extinguishes  fire  when 
poured  over  it;  and  one  who  makes  friends  with  an  enemy 
and  effects  a  reconciliation  with  him  is,  in  truth,  like  a  snake- 
charmer  who  carries  a  serpent  in  his  sleeves.  A  wise  man 
13  never  on  intimate  terms  with  a  cunning  foe.  " 

The  crow  said,  "  I  understand  what  thou  hast  said,  but 
it  becomes  thee  to  follow  thy  excellent  nature,  and  to  rea- 
lise the  truth  of  my  words.  Do  not,  therefore,  make  matters 
difficult  for  me  by  saying  that  our  union  is  impossible.  The 
generous  and  wise  never  seek  a  return  for  a  favour,  and 
friendship  between  the  pious  is  quickly  made  and  not  easily^ 
broken ;  like  a  golden  goblet  which  is  not  easily  broken,  but 
can  be  quickly  restored  to  shape  and  easily  mended  if  its 
edge  breaks,  or  any  damage  befalls  it.  But  friendly  ties  be- 
tween the  wicked  are  slowly  made  and  quickly  broken;  and 
compared  with  it  is  an  earthern  vessel®  which  is  easily 
smashed,  breaking  from  the  slightest  fall  or  jar,  and  can  never 
be  put  together  again.  An  honourable  man  likes  an  honour- 
able man;  but  a  base    person    only     loves    one     from    some 

I  lit.  for  you.  2  lit.  show  that.  3  lit,  which  is  hid.  4  lit.  smell. 
5  lit,  one  of  the  two  parties  shows  against  the  other.  6  lit,  is  not  pre- 
vented from,     7  lit.  slowly,     8  lit.  jug. 
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desire  or  fear.  I  want  thy  friendship^  and  favour  because  thou 
art  noble.  I  will  remain  at  thy  door  without  tasting  food, 
until  thou  takest  me  as  a  brother."  The  rat  replied,  "  I  ac- 
cept thy  brotherhood,  for,  verily,  I  have  never  refused*  an- 
other's request.  What  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  was  from 
a  desire  to  make  quite  certain  of  my  safety.  If  thou  deceivest 
me,  thou  wilt  not  (  be  able  to  )  say,  '  I  found  the  rat  to  be 
easily  deceived, '  " 

The  rat  then  came  out  of  his  hole  and  stood  at  the  en- 
trance. The  crow  said  to  him,  "  What  prevents  thee  from 
coming  out  to  me  and  being  friendly  with  me  ?  Is  there 
still  some  doubt  (  lingering  )  in  thy  mind  about  me  ?  "  _  The 
rat  said,  "  Verily,  I  have  put  my  trust  in  thee,  and  have 
also^  made  thee  feel  confidence  in  me.  It  is  no  bad  opinion 
of  thee  that  prevents  me  from  coming  out  to  thee,  but  I 
know  that  thou  hast  friends  whose  nature  is  like  unto  thy  nature, 
but  whose  opinion  of  me  may  not  be  similar  to  thine."  The 
crow  said,  "  The  sign  of  true  friendship*  is  that  one  should 
be  a  true  friend  to  a  friend's  friend,  and  an  enemy  to  a 
friend's  enemy;  and  he  who  will  not  be  a  friend  to  thee  shall 
be  no  companion  or  friend  of  mine ;  and  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
break  off  friendly  ties  from  one  who  is  not  a  friend  of  thine.  " 

Soon  after  this  the  rat  came  out  to  the  crow,  and  they 
greeted^  one  another  and  lived  like  true  friends.  A  close 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  them^  and  it  continued  until 
some  days  had  passed  by,  when  the  crow  said  to  the  rat, 
**Thy  hole  is  near  the  public  road,  and  I  fear  lest  some  boy 
might  throw  stones  at  thee.  I  have  a  retired  place  where  I 
have  a  friend  among  the  tortoises.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and 
we  shall  find  enough  food  there.  I  wish  to  take  thee  there 
with  me  that  we  may  live  in  peace. "  The  rat  said,  "  Verily, 
I  have  anecdotes  and  stories  to  relate  to  thee  when  we  arrive 
at  thy  destination^.    Thou  mayest,  therefore,  do  what  thou  wilt." 

I  lit.  affection.  2  lit.  I  have  never  turned  away.  3  lit.  similar  to 
that.  4  lit.  friend.  5  lit.  shook  hand  with.  6  lit.  each  of  them  became 
familiar  with  the  other.     7  lit.  where  thou  desireth  to  go. 
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The  crow  took  the  rat  by  the  tail,  flew  with  him  until 
he  reached  their  destination,  and  approached  the  spring  in 
which  lived  a  tortoise.  The  last,  seeing  a  crow  carrying  a  rat 
became  alarmed,  and  failed  to  recognize  in  him  a  friend^. 
The  -crow  called  to  the  tortoise  who  came  out,  and  said, 
^'Whence  art  thou  ?  "  The  crow  then  told  her  its  story  from 
the  time  of  its  following  the  dove,  ( relating )  what  took  place 
between  it  and  the  rat  until  it  came  to  her.  When  the  tor- 
toise heard  what  the  rat  had  done,  she  marvelled  at  his  wis- 
dom and  fidelity,  welcomed  him  and  exclaimed,  "  What  has 
brought  thee^  to  this  land  ?  "  The  rat  then  began  to  relate 
to  them  his  adventures.  21 

"  At  first,  I  dwelt  at  Madavert,  in  the  house  of  a  devotee, 
in  which  none  of  his  family  or  relations  lived.  A  basket  of 
food  was  brought  him  daily  from  which  he  ate  as  much  as 
he  wanted,  and  put  by^  what  remained.  I  used  to  watch 
the  devotee  go  out,  and  then  jump  up  to  the  basket;  and  I 
did  not  leave  any  food  in  it,  but  ate  ( some  of  it ),  and 
threw  ( the  remainder )  to  the  (  other )  rats.  The  devotee 
often  tried  to  hang  the  basket  in  some  place  that  I  could 
not  reach,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so;  till  one  night  a  guest 
(came  and)  stayed  with  him.  They  ate  together  all  the 
food,  and  then  began  to  talk.  The  devotee  said  to  his 
guest,  *What  country  dost  thou  come  from;  and  where 
dost  thou  intend  (going)  now?'  The  guest  had  travelled 
all  over  the  world  ^,  and  had  seen  wonders.  " 

"  He  began  to  tell  the  devotee  about  the  countries  he  had 
travelled  in^,  and  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  The  devotee 
clapped  his  hands  at  intervals,  to  scare  me  away  from  the 
basket.  The  guest  (  noticing  this  )  grew  angry  and  said,  *  I 
talk  to  thee,  and  thou  payest  no  attention  to^  my  tale. 
What  made  thee  ask  me  (to  speak)?'  The  devotee  then 
apologized  to  him  saying,    *  I    only    clapped    my    hands    to 

I    lit.    did  not  know  that  he  was  her  friend.     2  lit,    driven  thee.      3 
lit.  hung  up.    4  lit.  horizons.     5  lit,  had  trodden.     6  lit.  ridicule. 
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drive  away  a  rat  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with,  for  whatever  I  store  in  the  house  is  eaten  by  him. ' 
The  guest  said,  *  Is  it  one  rat  or  many  who  do  this?'  The 
devotee  replied,  *  The  rats  in  the  house  are  many,  but  among 
them  is  one  that  has  outwitted  me;  and  I  cannot  find  any 
device  ( for  baffling  him  ). '  The  guest  said,  '  Verily  he  can- 
not do  what  thou  complainst  of  without  some  reason ;  so 
get  me  an  axe  so  that  I  may  dig  up  his  hole,  and  find  out 
something  about  him.'  The  devotee  then  asked  for  the  loan 
of  an  axe  from  one  of  his  neighbours,  and  brought  it  to 
his  guest.  " 

"  I  was  at  that  time  in  a  hole  other  than  my  own,  listening 
to  their  words.  In  my  hole  was  a  bag  containing  a  hundred 
gold  coins  :  I  did  not  know  who  had  placed  it  there.  The 
guest  dug  until  he  came  upon  the  gold  coins,  which  he  took 
away,  saying  to  the  devotee,  *  This  rat  would  never  have 
had  the  strength  to  jump  up  to  the  place  where  he  used  to 
jump,  except  by  reason  of  these  gold  coins,  for,  wealth  is 
considered  to  impart  power,  and  to  add  to  one's  judgment 
and  influence.  Thou  wilt  see  that  from  this  time  forward 
he  will  not  be    able  to  jump  ( so  high  ). '  " 

"  Next  morning  all  the  rats  that  were  with  me  assembled 
and  said,  *  We  have  suffered  from  hunger,  and  thou  art  our 
( only )  hope.  *  I  set  out  in  their  company,  to  the  usual^ 
place,  and  tried  several  times  to  reach  the  basket,  but  could 
not  get  to  it.  The  rats  became  aware  of  my  weakness,  and 
I  heard  them  say,  *  Leave  him,  and  do  not  expect  anything 
of  him,  for,  we  find  him  in  (  such  )  a  condition,  that  we  can 
only  suppose  that  he  himself  will  soon  stand  in  need  of 
some  one  to  support  him.'  They,  thereupon,  forsook  me, 
joined  my  enemy,  treated  me  very  unkindly,  and  commenced 
to  slander  me  to  one  who  bore  me  enmity  and  jealousy.  " 

"I  said  to  myself,  'Gracious  God !  one  has  brothers, 
helpmates^    and    friends  only  when    one  has  wealth;    but    1 

I  lit.  appointed.    2  lit.  assistants. 
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find  that  when  a  person  who  has  no  wealth  wants  to  do  a 
thing,  poverty  prevents  him  from  carrying  out  his  wishes ; 
just  as  water  left  in  the  valleys  from  the  winter  rains  neither 
flows  into  a  river  nor  runs  off  any  where,  but  is  sucked  up 
by  the  ground.  I  also  find  that  one  who  has  no  brothers 
has  no  relations,  and  one  who  has  no  offspring  dies  name- 
less. One  who  has  no  wealth  meets  with  no  favourable  re- 
ception, for,  when  a  man  becomes  poor,  those  who  trusted 
him  begin  to  suspect  him,  and  those  who  had  a  good  opi- 
nion of  him  then  begin  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  him.  If 
any  one  else  commits  a  crime,  he  becomes  the  object  of 
suspicion.  There  is  no  characteristic  which,  though  calling 
for  praise  in  a  rich  man,  is  not  reprehensible  in  a  poor  man: 
if  he  be  brave,  he  is  called  foolhardy;  if  he  be  liberal,  he  is 
called  extravagant;  if  he  be  forbearing,  he  is  called  weak; 
and  if  he  be  grave-looking,  he  is  called  stupid.  Death  there- 
fore, is  preferable^  to  poverty,  which  obliges  the  needy  to 
beg,  and  especially  to  beg  from  the  niggardly  and  the  mean. 
Verily,  if  a  generous  person  were  compelled  to  thrust  his 
hand  into  a  viper's  mouth  to  take  therefrom  poison  in  order 
to  swallow  it,  that  would  be  easier  and  more  preferable  to 
him  than  to  have  to  beg  from  a  base  miser. '  " 

"  Now,  I  had  seen  the  guest  when  he  took  the  gold 
coins  and  divided  them  with  the  devotee.  When  it  became 
dark  the  devotee  put  his  share  into  a  leather  bag  near  his 
head,  and  I  was  led  by  avarice  to  obtain  some  of  the  money 
and  take  it  back  to  my  hole,  hoping  that  it  would  increase 
my  strength,  and  bring  back  to  me  some  of  my  ( old )  friends. 
I  went  to  the  devotee  while  he  lay  asleep,  and,  on  approach- 
ing him^,  found  the  guest  wide  awake  with  a  stick  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  dealt  me  a  severe ^  blow  on  the  head.  I 
hurried  back  to  my  hole,  but,  as  soon  as  the  pain  subsided, 
I  was  incited  by  avarice  and  ( insatiable  )  greed,  and  I  came 
out  as  covetous  as  before,  but  found  the  guest  watching  for  me. 
He  gave  me  a  blow  with  the  stick  that  drew  blood;  I  rolled 

I  lit.  ?^sier,  lighter.     2  lit.  coming  near  his  head.     3  lit.  painful. 
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over  and  over  until  I  reached  my  hole^,  and  there  I  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  and  suffered  so  much  pain  as  to  cause  metolpath^ 
wealth;  so  that,  whenever  I  hear  its  name  mentioned,  I  am 
overcome  with  (involuntary)  fear  and  trembling." 

"  I  then  reflected 2  and  found  that  it  is  only  avarice  and 
greed  that  brings  down  calamity  in  the  world,  that  a  man 
of  the  world  is  always  in  affliction,  trouble,  and  calamity, 
and  that  I  could  see  nothing  to  equal  contentment.  Such 
was  my  case  until  I  got  satisfied  and  contented,  and  changed  27 
my  abode  from  the  devotee's  house  to  the  desert.  I  had  a 
friend  among  the  pigeons,  and,  through  her  friendship, 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  crow.  The  crow  then  told  me 
of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  thee  and  it,  and  in- 
formed me  of  its  desire  to  come  to  thee,  and  preferred  that 
I  should  also  accompany  it.  I  did  not  like  to  be  lonely;  for 
none  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world  are  equal  to  the  society 
of  friends,  nor  does  any  grief  equal  that  of  absence  from 
them.  So  I  have  come  to  thee  with  the  crow  as  a  brother; 
so  do  thou  also  consider  me  as  such." 

When  the  rat  had  finished  speaking  the  tortoise  replied 
to  him  in  an  elegant  diction,  "I  have  heard  thy  words.  How 
excellent  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  thee  therein  ! 
Thou  art  (  from  )  this  day  our  brother,  and  we  (  cheerfully  ) 
offer  thee  any  help  in  our  power^." 

When  the  crow  heard  what  the  tortoise  said  to  the  rat, 
and  her  reply  to  him,  and  her  kind  words*,  it  was  delighted 
and  said,  "  Verily  ye  have  made  me  glad  and  done  me  a 
favour;  and  it  is  meet  that  ye  should  make  yourselves  as 
cheerful  and  happy  as  ye  have  made  me.  The  foremost 
among  the  people  of  this  world,  who  enjoys  the  greatest 
pleasures,  is  he  whose  house  is  (  always  )  full  of  pious  bre- 
thren and  friends,  who  is  himself  studious  for  their  welfare 
and  their  needs^,  and  who  constantly  has  a  number  of  them 

I  lit.  back  to  belly  to  my  hole.  2  lit.  remembered  or  called  to 
mind.  3  lit.  what  is  in  our  hands  is  offered.  4  lit.  kindness,  favours.  5 
lit.  behind  or  at.  the  back  of  their  affairs, 
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with  him,  for  their  pleasure  and  for  his  ovvn^.  When  a 
generous  man  falls,  none  but  the  generous  will  give  him  a 
helping  hand;  like  an  elephant  which,  when  stuck  in  the 
mud,  none  but  elephants  can  help  out.  " 

While  the  crow  was  thus  talking,  lo !  a  deer  came  run- 
ning towards  them.  The  tortoise  got  frightened  and  plunged 
into  the  water,  the  rat  ran  off  into  his  hole,  and  the  crow  flew 
away  and  perched  on  a  tree.  The  crow  then  soared  circle- 
wise  in  the  air  to  see  whether  there  was  any  one  pursuing 
the  deer.  He  looked  about  but  could  see  none*.  There- 
upon he  called  to  the  rat  and  the  tortoise,  and  they  both 
came  out.  The  tortoise  said  to  the  deer,  when  she  saw  him 
looking  at  the  water,  "  Drink  if  thou  art  thirsty,  and  be  not 
afraid,  for  there  is  no  cause  for  thee  to  fear. "  The  deer  then 
approached,  and  the  tortoise  welcomed  and  saluted  him,  and 
said,  "  Where  dost  thou  come  from  ? "  The  deer  replied,  "  I 
used  to  live  in  this  wilderness,  but  the  archers  kept  chasing 
me  from  one  place  to  another  until  I  saw  an  old  man  today 
and  feared  that  he  might  be  a  hunter.  "  The  tortoise  replied, 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,  for  we  have  never  seen  any  hunter  here. 
We  offer  thee  our  friendship  and  our  abode,  and  we  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  and  pasture ;  so  make  up  thy  mind 
to^  live  with  us.  "  The  deer  then  dwelt  with  them.  They 
had  a  bower  where  they  assembled  and  told  one  another* 
tales  and  anecdotes. 

While  the  crow,  the  rat,  and  the  tortoise  were  one  day 
in  the  bower,  the  deer  disappeared.  They  waited  for  him 
for  a  while,  but  he  did  not  come.  When  he  had  been  miss- 
ing for  a  long  time^,  they  grew  anxious  about  him,  (fearing) 
that  some  trouble  might  have  befallen  him.  The  rat  and 
the  tortoise  said  to  the  crow,  "  Look  if  thou  canst  see  any- 
thing in  our  neighbourhood."     The  crow  accordingly    soared 


I  lit.  he  to  please  them  and  they  to  please  him.  2  lit.  nothing.  3 
lit.  be  inclined.  4  lit.  conferred  together.  5  lit.  delayed  ;  was  tardy 
and  §Iow, 
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in  the  air  and,  looking  about,  saw  that  the  deer  was  caught 
in  a  snare.  So  the  crow  flew  down  quickly  and  informed 
its  companions  of  what  it  had  seen.  The  tortoise  and  the 
crow  then  said  to  the  rat,  "  This  is  a  matter  in  which  no 
succour  can  be  expected  from  any  but  thee,  so  (  go  and)  rescue 
thy  friend.  "  The  rat  thereupon  quickly  ran  off,  and,  on 
reaching  the  deer,  said  to  him,  "  How  comest  thou  to  fall 
into  this  toil,  since  thou  art  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
animals  ?  "  The  deer  replied,  "  Can  intelligence  avail  against 
fate?"  While  they  were  thus  conversing,  lo!  the  tortoise 
came  up  to  them.  The  deer  said  to  the  tortoise,  "  Thou  didst 
not  act  rightly  by  coming  to  us,  for,  if  the  hunter  comes  up  to 
us,  after  the  rat  has  gnawed  away  the  snare,  I  will  outstrip 
him  by  running  ;  the  rat  will  find^  many  holes  for  him- 
self; and  the  crow  will  fly  away  ;  but  thou,  being  heavy  and 
slow,  canst  not  run  or  move  about  quickly,  and  I  fear  the 
hunter  on  thy  account.  "  The  tortoise  replied,  "  Life  is  not 
worth  living^  when  friends  are  separated  one  from  another; 
and  when  one  companion  is  separated  from  another,  ( it  is 
as  though )  his  heart  had  been  stolen,  his  pleasures  refused 
him,  and  his  eyesight  dimmed." 

The  tortoise  had  hardly  finished  her  words  when  the 
hunter  came  up,  and,  at  that  moment^  the  rat  had  just 
finished  gnawing  the  snare.  .The  deer  escaped,  the  crow  flew 
aloft  into  the  air,  the  rat  entered  one  of  the  holes,  and  none 
but  the  tortoise  was  left.  The  hunter  approached  and,  find- 
ing his  net^  cut,  looked  to  right  and  left,  and,  finding 
none  save  the  tortoise  crawling  along,  took  her  and  tied  her 
up.  The  crow,  the  rat  and  the  deer  lost  no  time  in  re- 
assembling, and  their  sorrow  increased  on  seeing  that  the 
hunter  had  tied  up  the  tortoise.  The  rat  said,  "  I  perceive  that 
hardly  do  we  pass  over  one  mountain  road  of  calamity  be- 
fore we  fall  into  another  which  is  more  terrible  than  the  first. 
Verily,  he  spoke  the  truth  who  said  these  words,  *  A  p^son 

I  lit.  has.     2  lit.  life  is  not  enjoyable.      3  lit.  it  coincided  with  that* 
4    lit.  ropes. 
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remains  constantly  in  good  fortune  until  he  has  a  reverse^; 
when  this  befalls  him,  misfortune  presses  hard  upon  him, 
even  though  he  pursues  a  safe  course^.'  " 

The  rat  then  said,  "  I  have  hit  upon  a  plan  :  Thou,  O 
deer !  wilt  go  and  fall  down  within  sight  of  the  hunter  as  if 
thou  wert  wounded  ;  the  crow  will  settle  on  thee  as  though 
it  were  eating  off  thee  ;  and  I  will  run  up  so  as  to  be  near 
the  hunter  and  watch  him  closely.  Perhaps  he  will  throw 
down  his  gear  and  drop  the  tortoise  to  go  towards  thee, 
coveting  and  hoping  to  capture  thee.  When  he  gets  near 
thee,  draw  gradually  away  from  him,  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  not  give  up  hope  of  catching  thee,  and  let  him  from 
time  to  time  ( nearly  )  catch  thee,  until  he  gets  far  from  us. 
But  keep  away  from  this  direction  as  far  as  you  possibly 
can,  for  I  hope  that,  before  he  has  gone  far,  I  will  have 
gnawed  away  the  net  from  the  tortoise  and  saved  her." 

Then  the  crow  and  the  deer  did  as  the  rat  had  bidden 
2c  them,  and  the  hunter  pursued  them.  Whereupon  the  deer 
attracted  him  to  himself  till  he  lured  him  far  away  from  the 
rat  and  the  tortoise.  The  rat  then  proceeded  to  gnaw 
through  the  net  till  he  had  severed  it  (  completely )  and 
saved  the  tortoise.  The  hunter  returned  extremely  tired  and 
exhausted,  and  finding  his  net- all  cut  and  torn,  thought  of 
all  his  trouble  with  the  deer  and  the  crow,  and  of  the  latter 
seemingly  feeding  off  the  deer,  and  of  the  gnawing  of  his 
net,  and,  feeling  an  aversion  for  the  land,  said,  "  This  is  a 
land  of  genii  or  magicians. "  He  turned  and  departed  in 
a  great  hurry  neither  wishing  for,  nor  looking  round  at 
anything ;  then  the  crow,  the  deer,  the  rat  and  the  tortoise 
foregathered  once  more  in  their  bower,  as  safe  and  secure  as 
*"  they  had  ever  been  before. 


if}."/ 


I  lit.  he  stumbles.    2  lit.  smooth  and  hard  ground. 
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PART   I. 


••o*- 


Section  IL    Snecdotes  &  Narratives. 

I,  It  is  related  that  the  Amir  *  Ammarah,  son  of  Hamzah,  26 
came  to  the  King  Al-Mansilr  who  made  him  sit  beside  him. 
Now,  this  happened  to  be  on  a  day  on  which  he  sat  for 
redressing  grievances^.  A  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "O  Prince  of  the  Faithful! 
I  am  oppressed."  The  King  asked  him,  "By  whom  ?  ^  " 
He  replied,  "  'Ammarah,  the  son  of  Hamzah,  here  has 
deprived  me  of  my  estates  and  lands."  So  Al-Mansur  com- 
manded the  Amir  to  rise  from  his  seat,  and  stand  side-by- 
side  with  his  accuser.  But  'Ammarah  said,  "  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  !  if  the  estates  belong  to  him  I  will  not 
oppose  his  claim ;  but,  if  they  are  mine,  I  will  present  him 
with  them  rather  than  rise,  for  any  estate,  from  the  seat 
which  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  has  honoured  me  with.  " 
The  courtiers^,  and  all  who  were  present,  marvelled  at  the 
generosity  of  his  heart  and  his  high-mindedness*. 


II.  It  is  related  that,  while  Al-Mu'atasam  was  riding 
alone  one  rainy  day,  after  being  separated  from  his  retinue, 
lo  !  he  saw  an  old  man  with  an  ass  laden  with  prickly  shrubs. 
The  ass  had  slipped  and  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the 
old  man  was  standing  by.  Whereupon  Al-Mu'atasam  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse  to  help^  the  ass.  The  old  man 
then  said  to  him,  "  May  ( I  sacrifice  )  my  father  and  mother 
for  thee  !  ^  Do  not  spoil  thy  clothes.  "  He  replied,  "  That 
does  not  matter.  "  He  then  set  the  ass  free  and,  reloading 
the  prickly  bushes  upon  him,  washed  his  hands  and  remounted. 
The  old  man  then  said  to  him,  "  May   God    bless "^  thee,    O 

I  lit.  examining  into  wrong  done  to  people.  2  lit.  who  has  oppressed 
you  ?  3  lit.  the  great  men.  4  lit.  noble  spirit.  5  lit.  set  free.  6  lit.  by 
my  father  and  mother  (may  you  be  ransomed  1)7  lit,  forgive. 
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youth  !  "  When  his  retinue  arrived^,  he  ordered  that  four 
thousand  dirhems  should  (  be  given  )  to  the  old  man ;  and 
this  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  the  noble  traits  of 
character^  of  kings,  and  their  large-heartedness'. 

III.  Qais,  the  son  of  Sa'ad  was  asked,  "  Hast  thou 
ever  seen  one  more  generous  than  thyself  ?  "  He  answered, 
'*  Yes,  we  ( once )  stayed  with  a  woman  in  the  desert. 
When  her  husbad  came  she  said  (  to  him  ),  '  Guests  have 
come  to  thy  house ;  '  so  he  brought  a  she-camel  and 
killed  it,  saying,  *  It  is  at  your  service.  ''^  Next  morning  he 
brought  another  and  killed  it,  again  saying,  *  It  is  at  your 
27  service. '  Thereupon  we  said,  *  We  have  only  eaten  a  little 
of  what  thou  didst  kill  yesterday.  '  He  replied,  *  I  feed  my 
guests  on  fresh  ( meat )  only.'  We  stayed  for  some  days  on 
account  of  rain,  and  he  kept  treating  us  in  the  same  way. 
When  we  were  about  to  depart  we  placed  a  hundred  gold 
coins  in  his  house,  saying  to  his  wife,  *  Make  apologies  to 
him  on  our  behalf ;  '  and  we  set  out.  When  the  day  was 
advanced,  lo !  the  man  (  came )  behind  us  shouting,  *  Stop,  O 
base  travellers  !  ye  have  paid  us  for  our  hospitality.  '  He 
then  overtook  us,  and  said,  '  Take  your  coins,  or  I  will  stab 
you  with  my  spear'.  So  we  took  them  and  departed.  " 


IV.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  stories  related  about 
Hatim,  of  the  tribe  of  Tai,  is  that  one  of  the  Greek  Emperors 
heard  accounts  of  him  which  he  thought  very  improbable. 
He  had  heard  that  Hatim  had  a  horse  of  the  purest  breed 
that  was  a  favourite  with  him,  so  he  sent  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains to  ask  for  the  horse  as  a  present  for  himself,  wish- 
ing thereby  to  put  Hatim's  generosity  to  test.  When  the 
chamberlain  entered  the  encampment  of  the  tribe  of  Tai, 
he  enquired  about  the  tents  of  Hatim    until    he    was    taken 

I  lit.  overtook.    2  lit.  vein  or  blood.    3  lit.  the  extent  of  their  good 
qualities  or  manners.    4  lit.  do  what  you  wish  i,e.  eat  your  fill. 
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before  him.  Hatim  received  him  well  and  welcomed  him, 
without  knowing  that  he  was  the  Emperor's  chamberlain. 
At  that  time  the  cattle  were  in  the  pastures,  and  he  could 
find  no  means  of  getting  them  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guest  so  he  killed  his  horse,  lit  a  fire,  and  then  went  in 
to  converse  with  his  guest.  The  chamberlain  then  informed 
Hatim  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  Emperor,  and  that 
he  had  come  to  ask  for  the  horse  as  a  gift.  This  grieved 
Hatim  (sorely),  and  he  (immediately)  said,  "Why  didst  thou 
not  inform  me  (of  this)  before,  for,  finding  no  other  animal 
at  hand,  I  have  just  killed  it  for  thee."  The  messenger  was 
astonished  at  his  generosity,  and  said,  "  By  God  !  what  we 
have  seen  of  thee  is  indeed,  (  even  )  nobler  than  what  we 
had  heard." 


V.  One  of  the  traditions  of  Ka'ab,  the  son  of  Mam  ah, 
of  the  tribe  of  Eyad,  is  that  he  set  out  with  a  caravan  in 
which  was  a  man  of  the  tribe^  of  An-Namir.  This  happened 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  caravan  lost  its  way,  and,  the 
water,  as  it  was  running  short,  was  shared  ( among  the 
party  )  thus  :-Small  pebbles  were  put^  into  the  water  pot  in- 
to which  was  poured  as  much  water  as  would  cover  the 
pebbles,  so  that  each  traveller  drank  as  much  as  the  other. 
Now,  when  they  halted  to  drink,  and  the  bowl  was  passed 
round  amongst  them  till  it  came  to  Ka'ab,  he  seeing  the 
man  of  the  Namir  tribe  staring  sharply  at  him,  preferred  to 
( give  )  him  his  (  share  of  the )  water,  saying  to  the  water- 
carrier,  "  Give  water  to  thy  fellow-traveller,  the  Namiri.'*  The 
Namiri  drank  Ka'ab's  share  of  water  that  day.  The  following 
morning  they  halted  at  the  next  stage,  and  divided  the  re- 
mainder of  their  water.  The  Namiri  looked  at  him  as  he 
had  done  the  day  before,  and  Ka'ab  repeated  his  words  of 
yesterday ;  and  the  party  set  out  ( on  their  journey ),  saying 
(to  Ka'ab),  "  Get  on  (thy  camel),  O  Ka'ab  !"     But  he  had 

I  lit.  children,    2  lit,  thrown. 
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no  strength  to  rise  ( from  his  place ).  They  had  then 
drawn  near  to  a  watering-place,  so  they  said  to  him,  "  Come 
to  the  water,  O  Ka'ab  !  for  thou  hast  reached  it ;  "  but  he 
was  unable  to  reply.  Now  when  they  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  him,  they  covered  him  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  his 
being  devoured  by  lions^,  and  left  him  where  he  was  ;  and 
then  he  died.  He  became  proverbial  of  a  man  who  prefer- 
red his  friend  to  himself. 


VI.  Salah-ud-din  (  Saladin  )  was  a  distinguished^  Mos- 
lem  leader.  None  ruled  over  Egypt,  since  the  companions 
of  the  Prophet,  as  did  he,  neither  before  nor  after  him.  He 
was  very  tender-hearted,  and  the  people  considered  them- 
selves secure  from  oppression,  because  of  his  (  sense  of)  jus- 
tice ;  and  ( the  following  is )  what  Al-'Imad  has  told  us 
concerning  his  noble  deeds. 

**  There  were  thieves  amongst  the  Moslems,  and  they 
used  to  enter  the  tents  of  the  Europeans  by  night  to  steal. 
It  happened  that  one  of  them  stole  an  infant  three  months 
old  from  its  cradle,  and  its  mother  grieved  for  it  greatly, 
and  complained  to  the  European  Kings.  They  said  to  her, 
*  The  Moslem  Sultan  is  kind-hearted,  so  go  to  him. '  She 
went  to  Sultan  Salah-ud-din  weeping  and  complained  of 
the  loss  of  her  child.  The  Sultan  felt  great  compassion  for 
her,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ^.  He  ordered  that  the 
child  should  be  brought,  and  behold  !  it  had  been  sold  in  the 
market.  He  then  ordered  that  its  price  should  be  given  to 
the  buyer,  and  remained  standing  until  the  child  was  brought. 
He  then  testored  it  to  its  mother,  and  caused  her  to  be  con- 
veyed with  all  honour  on  a  horse  to  her  people.  " 

VII.  It   is   said    that    when    Qais,    the    son    of  'Asim, 
came  as  an  envoy  to  the  Prophet  of  God  (  upon  whom  be  the 

J  Ut.  a  lion.    2  lit.  perfect.    3  lit.  his  eyes  shed  tears. 
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peace  and  blessings  of  God  ! ),  one  of  the  Ansars*  asked 
him  about  the  custom  of  daughters  being  buried  alivej  (  by 
their  fathers ).  He  replied  that  he  never  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  did  not  bury  alive,  adding,  "  I  used  to  fear  dis- 
honour. I  never  pitied  any  amongst  them  but  one  daughter 
to  whom  her  mother  had  given  birth  while  I  was  on  a 
journey,  and  whom  the  mother  had  given  over  to  her  sisters. 
When  I  returned  from  my  journey,  I  asked  my  wife  about 
her  pregnancy,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  still-born  child  ;  and  she  concealed  the  true  fact  (  from 
me  )  till  many  years  had  passed  by,  and  the  girl  had  reach- 
ed maidenhood^.  One  day  the  girl  visited  her  mother,  and 
I  came  in  and  saw  her.  She  had  plaited  her  hair,  put 
ribbons^  in  her  side-locks,  had  arranged  over  them  shells, 
and  had  adorned  her  hair  with  a  string  f)f  onyx.  I  asked, 
'Who  is  this  young  girl?'  for  her  beauty  amazed  me.  Her 
mother  wept,  and  said,  *  This  is  thy  daugher.  *  I  let  her 
alone  till  her  mother  was  off  her  guard  ;  I  then  took  her 
one  day  and  dug  a  pit  for  her  and  put  her  in.  She  said 
'  O  my  father  !  what  art  thou  doing  ?  Tell  me  (  I  adjure 
thee )  by  all  that  is  due  to  thee  (  as  my  father  ) '  ;  but  I 
continued  throwing^  the  earth  upon  her.  She  then  said,  *  O  20 
my  father !  art  thou  covering  me  up  with  this  earth,  and 
leaving  me  alone,  and  going  away  from  me  ?  ; '  but  I  wept 
and  threw  earth  over  her,  until  I  had  buried  her  alive  and 
her  voice  was  silenced.  (  I  still  feel  )  remorse  for  her  in  my 
heart."  Thereupon,  the  eyes  of  the  Apostle  of  God  (  May 
the  peace  and  blessings  of  God  be  upon  him  ! )  filled  with 
tears,  and  he  said,  "  This  is,  indeed,  hard-heartedness,  and, 
verily,  for  the  merciless  there  shall  be  no  mercy ^. " 


*  Ansars  (helpers)-those  inhabitants  of  Medina  who  helped  Mahomed 
when  he  fled  there  from  Mecca. 

}  This  custom  was  common  amongst  the  pagan  Arabs  but  it  was 
forbidden  in  the  Quran. 

I  lit.  grown  up,  and  developed.  2  lit.  threads.  3  lit.  turning 
upside  down.  4  lit.  one  who  has  no  pity  for  others,  shall  not  have  mercy. 
6 


4^ 

VIH.  It  is  said  that  when  'Abdul  Malik,  the  son  of 
Marwan,  was  engaged  in  fighting  with  Mas'ab  the  son  of 
Az-Zubair,  the  nobles  of  Rum  assembled  before  their  king 
.and  said,  "Chance  has  given  thee  power  over  the  Arabs,  for 
^they  are  engaged  (  in  fighting)  with  one  another  and  waste 
their  might  among  themselves.  It  is,  ( therefore  ),  advisable 
that  thou  shouldst  attack  their  country,  for  thou  wilt  over- 
came them  and  obtain  from  them  all  thou  desireth. "  He 
disagreed^  with  them  in  this,  but  they  insisted  on  his  doing 
so.  On  seeing  this,  he  sent  for  two  dogs  and  set  them 
against  each  other,  and  they  fought  a  desperate  fight.  He 
then  sent  for  a  wolf  and  let  it  loose  between  them.  The  dogs 
seeing  the  wolf,  gave  up  their  own  quarrel,  and  rushed  upon 
it,  and  eventually  killed  it.  Thereupon  the  king  of  Rum  said, 
"So  it  is  with  the  Arabs ;  they  fight  among  themselves,  but 
when  they  see  us  they,  being  collected  together,  will  give  up 
their  own  quarrel  and  assail  us  ".  The  nobles  admitted  the 
truth  of  this  argument  and  relinquished  their  plan^. 

-• 

''=  IX.  We  are  told  that  a  body  of  the  retinue  and  servants 
of  Al-Mansur  went  into  his  presence.  He  noticed  among  them 
a  man  wearing  an  old  black  dress,  and  said  to  him,  "  O  such 
an  one  !  how  is  it  that  I  see  thy  black  dress  tattered  ? 
Dost  thou  not  receive  thy  pay  ?  "  The  man  replied,  "  Yes, 
I  do,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  but  my  father  has  died,  and 
left  behind  him  large  debts.  I  have  therefore  sold  his  in- 
heritance to  pay  them  off,  and  spent  most  of  my  pay  on  his 
widow  and  son  who  survive  him."  Al-Mansur  said,  "  How 
excellent  is  that  which  thou  hast  done  !  Come  to  me  early 
to-morrow  ."  The  servant  waited  on  him  €arly  next  morning, 
and  found  Ar-Rabi'a*  seated'  on  a  chair  of  State,  who  said 
to  him,  "  The  Prince  of  the  Faithful  has  already  enquired 
about  thee  ;  so  go  in.  "     Thereupon  the  servant  went  in  and 

I    lit.   prohibited.      2    lit.  desisted    or    withdrew  from  what   they 
were  about. 

•^  Ar-Rabi*a  was  Al-Mansiir's  chamberlain. 
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found  Al-Mansur  praying.  When  the  latter  had  finished  the 
necessary  prayers,  he  said,  "Did  I  not  order  thee  to  wait 
on  me  early  in  the  morning  ?  "  The  servant  replied, "  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful !  in  my  opinion  I  have  not  failed  to  come 
early."  Al-Mansur  said,  "Take  what  is  under  that  quilt," 
( The  servant  goes  on  to  say ),  I  found  on  one  side  of  the 
room  a  lamp  burning  and  a  small  couch  on  which  Al-Mansur 
slept.  I  lifted  the  quilt,  and  found  gold  coins  under  it  I 
pushed  them  into  my  sleeve,  and,  having  prayed  for  him, 
went  out,  and,  weighing  the  coins,  found  them  to  be  one 
thousand  and  ninety  nine  in  number. 

X,  It  is  said  that  Abu-Dalamah,  the  poet,  was  one 
day  standing  in  the  presence  of  As-Safifah^.  The  latter 
said  to  him,  "  Ask  what  thou  wantest  of  me.  "  Abu-Dalamah 
said,  "  I  wish  to  have  a  hound.  "  The  Caliph  satd,  "  Grive 
it  to  him.  "  Then  the  poet  said,  "  I  wish  to  have  a  horse 
to  go  out  hunting  with."  "  Give  it  to  him,"  said  As-Saffah. 
Then  said  Abu-Dalamah,  "  A  young  slave  to  lead  the 
hound  and  hunt  with  it. "  The  Caliph  said,  "  Give  him 
a  young  slave.  "  "  A  slave  girl  to  prepare  the  game,  and 
give  us  to  eat.  "  "  Give  him  a  slave  girl  (  too  ).  "  Then 
the  poet  said,  "  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  these  must  have 
a  house  to  live  in."  "  Give  him  a  house  to  accommodate 
them  all."  "If  they  have  no  estate,  how  can  they  live  ?  " 
"  I  grant  thee  ten  cultivated  and  ten  waste  estates.  "  "  O 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  what  are  waste  estates  ?  "  "  Those 
which  lack  cultivation."  Then  the  poet  replied,  "  I  grant  thee, 
O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  a  hundred  waste  estates  from  the 
deserts  of  the  tribe  of  As'ad."  The  Caliph  laughed  and 
said,  "  Let  them  all  be  cultivated  estates." 

XI      Once,  during  the  reign  of    Hashsham,  the    son    of 

*  Abdul  Malik,  the  desert  became  famine-stricken.     A  deputa- 

— -~.-— .. 

I  lit.   the  blood-thirsty. 
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tion  of  the  Headmen  of  the  tribes  came  to  Hashsham,  who 
granted  them  an  audience.  Among  them  was  a  lad  fourteen 
years  old  called  Darwas,  the  son  of  Habib,  who  had  a  tuft 
of  hair  on  his  head  and  was  wearing  a  striped  cloak  of 
Yemen  (  manufacture ).  Hashsham  treated  him  as  being  of 
no  importance  and  said  to  his  Chamberlain,  "  No  one  wishes 
to  come  to  us,  unless  he  is  accompanied  by  his  children." 
Thereupon  Darwas  said,  "  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  my 
entry  has  not  disturbed^  or  degraded  thee,  but  to  me  it  has 
been  an  honour.  Truly  these  (  persons )  had  come  to  thee 
about  an  affair  (  of  their  own  ),  but  they  were  so  overawed 
by  thee  that  they  failed  to  mention  it.  Conversation  is  like* 
the  unfolding*  of  a  thing,  and  silence  (like)  its  folding-up. 
A  matter  cannot  become  known  unless  it  be  published."  He 
admired  the  lad's  speech  and  said  to  him,  "  Speak  what  thou 
hast  to  say :  Mayest  thou  have  no  motherf  ! " 

The  lad  replied,  "  Verily  we  have  been  afflicted  for  three 
years:  the  first  wasted  our  flesh  ;  the  second  melted  down 
our  fat  ;  and  the  third  extracted  the  marrow  from  our  bones. 
There  are  surplus  revenues  in  thy  hands.  If  they  belong 
to  God,  the.  Mighty,  the  Glorious,  then  distribute  them 
amongst  His  creatures.  If  they  belong  to  His  creatures, 
then  do  not  keep  them  back  from  them.  If  they  are  thine 
then  give  them  in  charity ;  for  truly,  God  will  requite  the 
charitable,  and  will  not  deprive  the  benevolent  of  their  re- 
ward, and  a  Governor  is  to  his  subjects  as  the  soul  is  to 
the  body.  The  one  cannot  live  without  the  other."  There- 
upon Hashsham  said,  "The  lad  has  not  left  me  one  excuse 
out  of  the  three."  He  gave  orders  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dinars  to  be  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  desert ;  and  he 
also  ordered  that  the  lad  be  given  a  hundred  thousand 
dirhems,  but  the  lad  said,  "  Add  them  to  the  present    given 


I  lit.  injured.    2  lit.  spreading  out. 

t  The  phrase  is  used  as  an  imprecation  without  the  desire  of  its  being 
fulfilled  upon  the  person  addressed  being  said  in  vehemence  of  love,  or 
in  anger  and  reviling,  or  sometimes  in  praise. 
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to  the  Arabs,  as  I  do  not  want  for  myself  in    particular,    to 
the  exclusion  of  the  community^.  " 

.♦  - 

XII,  It  is  quoted  from  Al-Waqidi,  who  said,  "  I  had 
two  friends,  one  of  them  was  a  Hashimite,  and  we  were 
like  one  soul  in  friendship.  I  was  in  sore  distress^  when 
the  festival  was  approaching.  My  wife  said  to  me,  *  O  my 
lord,  as  for  us,  we  can  bear  misfortune  and  distress  with 
patience,  but  as  for  these  children  of  ours,  my  heart  is  lace-  ^ 
rated ^  with  grief  and  pity  for  them,  because  they  will  see 
the  children  of  our  neighbours  and  acquaintances  putting  on 
their  best  clothes^  and  rejoicing  during  the  festival.  There 
is  no  harm  if  we  use  such  means  as  are  in  our  power  (  to 
get  money )  to  spend  on  their  clothing.*  Realizing  the  truth- 
fulness of  her  statement,  and  my  heart  being  already  affected 
by  these  words,  I  thought  of  a  plan,  and  wrote  to  my  friend, 
the  Hashimite,  asking  him  to  help  me  with  what  he  could 
spare.  So  he  sent  a  bag  containing  a  thousand  dirhems. 
The  bag  had  hardly  come^  into  my  possession  when  my  other 
friend  wrote,  complaining  to  me  just  as  I  had  complained  to  my 
friend,  the  Hashimite.  Thereupon  I  sent  the  bag  to  him  as 
it  was,  and  went  to  the  mosque,  being  ashamed  to  face  my 
wife.  When  I  returned  home^  she  did  not  reproach  me,  as 
she  already  knew  what  I  had   done. 

When  things  were  at  this  pass^  there  came  to  me  my 
friend,  the  Hashimite,  carrying  the  same  bag,  with  the  seal 
intact^,  and  he  said,  *  Tell  me  the  truth  as  to  what  thou 
hast  done  with  the  bag  of  money  I  sent  thee.'  I  then  re- 
lated to  him  the  story  as  it  really  happened^.  He  said, 
*  Verily,  thou  sentest  to  ask  for  my  help,  and  I  swear  by 
God,  and  again  I  swear  by  God,  that  I  possessed  nothing 
but  the  bag  which  I  sent  thee.     After  I  had  sent  it  to  thee 

I  lit.  the  common  people.  2  lit.  straitened  circumstances.  3  lit. 
cut  up.  4  lit.  decorating  or  adorning.  5  lit.  remained.  6  lit.  went  in  to 
her  again.  7  lit.  while  I  was  thus  or  in  that  state.  8  lit,  it  still  re- 
mained with  its  seal.    9  lit.  with  its  real  facts. 
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I  wrote  to  our  friend  asking  him  to  help  me  with  money, 
if  it  were  possible  for  him  ( to  afford  it).  He  sent  me  the 
very  bag,  bearing  my  seal,  which  I  have  brought  to  thee. 
Now,  since  we  are  all  in  distress,  and  none  of  us  has  any- 
thing but  this  bag,  come  !  let  us  divide  it/  He  then  opened 
the  bag,  and,  having  taken  out  a  hundred  dirhems  for 
my  wife,  distributed  to  each  of  us-my  friend  and  myself- 
three  hundred  dirhems  apiece,  and  he  himself  took,  like  us, 
three  hundred  dirhems.  Mamun  on  hearing  of  this,  sent  one 
to  summon  me,  and  inquired  about  this  story,  which  I  ex- 
plained to  him  as  it  happened.  He  then  sent  for  my  two 
friends,  and  ordered  two  thousand  dinars  for  each  of  us,  and 
a  thousand  dinars  for  my  wife.  ' 


XIII.  Abu- Ubad,  the  scribe,  who  was  the  Private 
Secretary^  of  Al-Mamun,  tells  the  following  story,  "  Al- 
Mamun  said  to  me,  *  The  arguments^  of  only  three  persons 
have  ever  silenced  me :  I  went  to  the  mother  of  Dzir-Riasa- 
tain^  in  order  to  condole  with  her  over  (the  loss  of)  her 
son,  and  said  to  her,  *  Do  not  grieve  for  him,  or  deplore  his 
loss,  for  God,  (  May  His  name  be  honoured  and  glorified  !  ) 
has  restored  to  thee  in  me  a  son  who  will  fill  his  place ;  so 
be  as  familiar  and  confidential*  with  me  in  thy  talk  as  thou 
wast  with  him.'  Thereupon  she  wept,  and  said,  *  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful !  why  should  I  not  grieve  for  a  son  who  has 
caused  me  to  gain  a  son  like  thee  ?  ' 

M  met  a  man  who  pretended  to  b^  a  prophet,  so  I  said  to 
32  him,  *  Who  art  thou?'  He  replied,  '  Moses,  the  son  of*Imran.' 
I  said  to  him,  '  Woe  unto  thee  !  Moses  had  miracles  and 
proofs  by  which  his  mission  was  manifested.  One  of  these 
was  that  he  threw  down  his  rod,  and  it  swallowed  the  ser- 
pents^ of  the  magicians;  the  second  was  that  he  took  out  his 

I  lit.  the  scribe  who  was  exclusively  attached  to  him.     2  lit.  a  reply. 
3  lit.  one  who  had  both  the  Civil  and  Military  portfolios  of  state  in  his 
charge.    4  lit.  be  free  and  easy.    5  lit.  wiles. 
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hand  from  his  bosom^  and  it  appeared  white.'  I  then  began 
to  enumerate  to  him  the  proofs  of  prophecy  which  (  Moses  ) 
had  displayed^.  1  said  to  him,  *  If  thou  showeth  me^  but 
one  of  his  signs  or  miracles,  I  will  be  the  first  person  to 
put  faith  in  thee  ;  otherwise,  I  will  kill  thee.  '  He  then  re- 
plied, *  Thou  hast  spoken  the  truth  ;  but  I  only  showed  these 
signs  when  Pharaoh  said,  *  I  am  thy  Lord,  the  most  High.' 
If  thou  also  sayest  the  same,  I  will  display  some  of  the 
signs  that  I  showed  him.^ 

*  The  third  was  when  the  people  of  Kufah  assembled  to 
complain  against  a  Governor,  whose  actions  I  considered 
commendable,  and  of  whose  conduct  I  approved.  I,  there- 
fore, sent  (this  answer)  to  them,  *  I  am  aware  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  man,  but  I  have  decided  to  grant  you  an  audi- 
ence early  tomorrow  ;  so  chose  a  man  who  may  undertake 
the  discussion  on  your  behalf,  for  I  know  you  are  given  to 
much  talking.'  They  replied,  '  There  is  no  one  among  us 
whom  we  would  select*  for  the  controversy  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  save  a  man  dull  of  hearing.  If  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  will  be  patient  with  him,  then  let  him  be 
vouchsafe  to  do  so.'  I  then  promised  them  that  I  would 
tolerate  him,  and  they  presented  themselves  the  next  morning. 
I  ordered  the  deaf  man  to  be  brought  in.  When  he  stood  in 
my  presence,  I  ordered  him  to  take  a  seat.  I  then  said  to 
him,  *  What  is  the  complaint  against  thy  Governor  ?  '  He 
answered,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  he  is  the  worst  Go- 
vernor on  earth  !  In  the  first  year  of  his  appointment  as 
Governor,  we  sold  our  furniture  and  lands  ;  in  the  second 
year  we  disposed  of  our  heirlooms  and  estates  ;  and  in  the 
third  year,  we  left  our  town  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  that  he  might  in  mercy  redress  our  grievance, 
and  grant  us,  as  an  act  of  grace,  an  order  for  his  removal  from 
us/  I  replied  to  him,  *  Thou  liest  1  May  thy  mother  perish  ! 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  whose  conduct   and    action    I 

I  lit.  pocket.     2  lit.  produced.    3  lit.  bringest  forward  to  me.    4 
lit.   approve. 
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have  commended,  whose  religion  and  methods  I  have  .ap- 
proved. I  selected  him  for  you  owing  to  my  knowledge 
(  that  you  cherish )  much  discontent  towards  your  Governors.' 
He  replied,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  Thou  hast  spoken  the 
truth,  and  I  have  told  a  He.  But  as  for  this  Governor,  whose 
religion,  honesty,  continence,  justice,  and  equity  thou  hast 
approved,  why  didst  thou  assign  him  to  us  especially  for  ( all ) 
these  years,  and  not  to  a  country  with  the  care  of  the  affairs 
of  which  God  (  May  He  be  exalted  and  glorified  ! )  has  en- 
trusted thee,  equally  with  ours?  Employ  him,  therefore  (as 
Governor)  in  that  other  count. y,  so  that  his  justice  and 
equity  may  extend  to  the  people  there,  as  it  did  to  us. '  I 
replied,  '  Away  with  thee^  !  May  God  not  protect  thee^  ! 
for  I  have  removed  him.* " 

XIV,  The  story  goes  that  An-No'man,  the  son  of 
Al-Mandzar,  went  out  hunting  on  his  horse,  Al-Yahmum. 
He  directed  it  in  the  track  of  a  wild  ass.  His  horse  bolted 
with  him  over  the  country,  and  he  was  unable  to  control  it 
and  became  separated  from  his  companions.  He  was  caught 
in  a  shower^,  so  he  sought  a  place  of  shelter,  and  pushed 
on  towards  a  building,  and  there  he  found  a  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Tai,  called  *  Hanzhala, '  with  his  wife.  He  asked 
them,  "  Can  I  get  shelter*  here?  "  Hanzhala  replied,  "  Yes  ;  " 
and  went  out  to  him  and  helped  him  to  alight.  The  tribes- 
man of  Tai  had  only  one  she-goat  ;  and  he  did  not  know 
An-No'man.  He  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  see  a  man  possessing  a 
goodly  form  who  surely  must  be  a  nobleman^  of  high  rank, 
what  then  can  be  done  for  him  ?  "  The  woman  said,  "  I 
have  some  flour  which  I  have  saved,  so  kill  the  she-goat 
while  I  bake^  on  hot  ashesj  some  bread  from  the  flour. " 
The  story  goes  on  to  say'^  that  the   woman    took    the    flour 

I  lit.  get  up  or  rise.  2  lit.  may  you  be  without  the  protection  of 
God.  3  lit.  the  sky  seized  him.  4  lit.  is  there  a  place  for  shelter  ?  5. 
lit.  how  suitable  is  he  to  become  a  nobleman.  6  lit.  that  I  may  make. 
7  lit.  he  said. 

X  Malla  is  bread  baked  on  hot  ashes. 
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and  made  bread  with  it,  and  At-Tai  went  to  the  she-goat, 
milked  it  and  killed  it.  At-Tai  then  made  broth*  by  cook- 
ing the  meat  hi  the  milk,  and  made  An-No'man  eat  sOme 
of  the  meat,  and  drink  some  of  the  milk.  He  managed  to 
procure  for  him  some  wine,  which  he  made  him  take,  and 
conversed  with  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  When  it  was 
morning,  An-No'man  put  on  his  clothes  and  mounted  his 
horse.  He  then  said,  "  O  brother  Tai !  ask  a  reward  for  thyself 
for  I  am  King  An-No'man.  "  At-Tai  replied,  "  I  will  do  so 
( later  )  if  God  will.  "  An-No'man  then  overtook  his  com^ 
panions^  and  proceeded  towards  Al-Hirah. 

Some  time  after,  misfortune  and  distress  befell  At-Tai, 
and  reduced  him  to  straitened  circumstances.  Then  his  wife 
said  to  him,  "  If  thou  goest  to  the  king  he  will  help  thee®." 
At-Tai  set  out  ( and  journeyed )  till  he  arrived  at  Al-Hlrah 
( on  a  day )  which  happened  to  be  An-No'man's  Black 
Letter  Day^  and  lo  !  An-No'man  was  standing  armed  among 
his  horsemen.  When  An-No'man  looked  at  At-Tai,  he 
recognized  him,  and  was  much  grieved  at  his  coming*.  Then 
At-Tai,  with  whom  he  had  lodged,  stood  before  An-No'man 
who  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  At-Tai,  in  whose  abode  I  took 
shelter  ?  "  He  answered,  "  Yes.  "  An-No'man  said,  "  Couldst 
thou  not  have  come  some  other  day  ? "  He  replied,  "  Mayest 
thou  forefend  a  curse !  §  I  was  not  aware  of  this  day."  An- 
No'man  said,  "  By  God  !  if  my  son,  Qabus,  had  appeared 
before  me  this  day,  I  could  not  have  helped  killing  him.  Ask 
for  anything  thou  likest  of  this  world :  Whatever  comes  to 
thy  mind  ;  for  thou  wilt  surely  be  killed."  He  answered; 
"  May  ye  never  be  cursed  !     What  shall  I  do    with    worldly 

I  lit.  horses  or  horsemen.     2  lit.  he  will  do  you  good.     3  lit.  a  day  of 
grief.     4  lit.  his  situation  grieved  him. 

*  Mudhairah  : — A  kind  of  dish  made  of  meat  cooked  with  pure  milk 
until  the  meat  is  done  and  the  milk  has  got  thick. 

§  Note  : — Or  mayest  thou  guard  thyself  or  refrain  from  doing  any- 
thing that  would  bring  a  curse  upon  thee.  It  is  a  formula  of  greeting, 
implying  a  prayer,  addressed  to  Kings  in  the  times  of  ignorance  i.e.  in 
pre-Islamic  times. 
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riches  after  I  am  dead^. "  An-No*man  said,  "  There  is  no 
way  out  of  it. "  At-Tai  replied,  "  If  I  must  die^  then  grant 
me  a  respite  that  I  may  visit  my  family  ahd  appoint  a 
guardian  for  them,  and  settle  their  affairs ;  then  I  will  come 
to  thee."  An-No*man  said,  "  Find  me  some  one  to  stand 
surety  that  thou  wilt  come  back."  Thereupon  At-Tai  looked 
at  Sharik,  the  son  of  'Amr,  the  son  of  Qais,  of  the  tribe 
of  Sheban,  whose  surname  was  Abal-Haufazan,  who  was 
next  to  the  King  in  rank,  and  who  stood  by  the  side  of 
An-No'man.  Sharik  refused  to  stand  surety.  Then  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Kalb,  called  Qorad,  the  son  of  Ajda'a  rushed 
towards  him  and  said  to  An-No'man,  "  May  ye  never  be 
cursed !  I  will  be  answerable  for  him. "  So  An-No'man 
said,  "  Wilt  thou  do  this^  ?  "  The  man  replied,  "  Yes ; "  and 
so  An-No'man  admitted  At-Tai  to  bail,  and  ordered  that 
he  be  given  five  hundred  she-camels. 

34  Thereupon  At-Tai  went  to  his  family,  and   An-No'man 

fixed  a  respite  of  one  year  from  that  day.  When  the  year 
had  nearly  come  to  an  end,  and  only  one  day  remained  out 
of  the  fixed  time,  An-No'man  said  to  Qorad,  "  I  see  but 
little  hope  of  thy  escaping  death  tomorrow*.  "  Thereupon 
Qorad  replied,  "  If  the  first  part  of  the  day  be  passed,  then 
verily  the  morrow  seems  near  to  him  who  is  awaiting  death." 
When  it  was  morning  An-No'man,  armed  as  usual,  rode  out, 
escorted  by  his  horsemen  and  footsoldiers,  until  he  came  and 
stood  between  the  Mausoleums,  and,  taking  out  Qorad  with 
him,  ordered  him  to  be  killed.  Thereupon  his  Viziers  said, 
"Thou  hast  no  right  to  kill  him  until  the  day  is  over."  So 
he  let  him  alone.  Now  An-No'man  wished  to  kill  Qorad 
so  as  to  let  At-Tai  escape  death.  At  sunset,  Qorad,  with 
only  a  loin-cloth  (  round  his  body ),  stood  on  the  execution- 
leather.  The  executioner  was  by  his  side,  and  his  wife  came 
weeping  to  him,  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  there 
appeared  a  person  a  long  way    off;    and    when   An-No'man 

I  lit.   after  my  soul.     2  lit.   if  there  is  no  avoiding  it.     3  lit.   do  you 
undertake  that  ?     4  lit.  I  do  not  see  but  that  you  will  die  tomorrow. 
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ordered  Qorad  to  be  executed,  some  one  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
hast  no  right  to  kill  him  until  this  person  arrives,  and  thou 
knowest  who  he  is."  So  he  waited  until  the  man  came  to 
them,  and  lo  !  it  was  At-Tai. 

Now  when  An-No'man  looked  at  him,  he  was  grieved 
at  his  coming,  and  said  to  him,  "  What  has  induced  thee 
to  return  after  thy  escape  from  execution  ?"  At-Tai  replied, 
"  Fidelity."  An-No'man  asked,  "  What  has  induced  thee 
to  be  faithful  ? "  He  replied,  "  My  religion.  "  An-No'man 
asked,  "What  is  thy  religion?"  He  replied,  "Christianity." 
An-No'man  said,  "  Propound  it  to  me.  "  At-Tai  propounded 
it  to  him,  and  An-No'man  and  all  the  people  of  Al- 
Hirah  embraced  Christianity.  Up  to  then  he  had  followed 
the  religion  of  the  Arabs.  From  that  day  he  gave  up  slay- 
ing, and  abolished  capital  punishment.  He  also  commanded 
that  the  two  Mausoleums  be  destroyed,  and  pardoned  Qorad 
and  At-Tai,  saying,  "  By  God !  I  do  not  know  which  of  the 
two  was  the  truer  to  his  word  or  the  more  generous.  The 
one  who  escaped  execution  and  returned,  or  the  one  who 
stood  surety  for  him !  By  God  !  I  will  not  be  the  basest  of 
the  three  ! " 

As  regards  the  traditions  of  the  two  Mausoleums,  it  is 
related  that  two  men  of  the  tribe^  of  Asad  had  been  boon- 
companions  of  An-No'man.  One  of  them  was  Khalid,  the 
son  of  Al-Modhallal,  and  the  other  *Amr,  the  son  of  Mas'ud. 
These  two  men  had  so  enraged  him  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  that  he  ordered  that  a  hole  should  be  dug  for  each 
outside  Al-Hlrah,  and  that  afterwards  each  should  be  put 
in  a  coffin,  and  be  buried  in  the  holes.  This  was  done. 
Next  morning  he  inquired  about  them,  and  was  informed 
that  they  had  been  put  to  death.  He  then  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  and  was  sorely  grieved.  He  rode  out  to  look 
at  their  graves,  and  ordered  two  Mausoleums  to  be  built 
over  them  ;  and  they  were  built.     He  fixed  for   himself  two 
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I  lit.  children. 
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days  in  the  year,  (  on  which  )  he  used  to  give  audience  near 
the  Mausoleums.  One  of  the  days  was  called  "  The  Red 
Letter  Dayi,"  and  the  other  "  The  Black  Letter  Day. " 
35  To  the  first  person  who  went  to  him  on  the  Red  Letter 
Day,  he  gave  a  hundred  black  camels ;  and  to  the  first  per- 
son who  went  to  him  on  the  Black  Letter  Day,  he  gave  a 
black  pole-cat,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  slain,  and  the 
Mausoleums  to  be  smeared  with  his  blood. 


XV.  It  is  told  in  the  book  "  Warlike  Expeditionsf  ,'* 
on  the  authority  of  Abdullah,  the  son  of  Al- Abbas,  (who 
heard  it )  from  his  father  ( 'Abbas  )  that  he  said :  "  I  went 
out  one  very  dark  night,  intending  to  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  *  Umar,  the  son  of  Al-Khattab 
( May  God  be  pleased  with  him  ! ).  I  had  hardly  reached 
half  way  when  I  saw  an  Arab  of  the  desert.  He  pulled  me 
by  my  garment,  saying,  *  Follow  me,  O  'Abbas  !  *  I  scanned 
the  nomad  Arab  and  found  him  to  be  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  *  Umar,  in  disguise.  I  advanced  towards  him,  sa- 
luted him  and  said,  *  Where  art  thou  going^,  O  Prince  of  the 
Faithful  ?  *  He  replied,  *  I  intend  to  make  a  round  among 
the  encampments  of  the  Arabs  this  dark  night. '  I  followed 
him.  It  was  a  cold  night,  and  he  went  on,  I  continuing 
to  follow  him.  He  made  the  round  of  the  tents  and  houses 
of  the  Arabs,  examining  them  intently  until  we  had  been  to 
all.  When  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  we  noticed  a 
tent  in  which  was  an  old  woman,  and,  around  her,  some 
children  crying  and  weeping.  In  front  of  her  was  a  fireplace 
on  which  was  a  cooking-pot,  under  which  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing, and  she  kept  saying  to  the  children,  *  Hush !  Hush^  !  my 
children,  in  a  little  while  the  food  will  be  cooked,  and  you 
shall  eat.  * 

■  I.    I.       . ■ ■  ■■■■-■■  I  ■    ,1     ■     --    ^       ■■     ■-■       ■■     I      liM.1.,        ,^    ■■—,,«         I      »■■■  ■■■■■I       ■■     II    I     ■■     11      ■        ■■  I  !■■« 

1  lit.  the  day  of  pleasure.     2  lit.  whereto.     3  lit.  gently  I  gently! 
t  This  is  a  well-known  record  of  the  various  expeditions  led  by  the 
Prophet  Mohamed. 
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We  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  spot,  and  *Umar  began 
to  gaze,  sometimes  at  the  old  woman,  and  other  times  at 
the  children.  We  stood  thus  for  a  long  time.  Then  I  said 
to  him,  *0  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  why  art  thou  stand- 
ing in  this  wise^  ?  Let  us  go.'  He  replied,  '  By  God  !  I 
will  not  depart  until  I  have  seen  her  pour  out  for  the  child- 
ren ( the  contents  of  the  pot ),  and  until  they  have  eaten  and 
are  satisfied.'  We  stood  there  for  a  very  long  time^  and 
grew  restless^,  fearing  lest  the  people*  should  become  suspi- 
cious of  us.  The  children  continued  crying  and  weeping, 
and  the  old  woman  kept  repeating  to  them  her  words,  '  Hush  ! 
Hush  !  my  children,  in  a  little  while  the  food  will  be  cooked, 
and  you  shall  eat.'  Then  *Umar  said  to  me,  '  Let  us  go  up 
to  her  and  inquire.'  Thereupon,  he  entered,  and  I  followed 
him.  *Umar  said  to  her,  *  Peace  be  on  thee,  O  aunt  !'  and 
she  returned  his  salutation  warmly.  He  asked  her,  '  Why 
are  these  children  crying  and  weeping?'  She  replied,  *  Be- 
cause of  their  hunger^.'  'Umar  said,  *Why  dost  thou  not 
give  them  to  eat  what  is  in  the  pot  ?  '  She  replied,  '  What 
is  there  in  the  pot  that  I  should  feed  them  upon  ?  It  is 
pnly  to  divert  their  attention  until  they  get  weary  of  crying, 
and  sleep  overcomes  them,  for  I  have  nothing  to  feed  them  on.' 
Thereupon  'Umar  walked  to  the  pot,  and,  looking  into  it, 
found  that  it  contained  small  pebbles  with  water  boiling 
over  them.  He  was  surprised,  and  asked  her  what  was  3^ 
the  object  in  doing  this.  She  replied,  '  I  make  them  imagine 
that  some  thing  to  eat  is  being  cooked  in  the  pot,  and  thus 
divert  them  with  this,  until  they  get  tired  and  their  eyes 
become  heavy,  and  they  (  eventually  )  fall  asleep.  ' 

*Umar  thereupon  said  to  her,  *  How  is  it  that  thou  art  in 
this  condition?'  She  replied,  *I  am  friendless,  having  no 
brother,  father,  husband  or  kinsmen. '  .  *Umar  said  to  her, 
*Why  dost  thou  not  lay  thy  case  before  the    Prince    of    the 

I  lit.  what  makes  you  stand.  2  lit.  our  standing  lasted  very  long. 
,3  lit.  grew  tired  of  the  place.  4  lit.  eyes,  5  lit,  because  of  the  hunger 
they  are  suffering  from. 
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Faithful,  *Umar,  the  son  of  Al-Khattab  who  will  allot  thee 
something  from  the  Public  Treasury  ? '  Thereupon  she  answered 
him,  'May  God  not  spare  *Umar's  life,  and  may  He  pull 
down^  his  Standard  !  for  by  God  !  he  has  oppressed  me. ' 
When  'Umar  heard  these  words,  he  trembled,  and  said  to 
her,  '  O  aunt  !  in  what  way  has  the  son  of  Al-Khattab  op- 
pressed thee  ? '  She  replied,  *  Yes,  by  God  !  he  has  wronged 
us.  Surely  a  king^  should  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
every  one  of  his  subjects;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  would 
find  among  them  one  who  like  myself,  is  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, having  many  children  and  no  helper  or  assis- 
tant. It  is  his  duty  to  supply  the  poor  man's  wants,  and 
grant  him  from  the  Public  Treasury  something  on  which  to 
feed  his  household,  and  his  children.  Then  *Umar  said  to 
her,  '  How  can  'Umar  know  of  thy  circumstances,  thy  poverty, 
and  thy  having  so  many  children  ?  It  was  thy  duty  to  go 
and  inform  him  of  thy  condition.  '  She  replied,  '  No,  by  God  ! 
surely  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  king  to  inquire  into  the 
wants  of  his  subjects  one  and  all.  A  person  in  dire  poverty 
may  perhaps  have  been  overcome  by  a  sense  of  shame,  and 
thus  prevented  from  going  to  the  king  to  inform  him  of  his 
condition.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  the  duty  of  *Umar  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  poor  amongst  his  subjects, 
than  that  the  poor  man  should  go  to  the  king  to  inform 
him  of  his  condition.  Neglect  to  do  this  constitutes  an  act 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  a  good  king.  It  is  the  law  of 
God,  and  whoever  transgresses  it  is  surely  doing  wrong.*  There- 
upon 'Umar  said  to  her,  *0  aunt!  thou  speakest  the  truth; 
but  keep  the  children  occupied,  and  I  will  return  to  thee 
immediately^.  * 

He  then  went  out,  and  I  with  him.  The  last  watch* 
of  the  night  remained.  We  walked  on,  and  the  dogs  barked 
at  us,  but  I  drove  them  away,  defending  him  and  myself, 
until  we  reached  the  storehouse  which  he  himself  opened 
and  entered.     He  commanded  me,  and  I  entered  with    him  ; 
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I  lit.  lower.    2  lit.  shepherd.    3  lit.  in  a  moment.    4  lit.  otie  third. 
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and,  after  locking  right  and  left,  he  went  up  to  a  bag  of 
flour  containing  over  a  hundred  pounds.  'Umar  then  said  to 
me,  *  O  *Abbas !  lift  it  on  to  my  shoulder '  and  I  did  so.  He 
then  pointed  at  a  jar  that  was  there  and  said  to 'me,  *  Carry 
that  jar  of  ghee^ '  and  I  lifted  it  up,  and  we  both  went  out. 
He  locked  the  door,  and  we  went  on  our  way,  flour  falling 
on  his  beard,  his  eyes,  and  his  forehead.  We  walked  on 
until  we  reached  half  our  way,  when  the  load  wearied  him, 
because  the  place  was  at  a  great  distance  off.  So  I  offered 
my  services^  saying,  *  May  my  father  and  mother  be  thy 
ransom,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  transfer  the  bag  from 
your  shoulder,  and  let  me  carry  it. '  '  Umar  answered,  *  No, 
by  God!  thou  wilt  not  bear  my  sins  and  burdens^  for  me 
on  the  day  of  judgment.  Know,  O  *Abbas  !  that  verily  the 
burden  and  the  carrying  of  mountains  of  iron  is  better  than  to 
have  to  account  for  an  unjust  act,  be  it  great  or  small,  espe- 
cially as  has  been  done  to  this  old  woman  who  has  been 
diverting  her  children  with  small  pebbles.  Oh  !  what  a  great 
sin  it  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  God  !  Let  us  hasten  and  go, 
O  *Abbas !  before  the  children  get  wearied  of  crying,  and  fall 
asleep,  as  she  said. ' 

He  then  went  on,  quickening  his  pace,  and  I  accompa- 
nied him.  He  was  panting  like  an  ox  from  fatigue^,  until 
we  reached  the  old  woman's  tent.  He  then  put  down  the 
bag  of  flour  from  his  shoulder  and  I  laid  the  jar  of  ghee 
before  him.  Then  he  himself  went  forward,  and,  taking  the 
cooking-pot,  poured  out  its  contents,  and,  putting  some  of 
the  ghee  into  it,  added  some  flour*.  Just  then  he  looked 
at  the  fire  and  lo  !  it  was  nearly  out.  He  asked  the  old 
woman,  '  Hast  thou  any  firewood  ? '  She  replied,  *  Yes,  O 
my  son  ! '  and  pointed  it  out  to  him  He  then  arose  and 
fetched  some  of  the  wood  ;  but  it  was  green.  He  put  some 
of  it  on  the  fire,  and  set  the  pot  on   the   fireplace,    bent  his 

I  lit.   I  offered  myself  to  him.    2    lit.  oppressions.     3  lit.  like  the 
panting  of  an  ox.    4  lit.  he  placed  the  floqr  close  to  the  ghee. 
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head  towards  the  ground  and  blew^  under  the  pot.  By  god! 
I  saw  the  smoke  of  the  firewood  coming  through  his  beard, 
which  trailed  on^  the  ground  when  he  stooped  low^  to  blow. 
He  continued  doing  this  until  the  fire  blazed  up  and  the 
ghee  melted  and  began  to  boil.  He  then  began  stirring  the 
ghee  with  one  hand  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  mixing  the 
flour  with  the  ghee  with  the  other,  (  and  continued  )  until 
it  was  cooked.         ^ 

All  this   time  the  children    were    shrieking   round    him. 
When  the  food  was  ready*,  he  asked  the  old    woman    for  a 
vessel,  which  she  brought  him.     He  poured  out    the    cooked 
food  into  the  vessel  and  blew  upon  it  with   his  mouth  to  cool 
it,  and  then  fed  the  little  ones  with  his    hands.      He    conti- 
nued feeding  them  thus,  one  after  another,  until  he  had  fed^ 
them  all  and  they  were  satisfied^.     They    then   began    play- 
ing and  laughing  with  one  another,  until  they  became  drowsy"^ 
and  slept.     *Umar   then  turned  to  the  old   woman    and    said 
to  her,  '  O  aunt !    I  am  a  relation  of  'Umar,    the    Prince    of 
the  Faithful,  and  shall  mention  thy  case  to  him    -  Come    to 
me  tomorrow  morning  at  Government  House,  and  thou    wilt 
find  me  there  ;  so  hope  for  the  best.'     Then  *Umar,  bidding  her 
goodbye,  left  the  tent,  and  I  with  him.     He  said  to  me,    *0 
'  Abbas  !  by  God  !    when    I    saw    the    old    woman  diverting 
her  children  with  pebbles,  I  felt  as  if  mountains  had  quaked 
38      and  fallen®  upon  my  back  until  I  brought  what  I   did^    and 
had  fed  them  with  what  I  cooked  for  them  until  they    were 
satisfied,  and  sat  down  playing  and  laughing.     It    was    then 
that  I  felt  that  these  mountains    had    fallen    off    my    back.' 
*Umar  then  returned^^  to  his  own  house,  and  ordered  me  to 
enter  with  him ;  and  we  spent  the  night  ( there  ).      The  next 
morning  the  old  woman  arrived,   and    *Umar    asked"   her    fo 


I  lit.  blew  with  his  mouth.  2  lit.  swept.  3  lit.  he  lowered  his  head. 
4  lit.  was  good,  suitable  or  agreeable,  slit,  brought.  6  lit.  they  were 
satiated  and  had  enough  food.  7  lit.  sleep  overcame  them.  8  lit.  rested. 
9  lit.  until  I  brought  what  I  brought.     10  lit.  came. 
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forgive  him,  and  settled  on  her  and  her  children  a  pension  from 
the  Public  Treasury  which  she  received  in  full  each  month^. 

XVI.  It  is  related  that,  when  the  Caliphate  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  *Abbasides,  all  the  adherents  of  the  Umay- 
yades  hid  themselves  from  them.  Among  the  Umayyades 
was  one  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sulaiman,  the  son  of  Abdul 
Malik.  This  Ibrahim  was  a  learned,  accomplished,  and  well- 
bred  man;  and  he  was  withal  in  the  prime  of  youth.  The 
^Abbasides  procured  a  pardon  for  him  from  As-Saffah.  Abul 
'Abbas  As-Saffah  granted  him  this  pardon,  and  treated 
him  with  honour,  and  said  to  him,  "Attend  my  court."  One 
day  Abul-* Abbas  As-Saffah  said  to  him,  "  O  Ibrahim !  re- 
late to  me  what  happened  to  thee  during  thy  concealment 
from  the  enemy."  He  replied,  "  To  hear  is  to  obey,  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful ! " 

"  I  was  hiding  at  Al-Hirah  in  a  house  in  a  street  over- 
looking the  country *-*  one  day,  while  I  was  on  the  house-top, 
I  suddenly  beheld  black  flags  coming  out  of  Al-Kufah,  and 
making  for  Al-Hlrah.     I  fancied  they  were  coming  for    me, 
so  I  quickly  left   the    house    in    disguise    ( and    proceeded ) 
until  I  reached  Al-Kufah.     But   I    knew    of    no    one    there 
with  whom  I  could  hide,  so  I  was  at  my  wit's  end.    I  look- 
ed about,  and,  behold  !    I  was  at    a  Jarge  gateway  (  leading 
to)  a  spacious  court-yard.     I  entered    it,   and    saw    a    man 
with  a  handsome  face  and  of  graceful    appearance    entering 
the  court-yard  with  his  followers.     He  dismounted   from  his 
horse,  and,  looking  round,  saw  me  and  said,  *  Who  art  thou, 
and  what  dost  thou  want?'     I  replied,  *(I  am)  a  man  who 
fears  for  his  life^,  and  who  has  come  to  seek  shelter   in  thy 
house.'     He  made  me  enter  his  house,  and  took   me    to    an 
apartment  next  to  his  harem ;  and  ( while  )  I  was  with  him, 
I  had  everything  I    could    desire    in    (the    way    of)    food, 
drink,  and  clothing.     He  did  not    ask    me    anything    about 

^  .11,  Ml  _  H _....-^-  ,  IIB     ■■-MI.^M^)        „       ,  I  l^gi 

I  lit.  month  by  month.    2  lit.  on  a  desert.    3  lit.  blood. 
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my  circumstances ;  but  he  used  to  ( go  out )  riding  every 
day  at  dawn,  and  did  not  return  till  about  midday.  One  day 
I  asked  him,  *  I  see  thee  make  a  point  of  riding  every  day ; 
why  is  that?'  He  answered,  *  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sulaiman, 
the  son  of  Abdul  Malik,  has  unjustly  killed  my  father,  and 
I  hear  that  he  is  hiding  in  Al-Hlrah  ;  so  I  search  for  him 
every  day.  Perhaps  I  may  find  him,  and  take  my  revenge 
on  him/  " 

Ibrahim  said,   "  When  I  heard    this,    O    Prince    of   the 
Faithful !  I  was  greatly  astonished,  and  said  to  myself,  *  Fate 
has,  indeed,  driven  me  to  my  death    in    the    house    of   one 
who  seeks  my  blood,'  and,  by  God  !  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful ! 
39     verily  ( at  that  time )  I  hated  life.      I  then    asked    the   man 
his  name  and  that  of  his  father,  and  he  informed   me ;    and 
I  knew  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  that  it  was   I   who 
had  killed  his  father.     Thereupon  I  said  to  him,  *  O  friend  ! 
thou  hast  a  just  claim  on  me,  and,  for  thy    kindness  to  me, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  direct  thee  to  the  enemy  who  has 
killed  thy  father,  and  draw  thee  a  step^  nearer  ( to  thy   de- 
sire ).'     He  then  said,  *  What  dost  thou    mean^  ? '     I  replied, 
*  I  am  Ibrahim,  the  son    of   Abdul    Malik,    and    I    am    thy 
father's  murderer ;  so  take  thy  revenge. '     He    smiled  at  me, 
and  said,  *  Has  the  hiding  and  the  exile  from  thy  home  and 
family    made    thee    so    tired    ( of  life )    that    thou    preferest 
death  ? '     I  then  replied,  *  No,  by  God  I    I  tell  thee  the  truth: 
I  killed  him  on  a  certain    day,    and    for    a    certain    reason.' 
When  the  man  heard  my  words,  and  knew  that  I  spoke  the 
truth,  his  colour  changed,  and  his  eyes   blazed'.      Then    he 
pondered  deeply,  and,  looking  up  at  me,  said,   *  As  for  thee, 
thou  wilt  surely  meet  my  father  before  a  just  Judge,  and  He 
will  take  his  revenge  on  thee.     As  for  me,  I  shall  not  break 
my  faith,  but  I  wish  thee  to  leave  me,  for  my  life  cannot  be 
safe  with  thee.'  He  then  offered  me  a  thousand    dinars,    but 
I  refused  to  accept  them,  and  parted    from    him.      This,    O 

1  lit.  footstep.    2  lit.  what  is  that  ?    3  lit.  became  red  hot. 
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Prince  of  the  Faithful !  was  the  most  generous  man  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  of  in  my  life,  next  to  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful, " 


XVII,  Among  stories  concerning  requital  for  good, 
(  the  following  is  )  related  on  the  authority  of  Al- Abbas, 
Head  of  the  Body  Guard  of  Al-Mamun.  He  said,  "  One 
day  I  went  to  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  in 
Baghdad,  and,  in  his  presence,  (  was  )  a  man  loaded  with 
chains.  The  Prince  said  to  me  *  O  'Abbas  !  *  and  I  answer- 
ed, *  I  am  at  thy  service,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  ! '  He 
said,  *  Take  this  ( prisoner )  with  thee,  keep  him  secure,  guard 
him,  and  bring  him  to  me  early  tomorrow  morning ;  but 
meanwhile  take  every  precaution.' "  Al- Abbas  says,  "  I 
called  some  men  who  carried  him  as  he  could  not  move.  I 
then  said  to  myself,  *  Because  of  all  the  warnings  given  to 
me  by  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  to  take  care  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  ms,  nothing  will  do  but  that  he  be  with  me 
in  my  house^.'  When  they  left  him  in  my  own  chamber 
in  my  house,  I  began  to  question  him  about  his  affairs,  his 
circumstances  and  whence  he  came.  He  replied,  *  I  am  from 
Damascus.'  I  said,  '  May  God  recompense  Damascus  and 
its  people  fully  !  What  is  thy  status  among  its  inhabitants  ?  \ 
He  said,  '  Of  whom  art  thou  inquiring  ? '  I  said,  '  Art  thou 
acquainted  with  such  and  such  a  one  ? '  He  replied,  *  How 
camest  thou  to  be  acquainted  with  that  man  ? '  I  said, '  An 
incident  befell  us.'  He  replied,  *  I  will  not  tell  thee  about 
him,  until  thou  informest  me  of  thy  affair  with  him.'  I  said, 
*  Woe  to  thee  !  I  was  with  one  of  the  Governors  in  Damas- 
cus when  its  people  took  up  arms  and  rose^  against  us  so  40 
that  the  Governor  had  himself  lowered  in  a  basket  from  Al- 
Hajjaj's  castle,j  and  fled  with  his  retinue.      I    too    fled    with 

I  lit.  no  more  is  necessary  than  that  he  should  be  with  me  or  it  is 
only  necessary  that  he  should  be  with  me  in  my  house.     2  lit.  came  out. 

I  Note  : — Hajjaj  was  one  of  the  Omayyad  princes.  The  castle  was 
the  residence  of  the  Governors-  in  Damascus. 
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the  rest  of  the  people.  While  I  was  running  along  one  of 
the  streets,  lo !  a  party  (  came  )  running  after  me ;  but  I 
ceased  not  running  from  them  until  I  had  effected  my  escape. 
I  then  passed  this  man  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  thee,  as 
he  was  seated  at  the  door  of  his  house ;  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  Help  me,  and  God  will  help  thee.'  He  replied,  *  Have  no 
fear  !  enter  the  house ; '  and  I  entered  it.  " 

"  His  wife  said  to  me,  *Go  into  that  chamber,'  and  I 
did  so ;  and  the  man  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house.  I  did 
not  see  him  until  he  entered,  followed  by  soldiers  who  ex- 
claimed, *  By  God  !  he  is  with  thee. '  Whereupon  he  said, 
*  Go  into  the  house^  and  search  it.'  They  did  so  until  there 
remained  only  that  apartment  in  which  was  his  wife,  and  they 
shouted,  *  He  is  here.'  Then  the  woman  shouted,  rebuking 
them,  and  they  went  away.  The  man  went  out  and  sat  at  the 
door  of  his  house  for  a  while.  I  stood  trembling,  and  so 
great  was  my  fear  that  my  legs  would  not  support  me.  The 
woman  said,  *  Sit  down  ;  have  no  fear.'  I  seated  myself,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  man  came  in  saying,  '  Do  not  be 
afraid,  God  has  saved  thee^  from  their  mischief,  and  thou  wilt 
now  be  in  peace  and  security,  if  God  will,  ( May  He  be  blessed 
and  exalted  !  ).'     I  replied,  *  May  God  reward  thee  well ! 
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"  He  continued  to  associate  with  me  in  the  best  and 
most  handsome  manner  and  set  apart  for  me  a  place  in  his 
mansion,  and  saw  to  all  my  wants^.  He  was  never  tired  of  in- 
quiring after  my  comfort.  I  lived  with  him  for  four  months, 
leading  the  most  perfect  and  enjoyable^  life,  until  the  rebel- 
lion had  entirely  subsided,  and  its  effects  passed  away.  Then 
I  said  to  him,  *Wilt  thou  permit  me  to  go  out  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  my  slaves  ?  I  may  perhaps  chance  to  get 
some  news  of  them.'  He  bound  me  by^  oaths  and  promises 
that  I  would  return  to  him.     I  then    went    out  and   looked 

I  lit.  take  thou  the  house.  2  lit.  averted  their  evil  from  thee.  3. 
lit.  he  did  not  make  me  want  anything.  4  lit.  exalted.  5  lit.  he  took 
from  me. 
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for  my  slaves  but  could  not  find  any  trace  of  them ;  so 
I  returned  to  him  and  acquainted  him  with  the  fact.  All  this 
time^  he  did  not  know  who  I  was  nor  did  he  know  my 
name,  but  used  to  address  me  by  my  surname  only.  He  then 
said  to  me,  *  What  hast  thou  decided  upon  ?  *  I  replied,  *  I 
have  decided  to  proceed  to  Baghdad,  for  a  caravan  is  to  start 
(  for  that  city  )  three  days  hence.  Thou  hast  been  very 
good  to  me  all  this  time,  and  I  solemnly  swear  to  thee  that 
I  shall  never  forget  this  kindness  of  thine,  and  shall  assur- 
edly repay  thee  as  far  as  I  can.'  He  then  called  his  black 
slave,  and  said  to  him,  *  Have  such  and  such  a  horse  shod, 
and  get  ready  the  necessaries  for  a  journey.'  I  said  to  my- 
self, *  I  doubt  not  he  intends  going  out  to  an  estate  of  his, 
or  to  one  of  his  districts/  " 

"  However,  they  spent  the  whole  day  in  hard  work  and 
toil,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  caravan  was  to  start 
he  came  to  me  at  day-break^,  saying,  *  O  such  an  one  ! 
rise,  for  the  caravan  is  to  start  at  once,  and  I  do  not 
want^  thee  separated  from  it. '  Then  I  said  to  myself, 
'  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  (  provisions )  or  to  hire  a  mount*.  *  I 
got  up  and  found  him  and  his  wife  carrying  a  suit  of  the 
best  clothes,  a  pair  of  new  boots,  and  all  the  necessaries  for 
a  journey.  He  then  brought  me  a  sword  and  a  belt,  and 
these  he  fastened  round  my  waist.  Then  a  mule  was  brought 
on  which  two  cases  had  been  strapped^,  and  on  them  he 
placed  the  beding.  He  handed  me  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  two  cases,  which  contained  five  thousand  dirhems,  and 
brought  me  the  horse  that  he  had  had  shod,  together  with 
its  saddle  and  bridle,  and  said,  *  Ride  the  horse,  and  this 
black  slave  will  serve  thee  and  groom  it.'  Then  he  and  his 
wife  came  forward  to  apologise  for  any  short-coming  in  their 
attention  to  me,  and  he  rode  along  with  me  to  see  me  off; 
and  I  set  out  for  Baghdad.     I  have  been    on    the    look-out 

I  lit.  with  all  that.    2  lit.  a  little  time  before  day-break.    3  lit.  I  dis- 
like or  hate.    4  lit.  a  beast  for  riding.     5  lit,  loaded. 
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for  news  of  him,  ( to  enable  me  )  to  fulfil  the  promise  1 
made  to  recompense  and  reward  him;  but  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  and  have  had  no  time 
to  send  any  one  who  might  get  news  of  him ;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  am  asking  thee  about  him. " 

"  When  I  had  finished  talking,  the  prisoner  said  to  me, 
*  God  the  most  High  has  enabled  thee  to  keep  thy  promise, 
and  to  recompense  thy  benefactor  for  what  he  did,  and  re- 
pay him  for  his  favour,  without  ( putting )  thyself  to  any 
inconvenience,  or  having  to  incur  any  trouble^.'  I  thereupon 
said,  '  How  is  that  ? '  He  replied,  '  I  am  the  man  ;  but  the 
distress  I  am  now  suffering  has  so  changed  my  condition^ 
that  thou  wilt  hardly  recognize  me  to  be  the  man  thou 
sawst^.'  He  then  continued  recounting  to  me  the  details 
of  the  adventure*  until  he  proved  his  identity.  And  I  could 
not  restrain  myself  from  getting  up  and  kissing  his  head.  I 
then  exclaimed,  *  What  has  reduced  thee  to  (  the  state  in  ) 
which  I  see  ( thee )  ? '  The  prisoner  replied,  *  A  rebellion, 
similar  to  the  one  which  took  place  in  thy  days  was  stirred 
up  in  Damascus,  and  was  attributed  to  me  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  sent  out  troops  who  restored  order  in  the  city, 
and  I  was  seized  and  beaten  until  I  was  on  the  point  of 
death.  I  was  put  in  irons  and  sent  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  and  he  considers  mine  a  capital  offence "^  and  will 
undoubtedly  put  me  to  death.  I  was  taken  from  my  family 
without  (  being  allowed  to  make  )  a  will.  One  of  my  slaves, 
who  will  go  back  to  my  family  with  news  about  me,  has 
followed  me,  and  he  is  staying  with  so-and-so.  If  it  pleases 
thee  to  recompense  me,  send  one  who  can  bring  him  to  me 
that  I  may  charge  him  with  my  last  wishes.  If  thou  dost 
this,  thou  wilt  exceed  the  bounds  of  recompense  and,  as  it  were, 
fulfil  thy  promise.'    I  replied,  '  God  will  decide  for  the  best.'  " 

1  lit.  provision.  2  lit.  it  has  so  altered  my  condition  in  your  eyes. 
3  lit.  knew  of  me.  4  lit.  causes.  5  lit  my  case  in  his  opinion  was 
very  serious. 
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He  ( *Abbas )  then  ordered  a  blacksmith  to  be  brought 
at  night,  had  the  chains  severed,  and  the  fetters  removed 
from  the  prisoner,  and  gave  him  a  bath  in  the  house^,  and 
clothed  him  with  such  garments  as  he  stood  in  need  of.  He 
then  despatched  one  who  brought  to  the  prisoner  his  slave. 
When  they  met^  the  prisoner  began  to  weep,  and  told  the  42 
slave  his  wishes.  Thereupon  A1-' Abbas  called  his  Lieutenant 
and  said,  "Bring  me  such  and  such  a  horse  of  mine,  and 
such  and  such  another  horse,  and  such  and  such  a  he-mule; 
and  such  and  such  a  she-mule, "  and  continued  until  it 
amounted  to  ten  ;  also,  "Ten  boxes,  and  such  and  such  clothes, 
and  such  and  such  food. "  He  added,  "  Bring  me  a  bag 
containing  ten  thousand  dirhems,  and  a  purse  containing  five 
thousand  gold  pieces."  Then  he  said  to  his  Lieutenant  of 
the  Body  Guard,  "Take  this  man  and  escort  him  as  far 
as  Al-Ambar.:^" 

"I  (the  prisoner)  said  to  him  ('Abbas),  *  My  crime  is 
of  great  magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and  my  case  is  serious  ;  and  if  thou  pleadest  that  I  have 
escaped,  then  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  will  send  all  his  at- 
tendants^  to  search  for  me,  and  I  shall  be  brought  back  and 
slain.*  He  ('Abbas)  then  said  to  me,  '  Save  thyself,  and  let 
me  take  the  consequences'^.'  Then  I  said,  '  By  God  !  I  will 
not  leave  Baghdad  until  I  know  what  will  become  of  thee: 
if  thou  requirest  my  presence,  I  will  appear.  *  He  ( 'Abbas  ) 
then  said  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Body  Guard,  '  If  the 
matter  stands  as  he  says,  let  him  remain  in  such  and  such 
a  place.  If  I  am  safe  early  tomorrow  morning,  I  will  let  him 
know;  if  I  am  killed,  I  shall  be  saving  him  by  sacrificing 
my  life  as  he  saved  me  by  his.  And  I  adjure  thee  by  God 
that  thou  wilt  not  allow  a  dirhem*s  (  worth  )  of  his  property 
to  be  lost,  and  that  thou  wilt  do  thy  utmost  to  get  him 
(  safely  )  out  of  Baghdad.*  " 

I  lit.  he  made  him  enter  the  bath  of  his  house.      2  lit.   he  saw  him. 
3  lit.  every  one  present  at  his  door.    4  lit.  let  me  manage  my  affairs. 
I  Name  of  a  town  on  the  Euphrates. 
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The  prisoner  said,  "  The  Lieutenant  of  the  Body  Guard 
took  me  and  put  me  in  a  safe  place^,  and  Al- Abbas  occu- 
pied himself  in  taking  bath  and  anointing  himself  with  per- 
fume and  providing  himself  with  shroud. "  *Abbas  said,  "  I 
had  hardly  finished  my  morning  prayers  when  the  messen- 
gers of  Al-Mamun  came  looking  for  me,  saying,  *  The  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  commands  thee  to  bring  the  man  with  thee.'  " 
Al- Abbas  said,  "  1  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  and  found  him  seated  ready  dressed.  He  asked  me 
*  Where  is  the  man?'  but  I  remained  silent.  He  again  ask- 
ed, *  Woe  to  the !  (  Where  is  )  the  man  ? '  I  replied,  *  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful !  listen  to  me.'  He  said,  '  I  swear  by  God 
that,  if  thou  tell  me  that  he  has  run  away,  I  will  assuredly 
cut  off  thy  heada.'  I  then  said,  *  No,  by  God  !  O  Prince  of 
the  Faithful  !  he  has  not  run  away ;  but  listen  to  my  story  and 
his :  then  it  rests  with  thee  to  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt.'  He 
said,  *  Speak ; '  I  then  said,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  this 
is  what  happened  to  me  in  connection  with  him^  ;  *  and  I 
related  to  him  the  whole  story,  and  told  him  that  I  wished 
to  keep  my  promise  to  the  prisoner,  and  recompense  him  for 
what  he  had  done  for  me.  And  I  said,  *  My  liege  lord,  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  I  are  between  two  alternatives : 
either  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  will  pardon  me,  and  I  shall 
have  fulfilled  my  engagement  and  recompensed  him,  or  he 
will  kill  me,  and  I  shall  have  saved  him  with  my  life ;  and 
I  have,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful!  already  prepared  myself 
for  death*  and  here  is  my  shroud.'  " 

"  When  Al-Mamun  heard  the  story,  he  said,  *  Woe  to 
thee  ! '  May  God  not  reward  thee  well  ( in  the  next  world  )^! 
Truly  he  did  what  he  did  for  thee  without  knowing  thee,  and 
thou  requiteth  him  because  of  thy  promise  and  of  thy 
acquaintance,  but  for  nothing  else^.  Why  didst  thou  not 
inform  me  about  him  before  ?     We  would  have  recompensed 

I  lit  a  place  where  I  could  feel  secure.  2  lit.  neck.  3  lit.  my  affair 
with  him  was  such  and  such.  4  lit.  anointed  myself.  5  lit.  concerning 
your  soul.    6  lit.  for  this  reason  and  for   no  other. 
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him  for  thee,  and  would  not  have  been  remiss  in  paying  off 
thy  debt  to  him/  I  replied,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  he 
is  here.  He  has  sworn  not  to  depart  until  he  knows  that 
I  am  safe.  If  thou  requireth  his  presence,  he  will  appear/ 
Thereupon  Al-Mamiin  said,  *  This  (act)  of  his  is  even  nobler 
than  the  first.  Now  go  and  comfort  him,  allay  his  fears  and 
bring  him  to  me  that  I  may  take  upon  myself  to  recom- 
pense him*." 

'Abbas  says,  "  I  came  to  him  and  said,  *  Do  not  fear^, 
for  truly  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  has  said  such  and  such/ 
He  said,  *  Praise  be  to  God,  who  alone  is  worthy  to  be 
praised,  alike  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity !  *  He  then  arose, 
prostrated  himself  twice  in  prayer,  mounted  (  his  horse  )  and 
we  went  together  ( to  the  palace  ).  And  when  he  was  taken 
before  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  the  latter  received  him 
kindly,  made  him  approach  the  throne,  conversed  with  him 
until  the  midday  meal  was  served,  and  ate  with  him.  He 
( also )  bestowed  on  him  a  robe  of  honour,  and  offered  him 
the  Governorship  of  Damascus.  But  the  prisoner  asked  to 
be  excused  (  from  accepting  that  post ).  Al-Mamun  then 
ordered  for  him  ten  horses,  together  with  their  saddles  and 
bridles,  ten  mules  with  their  trappings,  ten  bags*  of  money, 
ten  thousand  gold  coins,  ten  white  slaves  with  their  mounts, 
and  wrote  to  his  Governor  in  Damascus,  recommending  the 
prisoner  to  him 'and  his  exemption  from  taxation.  He  then 
commanded  the  prisoner  to  write  to  him  about  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Damascus.  This  he  regularly  did^,  and  whenever 
the  mail-bag  containing  his  letter  arrived,  he  said  to  me, 
*  O  'Abbas !  here  is  a  letter  from  thy  friend  and  God  alone 
knows  the  truth^. 


I  lit.  let  your  fear  cease.    2  lit.  his  letters  began  to  reach  Al-Mamun. 
3  lit.  God  knows  best. 

*  Note  : — Bidr=a  bag  containing  a  sum  of  money  equal   to    io,ooo 
dirhems  about  £  20/-  sterling,  . 
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XVIII.  It  was  reported  to  Harun-Ar-Rashld  that  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Umayyades  in  Damascus  had  great 
riches,  a  high  position  in  society  and  a  great  following^  ; 
that  he  had  kinsmen,  sons  and  white  slaves,  who  rode  on 
horses,  carried  arms,  and  raided  the  Eastern  Rqpian  Empire; 
that  he  was  very  liberal,  generous,  munificent,  and  hospitable; 
and  that  Harun-Ar-Rashid  was  not  safe  from  him.  This 
news  seemed  very  serious  to  Rashld.  Manarah  says  that 
Ar-Rashid  came  to  know  of  this  while  he  was  in  Al-Kufah 
on  his  return  after  the  pilgrim  season,  during  his  pilgrimage 
(  to  Mecca  )  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty  six,  after  he 
had  made  the  people  swear  fealty  to  his  sons  Amin,  Al- 
Mamun  and  Al-Mo'atasam  (  as  his  successors  ).  "  He  sum- 
moned me  when  he  was  alone  ( In  his  chamber )   and    said, 

*  I  have  sent  for  you  about  an  affair  which  has  caused  me 
anxiety  and  disturbed  my  sleep  ;  so  consider  how  to  remedy 
it.*     He  then  told  me  the  story  of  the  Umayyad,    and    said, 

*  Start  immediately,  for  I  have  horses  ready  for  thee,  and 
have  arranged  for^  thy  needs  as  to  provisions,  expenses  and 
necessaries  (  for  the  journey  ).  A  hundred  slaves  will  join 
thee,  so  go  by  the  desert  route.  This  is  my  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  in  Damascus,  and  here  are  the  fetters.  Deal  at  once 
with  the  man.  If  he  hears  and  submits,  put  the  fetters  on 
him  and  bring  him  to  me ;  if  he  offers  resistance,  then  thou 
and  those  who  are  with  thee  are  to  take  hijn  into  custody, 
lest  he  should  escape.     Despatch  the  letter  to  the    Amir    of 

A^  Damascus,  that  he  may  assist  thee  in  his  capture ;  then  bring 
ye  the  man  to  me.  I  have  fixed  a  term  of  six  days  for  thy 
going,  six  days  for  thy  returning,  and  one  for  thy  halting 
there ;  and  this  is  a  double  camel-litter,  that  thou  mayest 
put  him  on  one  side  when  thou  hast  fettered  him,  and  sit 
thyself  on  the  other.  Do  not  entrust  his  custody  to  anyone 
else  until  thou  bringest  him  to  me  on  the  thirteenth  day 
from  thy  departure.  When  thou  enterest  his  mansion, 
examine  it   carefully    and    all    that    are    in    it,    namely,  his 

I  lit.  he  was  obeyed  in  the  city.    2  lit.  removed. 
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kinsmen,  his  sons,  and  his  slaves ;  estimate  his  fortune,  his  ^ 
circumstances  and  his  position,  and  commit  to  memory, 
word  for  word,  what  the  man  says  from  the  time  thy  eyes 
fall  on  him  up  to  the  time  thou  bringest  him  to  me.  Take 
care  that  he  does  not  mislead  thee  in  any  matter  concerning 
his  case.    Now  go.'  " 

Manarah  says,  "  I  then  took  leave  of  him  and  set  out. 
Going  out,  I  rode  on  a  camel,  and  proceeded  from  stage  to 
stage,  travelling  day  and  night  until  I  arrived  at  Damascus 
in  the  first  (  part  )  of  the  seventh  night.  As  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut,  I  disliked  entering  by  night ;  so  passed 
the  night  until  the  gate  outside  the  city  was  opened  next 
morning.  I  then  entered  it,  just  as  I  was.  I  arrived  at  the 
man's  door,  before  which  a  large  number  of  people  and  a 
great  retinue  were  drawn  up.  I  did  not  ask  permission,  but 
entered  without  leave.  When  the  people  saw  whit  I  had 
done,  they  inquired  about  me  of  one  of  my  attendants,  who 
replied,  'This  is  Manarah,  the  messenger  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful  to  your  master.'  "  Manarah  says,  "  When  I  reached 
the  court-yard  of  the  house,  I  dismounted  and  entered  an 
audience-room  in  which  I  saw  a  number  of  people  sitting, 
as  I  thought  the  man  might  be  among  them.  They  got  up 
and  welcomed  me.  I  asked,  *  Is  such  a  one  among  you  ? ' 
They  answered,  *  No  ;  we  are  his  sons  and  he  is  in  the  bath 
room.'  Thereupon  I  said,  *  Ask  him  to  make  haste ;  and 
one  of  them  went  to  tell  him  to  hasten,  while  I  carefully 
observed  the  house,  all  it  Contained,  and  the  retinue.  I  found 
the  inmates  of  the  house  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in 
great  excitement.  1  continued,  however,  my  observation,  utl* 
til  the  man  came  out  after  a  long  delay^.  I  had  become 
suspicious  about  him,  and  my  anxiety  and  fear  increased  lest 
he  should  conceal  himself;  until  I  saw  a  person  looking  like 
one  who  had  just  come  out  of  a  bath,  walking  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house,  surrounded  by  »  crowd  of  elderly  persons, 
young  men,  and  boys  who  were  his  sons  and  slaves. " 

I  after  a  prolonged  stiy. 
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"  Thereupon  I  said,  '  Verily  he  is  the  man. '      He  canie 
and  took  his  seat,  and  saluted  me  briefly,  asking    me    about 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  the  stability  of  His  Highness* 
affairs ;  and  I  told  him  what  I  thought  reasonable.     He  had 
hardly  finished  speaking,  when  the  servants  brought  in  trays 
of  fruits.    *  Come  Manarah, '    he  said,  *  and  eat  with  us. '     I 
said,  *  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  so ; '  and    he    did    not 
repeat  the  invitation,  but  he  and  his    companions    ate.      He 
then  washed  his  hands  and  asked  for  food,  and  they  brought 
him  an  excellent  repast^,  such  as  I  have  seen   nowhere    ex- 
cept at   the    Caliph's.      Thereupon,    he    said,    *  O  Manarah ! 
join  us  in  our  meal ',  without  adding  ( any  title )  to  my  name, 
45      but  addressing  me  just  as  the  Caliph  did.      I   refused  ;    and 
he  did  not  ask  me  again,  but  ate  with  his  companions,  who  were 
nine  of  his  sons.     I  noted  his  (  manner  of )  eating,  and  found 
that    he    ate    like    kings;    and    that    the  excitement    which 
existed  in  his  house  had  (  also  )  subsided  ;  and  that  they  only 
removed  one  course  from  his  table  in  order  to  replace  it    at 
once  by  another   much    better    and    more    appetising.      His 
slaves  had  taken  my  baggage  and  slaves,  and  removed  them 
to  another  place  when  1  alighted  at  the   house.      My    slaves 
could  not  prevent  them  (  from  so  doing  ).     I  was,   therefore, 
left  alone,  having  none  near  me,  but  five  or  six  slaves  who  were 
in  attendance^.     I  said  to  myself,  *  This  (  man )  is  very  power- 
ful and  headstrong,   and    if   he    refuses    to    accompany    me 
on  the  journey,  I  myself  cannot  make  him  do    so,    nor    can 
any  who  are  with  me,  nor  can  I  keep  him    securely,    unless 
the  Amir  of  the  country  helps   me.     I    grew    very    anxious, 
suspicious,  and  reflective  on  account  of  his   treating  me  with 
disdain,  and  of  his  slighting  me  by  calling  me  by  my  name, 
and  not  caring  about  my  refusing  his  food,  nor  asking  what 
1  brought  him,  but  eating  his  food  unconcernedly.     All  this 
worried  me^." 


I  lit.  table  ;  Ibod.    2  lit.  standing   at  my  head.     3  lit.  caused  me  to 
suspefct  or  be  doubtful. 
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"  When  he  had  finished  eating  his  food  and  had  washed 
his  hands,  he  called  for  the  incense  and  perfumed  himself, 
and  rose  to  say  his  midday  prayers;  and,  having  finished  these, 
he  went  on  with^  his  supplication  and  invocations  to  God, 
and  I  saw  that  his  prayers  were  correctly  recited 2.  When 
he  left  his  oratory^,  he  came  up  to  me  and  said, '  O  Manarah! 
what  has  brought  thee  here  ? '  I  then  took  out  the  letter  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  opened* 
and  read  it,  and  when  he  had  finished  reading  he  called  his 
sons  and  dependants.  A  large  crowd  of  them  collected,  and 
I  felt  certain  that  he  intended  to  rush  upon  me.  When 
they  had  all  collected^,  he  began  taking  solemn  oaths  which 
comprised  the  divorce  (  of  his  wife  ),  the  emancipation  (  of 
his  slaves  ),  the  performance  of  a  pilgrimage  (  to  Mecca  ), 
the  application  of  his  property  to  charity  and  endowments, 
and  that  no  two  of  his  people  should  assemble  in  one  place. 
He  ordered  them  to  depart  and  enter  their  houses,  and  not 
to  appear  in  public  until  some  reliable  information  was  com- 
municated to  them,  adding,  '  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  for  me  to  go  to  him,  and  I  cannot  stay  for 
one  moment  after  reading^  it.  You  will  treat  the  women 
kindly  whom  I  leave  behind.  I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
accompany  me.     Bring  thy  fetters,  O  Manarah  ! 


)  )i 


"  I  called  for  them.  They  were  in  a  basket,  and  he  put 
out  his  hands.  Having  fettered  him,  I  ordered  my  slaves  to 
convey  him  to  the  litter,  which  was  accordingly  done^.  I 
rode  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  set  out  at  once,  and  did  not 
meet  the  Amir  of  the  city  or  anyone  else.  I  travelled  with 
the  man,  who  had  brought  no  one  with  him,  until  we  arrived 
outside  Damascus.  He  then  began  to  converse  with  me 
cheerfully,  (  and  continued  )  conversing  until  we  came  to  a 
beautiful  garden  in  the  Campania.  He  said  to  me,  *  Dost 
thou  see  this  ? '     I  replied,  *  Yes» '  He  said,  *It  is  mincj  and  it 

I  lit*  increased.  2  lit.  performed  as  they  ought  to  be.  3  lit.  a  niche 
or  altar.  4  lit. -broke  its  seal.  5  lit.  completed.  6  lit.  looking  through. 
7  lit.  till  he  was  in  the  litter. 
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46  contains  such  and  such  rare  trees ; '  he  then  came  to  another 
garden  and  said  likewise.  He  then  came  to  beautiful  fields 
and  villages  and  said  as  before,  *  These  are  mine. '  I 
became  very  angry  with  him^  and  said,  *  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  thy  case  has  caused  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
so  much  anxiety  that  he  has  sent  to  thee  one  who  has 
removed  thee^  from  among  thy  family,  thy  property  and  thy 
sons,  and  carried  thee  off  alone,  fettered  and  in  chains  ? 
Thou  dost  not  know  how  thy  case  will  end  nor  what  will 
happen  to  thee.  Thy  mind  is  so  free  from  all  care  that  thou 
describest  thy  villages  and  gardens  after  I  had  come  to  ( take  ) 
thee,  and  thou  dost  not  think  of  what  I  have  brought,  but 
art  tranquil  in  mind,  caring  very  little.  Verily,  thou  wast 
in  my  opinion  an  eminent  old  man.' 


)  I) 


"  Thereupon  he  said  to  me  in  reply,  *  Verily,  we  belong 
to  God  and  verily  to  Him  we  shall  return*.  I  was  wrong  in 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  thee^ :  I  thought  that  thou 
wast  a  man  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  that  thou  wouldst  not 
have  attained  this  position  from  the  Caliphs  unless  they  had 
tested  thee;  whereas,  thy  intellect  and  thy  words  resemble 
those  of  the  common  people.  As  to  what  thou  saidst  about 
the  Prince  of  the  Paithful,  his  agitation,  and  his  bringing  me 
out  to  his  door  in  this  way,  I  have  now  no  alternative 
but  to  seek  the  help  of  God,  for  I  trust  in  God  ( May 
He  be  Exalted  and  Magnified  ! )  who  holds  in  His  hand 
the  affairs*  of  the  Prince  of  the  faithful  the  latter  can  neither 
do  good  nor  harm  to  himself,  but  by  the  will  of  God,  the 
most  Exalted  and  Glorious;  and  I  have  committed  no  offence 
against  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  that  I  should  fear  him. 
Moreover,  when  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  knows  my  case,  my 
simplicity,  and  my  loyalty,  he  will  send  me  back  with  honour. 


I   lit    my  anger  increased.     2  lit.  tore  or  wrested  you   away.     3  lit. 
my  judgment  of  your  character  was  wrong.     4  lit.  forelocks. 

*  Note.  This  formula  is  especially  used  at   death,  or  on  unpleasant 
occasions  or  when  any  calamity  befalls  a  Moslem. 
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for  the  envious  people  and  my  enemies  have  brought  to  him 
false  accusations  against  me,  and  have  invented  false  reports. 
He  will  not  consider  it  lawful  to  shed  my  blood,  but  will 
refrain  from  doing  me  injury  and  causing  me  trouble,  and 
will  send  me  back  with  honour,  and  let  me  live  in  his  country 
respected  and  esteemed.  If  it  were  preordained  by  God  (  May 
His  name  be  Exalted  and  Glorified  !  )  that  evil  should  happen 
to  me  from  the  Caliph,  and  my  time  of  death  should 
approach,  and  the  shedding  of  my  bhcd  be  on  his  hand,  then 
I  trust  in  God^  who  is  the  Creator,  and  Provider,  and  Giver 
of  life  and  death.  Patience,  submission,  and  resignation  ( are 
due)  to  Him  who  is  the  Master  of  this  world  and  the  next. 
I  had  thought  that  thou  wast  aware  of  this ;  but,  now  that  I 
know  the  scope  of  thy  understanding,  I  shall  not  speak  a  word 
to  thee  if  it  please  God  the  most  High  until  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful  decides  between  us^." 

^*  He  then  turned  away  from  me,  and  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  from  him,  except  the  praising  of  God,  or  his  request 
for  water  or  anything  else  he  required,  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  Al-Kufah,  on  the  13th  day,  in  the  afternoon.  The 
fleetest  camels  came  to  meet  me  six  leagues  from  Al-Kufah 
to  get  news  about  me.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me  they  turn- 
ed back  and  proceeded  with  the  news  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful.  I  reached  the  gate  at  the  end  of  day,  and,  alight-  .y 
ing^,  went  in  to  Al-Rashid  and,  having  kissed  the  ground 
before  him,  stood  up.  He  said  to  me,  '  Tell  me  what  news 
thou  hast*  O  Manarah  ! ;  take  care  that  thou  dost  not  omit 
a  single  word  of  it.'  I  then  rendered^  my  account  fully® 
until  I  came  to  the  description  of  the  fruit,  the  food,  the 
bath,  and  the  perfume,  and  what  my  mind  had  suggested 
to  me  that  he  might  refuse  to  submit,  when  anger  showed 
itself  on  the  face  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  and  increased 

I  lit.  have  a  good  opinion  of  God.  2  lit.  until  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful  makes  a  separation  or  distinction  between  us.  3  lit.  taking  off 
or  putting  down  the  saddle  and  the  baggage.  4  lit.  bring  what  thou 
hast.     5  lit,  I  carried  on  my  narrative.    6  lit.  from  beginning  to  end. 
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by  degrees  until  I  came  to  ( the  point  of )  the  Umayyad 
finishing  his  prayers,  his  attention  to  me,  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  reason  of  my  coming,  my  handing  the  letter  to  him,  his 
quickly  summoning  his  sons,  his  relations*  and  friends,  his 
binding  them  by  oath  that  no  one  should  follow  him,  and 
his  sending  them  away  and  stretching  out  his  feet  and  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  fettered.  Then  the  countenance  of  Ar- 
Rashld  continued  brightening,  until  I  came  to  what  the 
Umayyad  had  said  to  me  when  I  rebuked  him  at  the  time 
of  our  mounting  the  litter.  Ar-Rashid  said,  *  He  has  spoken 
the  truth.  By  God  !  this  man  has  only  been  envied  for  his 
prosperity,  and  has  been  falsely  accused ;  and  by  my  life  ! 
we  have  indeed  troubled  and  annoyed  him  and  likewise 
frightened  his  family.  Go  quickly  and  remove  the  fetters 
from  him,  and  bring  him  to  me'." 

Manarah  says,  "  I  then  went  and  took  off  his  fetters, 
and  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Ar-Rashld.  No  sooner 
did  Ar-RashId  see  him  than  I  saw  him  that  his  face  brightened 
up^.  Thereupon  the  Umayyad  approached,  saluted  him  with 
(  greetings  befitting )  the  Caliph,  and  then  stood  up.  Ar-Rashid 
returned  his  greetings  gracefully,  and  commanded  him  to  take 
a  seat.  The  man  did  so,  and  Ar-RashId  turned  towards  him, 
and  asked  him  about  his  affairs.  He  then  said  to  him, 
*  News  had  reached  us  concerning  thee  that  thou  wast  lead- 
ing a  life  of  pomp  arid  state,  and  that  thy  affairs  were  pros- 
perous, and  so  we  wished  to  see  thee,  and  hear  thy  words, 
and  show  thee  kindness  ;  so  mention  thy  need.'  Thereupon 
the  Umayyad  gave  a  suitable^  reply,  thanked  and  blessed 
the  Prince,  and  then  said,  *  I  have  only  one  request  to  make 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful'  So  the  latter  said,  *  It  is 
granted ;  what  is  it  ? '  He  said,  '  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  ! 
send  me  back  to  my  native  country,  my  relations  and  my 
sons,'  Ar-RashId  said,  *  We  shall  do  so,  but  ask  what  thou 
may  est  need  to  improve  thy  position  and  means  of  subsistence 

I  lit.    I  saw  water  of  life  move  in    the  face  of  Ar-Rashid.    2  lit. 
handsome,  . 
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for  surely  one  in  thy  position  shall  not  leave  without  asking 
a  favour^. '  He  replied,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  thy 
Governors  are  just,  and,  by  reason  of  their  justice,  I  am 
in  no  need  of  making  a  request;  my  affairs  and  those  of 
the  people  of  my  city  are  in  good  order  because  of  justice, 
which  is  universal  under  the  protection^  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful.'  Ar-Rashid  said,  *  Depart  under  an  escort  to  thy 
city,  and  write  to  us  if  any  ( unforeseen  )  incident  happen  to 
thee.  '  Thereupon  the  Umayyad  took  leave  of  Ar-Rashid, 
and,  when  he  had  gone  out,  Ar-Rashid  said,  *  O  Manarah  ! 
Convey  him  at  once  and  accompany  him  on  his  way  back 
as  you  brought  him,  until  you  reach  his  assembly-room  from 
which  you  took  him.'  "  So  Manarah  took  leave  of  the  Prince 
and  departed.  Manarah  says,  "  I  ceased  not  accompaying  him  .3 
until  we  arrived  at  his  house.  His  relations  rejoiced  for  him, 
and  gave  me  rich  gifts  and  I  departed." 

XIX.  Abu-Mohamed  Ash-Sha'abi  Al-Warraq  (The 
Stationer)  who  lived  near  the  North-East  gate  of  Baghdad, 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  first  bridge,  has  related,  on 
the  authority  of  Hamad,  the  son  of  Ishaq  (who  relates)  on 
the  authority  of  his  father  Ishaq,  the  son  of  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Maimun  Al-Mouseli,  who  says,  "  While  I  was  one  day 
with  Al-Mamun,  who  was  at  leisure,  and  in  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  lo  !  he  said  to  me,  *  O  Ishaq  !  this  is  a  day  of  rest^ 
and  pleasure. '  I  answered,  '  May  God  make  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  happy,  and  cause  his  pleasures  and 
joys  to  be  perpetual !  *  Thereupon  Al-Mamun  said,  *  O  slaves  ! 
keep  watch  at  the  door  and  bring  wine.'  "  Ishaq  says,  "  He 
then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  made  me  enter  a  sitting  room 
other  than  the  one  in  which  we  were  seated,  and  lo  !  tables 
were  set  up,  and  everything  that  the  occasion  required  was 
soon  ready  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  everything  had  been  arranged 
beforehand.  '*     Ishaq  says,    "  We   ate,    and    began  to    drink. 

I  lit,  without  requiring  something  of  this.       2  lit.   shade.       3    lit. 
retirement. 
10 
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Then  came  the  singing  girls  from  all  parts,  with  varieties  of 
songs  and  all  sorts  of  diversions;  and  we  continued  thus  till 
the  end  of  the  day.  When  the  sun  had  set,  Al-Mamun  said 
to  me,  *  O  Ishaq !  the  best  days  of  youth  are  the  days  of 
enjoyment. '  I  replied,  *  It  is  so,  by  God  !  O  Prince  of  the 
Faithful  ! '  He  replied,  *  I  have  an  idea.  Wilt  thou  join  me 
in  it^  ?  *  I  said,  '  I  concur  with^  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful. 
May  God  prolong  his  life!'  He  said,  '  Perhaps  we  might 
get  up  early  tomorrrow  morning  for  our  morning  draught. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  harem ;  so  stay 
where  thou  art  and  dost  not  go  away,  for,  surely  I  will 
come  to  thee  shortly. '     I  replied,  '  To  hear  is  to  obey.'  " 

"  He  then  arose  and  went  to  the  women's  quarters,  and 
no  news  had  come  of  him  when  half  the  night  had  passed." 
Ishaq  says,  "  Al-Mamun  had,  of  God's  creatures,  the  greatest 
passion  for  women  folk,  and  the  most  violent  inclination  to- 
wards them,  and  was  infatuated  by  them ;  I  knew  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  that  the  women  had 
caused  him  to  forget  me,  his  previous  proposal,  and  the 
promise  he  made  me  to  return.  I  said  to  myself,  *  He  is 
enjoying  himself^  while  I  am  not ;  and  in  me  is  yet  left 
some  strength,  so  I  arose  to  go  out.  *  The  servants  then  said, 
*What  dost  thou  desire  to  do,  and  whither  dost  thou  intend 
going?'  I  replied,  *I  intend  going  away.'  They  said,  *  And 
if  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  asks  for  thee  ?  '  I  replied,  *  He 
is  enjoying  himself:  music  and  pleasure  have  distracted  him 
so  much  that  he  will  not  seek  for  me;  though  he  had  made 
an  engagement  with  me,  the  time  has  already  passed,  and 
there  is  no  reason^  for  my  staying  on  here.'  " 

Ishaq  relates,  "  I  was  a  person  of  authority  in  Al-Mamun's 

palace,    and    my    word    was    accepted    there.      I    was  never 

40     opposed  in  anything  I  might  suggest;  so  I  went   out  quickly 

to  the  gate  of  the    palace,   where    the    slaves    of   the    house 

I  lit.  I  have  thought  of  a  thing,  have  you  any  desire  or  inclination  for 

it.    2  lit.   I  do  not  put  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of. 3  lit. 

he  is  in  his  pleasures  or  enjoyment    4  lit.  meaning,   ground. 
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and  the  guards  on  duty  met  me,  saying,  *  Thy  slaves  have 
already  gone  away :  they  had  brought  thee  an  ass  but,  when 
they  knew  that  thou  wouldst  pass  the  night  here,  they  went 
away. '  I  replied,  '  Never  mind  !  I  shall  walk  down  to  my 
house  alona'.  They  said,  *  May  we  bring  thee  one  of  the 
guards'  horses  ? '  I  answered,  *  I  do  not  need  it. '  They  said, 
*ShalI  we  walk  before  thee  with  a  torch  ?  '  I  replied,  *  No  ! 
I  do  not  desire  that  either^.'  I  proceeded  towards  my  house 
until  I  came  to  a  road,  and,  turning  into  one  of  the  lanes, 
I  beheld,  on  one  of  the  walls,  something  hanging  down  from 
a  house  into  the  lane.  I  could  not  help  approaching  the  thing 
to  find  out  what  it  was,  and  lo !  it  was  a  large  basket,  covered 
with  brocade,  suspended  by  fohr  handles,  and  attached  to  it 
were  four  silken  cords.  " 

"  When  I  looked  at  it,  and  knew  what   it    was,    I    said, 

*  By  God  !  verily  ( there  must  be  )  some  cause  for  this,  and 
some  object  in  it.'  I  stood  awhile  deliberating  and  thinking 
upon  my  situation,  and  after  continuing  thus  for  a  long  time, 
I  said,  *  By  God !  I  will  venture  to  sit  in  it,  come  what  may.' 
I  then  wrapped  my  head  in  my  cloak  and  seated  myself 
inside  the  basket.  When  the  persons  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
felt  the  weight,  they  pulled  up  the  basket  until  it  eventually 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  lo  !  there  were  four  female 
slaves,  and  they  said  to  me,  '  Get  out,  thou  art  a  welcome 
visitor,     i^rt  thou  an  old  friend,  or  a  new  one  ? '      I  replied, 

*  I  am  not  an  old  friend,  but  a  new  one.  '  Then  they 
said,  *0  maid  servant  !  bring  ths  candle.  '  One  of  them 
hastened  and  brought  a  brass  basin  with  a  candle  in  it,  and 
walked  before  me  until  I  descended  into  a  neat  and  clean 
apartment,  in  which  was  such  beauty  and  excellence  that  I 
was  astonished.  Then  she  made  me  enter  well-furnished 
sitting-rooms,  which  had  couches  arranged  in  rows,  the  like 
of  which  I  had  never  sean  except  in  the  palace  of  the 
Galiph.  I  sat  on  the  lowest  of  these  seats^,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  heard^  voices  and  din,  and    the    curtains    on    one 

,      ,  -  ■     ,   ■  T  .11  '       ■■         '      ■ T      -•  -   I  -^ 

£  lit.  also.    2  lit,  the  lowest  seat.     3  lit.  perceived. 
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side  of  the  rooms  were  raised,  and  lo !  maids  walked  in,  some 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  others  with  censers,  in  which 
were  burned  aloes-wood  and  ambergris.  " 

"  Among  the  maids  was  a  damsel  like  a  statue  of  ivory, 
walking  gracefully^  between  them  like  the  rising  full  moon, 
and  with  a  form^  that  shamed  ( in  gracefulness ),  the  branches. 
When  I  beheld  her  I  could  not  help  getting  up.      She  said, 

*  Thou  art  a  welcome  visitor,  but  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
visit  us ; '  and  sitting  down,  made  me  take  another  seat  close 
to  her^.  Sh3  then  said,  *  By  God  !  how  came  this  meeting 
between  thee  and  me,  since  no  intimation  of  it  had  reached 
me,  and  why  not  ? '  "     Ishaq  goes  on    to  say,    "  I    told    her 

CQ  that  I  had  left  one  of  my  friends,  and,  thinking  that  it  was 
not  late,  had  started  at  a  late  hour,  and  was  walking  along 
this  road,  when  I  turned  into  this  lane  and  found  a  basket 
hanging,  and,  under  the  influence  of  wine,  seated  myself  in 
it.  If  this  was  wrong,  then  it  was  the  wine  that  made  me 
do  it ;  but  if  it  was  right,  then  it  was  God  who  inspired 
me.  She  replied,  *  (  There  is  )  no  harm,  please  God  ;  and  I 
hope  thou  wilt  approve  of  the  consequence  of  thy  adventure. 
What  is  thy  occupation  ? '  I  replied,  *  I  am  a  cloth  mer- 
chant.'    She  asked,  *  What  is  thy  birth-place  ? '     I  answered, 

*  Baghdad.'  She  then  said,  *  Of  what  class  of  people  art 
thou  ?'  I  replied,  *  Of  the  trustworthy,  and  of  the  middle 
class  among  them. '  She  said,  *  May  God  prolong  thy  life 
and  make  thy  abode  closer  (to  Him  ).'  " 

"  Then  she  said,  *  Canst  thou  recite  any  verses  ?  *  I  replied, 
/  A  few  pieces'.  She  said,  *  Repeat  to  us  some  of  the  pieces 
thou  hast  learnt  by  heart.  *  I  said,  *  May  I  be  thy  ransom  ! 
Truly  a  new  comer  is  confused,  and  I  feel  embarrassed  ;  but 
do  thou  begin  some  verses,*  then  others  will  be  recalled 
by  our  mutual  recital^.'  She  said,  *By  my  life  I  thou  hast, 
indeed,  spoken  the  truth.     Dost  thou  know  by  heart  the  poem 

I  lit.  slowly.     2  lit.  size.     3  lit.   raised  my  seat  from  the  place  where 
I  was,     4  lit.  some  thing  of  that.     5  lit.  conversation,  conference. 
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composed  by  such  and  such  a  one,  in  which  he  says  such 
and  such  ? '  She  then  recited  to  me  some  of  the  best  poems 
and  most  beautiful  sayings  of  a  number  of  poets,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  authors,  while  I  listened,  wondering^  which  of 
her  accomph'shments  I  should  admire  most-her  accuracy  ( in 
reciting ),  her  good  expression,  her  charming  manner,  the 
excellence  of  her  accurate  delivery  of  Al-Gharib*,  her  profici- 
ency in  Grammar 2  or  her  knowledge  of  prosody.  She  then 
said,  *  I  hope  some  of  the  confusion,  embarrassment,  and 
modesty  that  thou  hadst  at  first  has  left  thee. '  I  replied, 
'  By  the  will  of  God  it  has,  indeed,  done  so.'  She  said,  *  If 
thou  thinkest  fit  to  recite  to  us  some  of  the  pieces  that  thou 
knowest  by  heart,  do  so.' 


J  J) 


Ishaq  says,  "  I  began  to  recite  compositions  of  a  number 
of  poets,  and  she  approved  of  my  recitation,  and  began  ask- 
ing me  about  points  in  my  poems  as  if  she  were  examining 
me 3.  I  explained^  to  her  what  I  knew  of  the  subject,  and 
she  listened  to  me  attentively,  and  approved  of  my  answers 
until  she  was  satisfied  with  what  I  had  repeated.  She  said, 
*  By  God  !  thou  hast  not  failed,  nor  did  I  imagine  that  any 
one  among  the  ordinary  merchants  and  sons  of  the  common 
people  (  would  know  )  as  much  as  thou  dost.  '  She  said, 
'  What  knowledge  hast  thou  of  history  and  historical  anec- 
dotes of  people?'  I  replied,  '  I  have  also  gone  through  some 
of  these  subjects.' 
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"  She  then  said,  *  O  maid !  bring  us  what  thou  hast' 
The  maid  had  hardly  been  away  for  a  moment  before  she 
had  spread  an  excellent  table  consisting  of  a  collation  of 
rare  kinds  of  dainty  food.  She  said,  *  Surely,  eating  toge- 
ther is  the  first  (  bond )  of  brotherhood ;  so  do  justice  to  the 
fare^^.'  I  then  went  up  and  began  eating  sparingly^.  She 
was  with  me  (  at  the   table  ),  cutting    out    morsels    (  of    the 

'  ■■■■l—l—      I  ■■^■.  ■      ■..  I  ■  ■  ■     ■■        I  —I  I        ^^■^MM I     I  ■Mini  II  i— — ^^M^— — M— ^1^     I  ,11  ■■■■■I  ,^ 

I  lit.  seeing.     2  lit.  syntax.     3  lit    my  examiner.    4  lit.  replied.      5 
Ht.   take  it.    6  lit.  making  excuses  or  apologies. 

■*  A  kind  of  composition  on  the  subject  of  strange  kind  of  words. 
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choicest  meat),  and  putting  them  before  me;  while  I  (  mean- 
while )  was  delighting  in  what  I  saw  of  her  elegance  and 
5 1  charming  manners,  until  the  table  was  removed,  and  the  wine 
bottles  and  glasses^  were  brought.  Then  a  porcelain  cup,  a 
small  glass  bottle,  a  basin  and  a  ewer^  were  placed  before 
me,  and  the  like  before  her.  In  the  middle  of  the  sitting- 
room  were  varieties  of  sweat-smelling  basils  and  rare  kinds 
of  fruits,  the  like  oft  which  I  had  never  seen  brought  toge- 
ther for  any  but  an  heir-apparent  or  a  Sultan,  all  arranged 
in  good  order,  and  prepared  in  the  most  refined  style. " 
Ishaq  says,  "  I  refrained ^  from  drinking,  so  that  she  might 
be  the  first  to  drink.  She  said,  *  How  is  it  I  see  thee  re- 
fraining from  drinking  ? '  I  replied,  '  I  am  waiting  for  thee, 
May  I  be  thy  ransom ! '  She  then  poured  (  wine  )  into  a 
\yine  glass*  and  I  drank  it ;  and  then  I  filled  a  cup  for  her, 
and  she  drank  it." 

"  She  then  said,  *  This  is  the  time  for  conversation ;  for 
-  surely  conversation  on  history,  and  historical  anecdotes  of 
people  are  interesting  subjects. '  I  replied,  '  By  my  life  ! 
surely  this  is  the  right  time  (  for  conversation  ).'  I  then  be- 
gan saying  that  I  had  heard  that  there  was  such  and  such 
(  a  thing ),  and  a  certain  king  called  so  and  so,  and  that 
one  of  his  adventures  was  such  and  such  ;  anJ  so  I  con- 
tinued until  I  had  told^  her  a  number  of  interesting*^  anec- 
dotes of  kings,  and  such  as  are  not  related  but  before  a 
king  or  a  Caliph,  and  she  was  greatly  delighted  with  me. 
She  then  said,  *  By  God  !  verily  thou  hast  related  to  me  some 
charming  stories,  and,  indeed,  my  wonder  has  increased  as 
to  how  a  merchant  could  commit  to  memory  such  stories  as 
these,  for  they  are,  indeed,  stories  of  kings,  and  such  as  are 
not  related  but  before  a  king  or  a  Caliph.  *  I  then  said, 
*  May  I  be  thy  ransom  !  I  had  a  neighbour  who  used  to 
associate  with  a  certain  king,  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  had  committed  to  memory  a  store  of  extract    from    the 

I  lit.  vessels.     2  lit.  a  washing  pot.     3  lit.  was  sluggish  in.    4  lit.  cup. 
5  lit,  passed  by.    6  lit.  beautiful. 
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works  of  good  authors.  Often,  when  his  turn  came,  he  was 
kept  from  going  to  his  friend's  house  by  reason  of  business 
that  prevented  him,  or  of  some  unforeseen  events,  and  I  went 
to  him  ;  and,  pressed  him^,  to  come  to  my  house.  He  often 
told  me  some  of  these  stories,  and  at  length  I  became  one 
of  his  most  intimate  and  inseparable  friends.  What  thou  hast 
heard  from  me  is  what  I  have  picked  up  and  gathered ^ 
from  him.'  She  said,  *  It  must  have  been  so,  and,  by  my 
life  !  thou  hast  learnt  it  by  heart  and  retained  it  well,  and 
this  indicates,  indeed,  nothing  but  an  excellent  talent  and  a 
gifted^  mind.'" 

Ishaq  says,  "Then  we  began  to  drink  and  talk,  I  start- 
ing the  conversation.  When  I  had  finished  she  carried  on 
the  conversation*;  and  we  continued  thus  until  we  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  the  ambergris 
and  the  finest  incense  were  renewed,  and  I  was  in  such 
a  state  ( of  enjoyment )  that,  if  Al-Mfimun  had  pictured 
it  or  reflected  on  it,  he  would  have  been  carried  away^ 
with  joy  and  gladness.  She  then  said  to  me,  *  O  such 
and  such  !  '-as  I  had  changed  my  name  and  surname  ( when 
I  met  )  her-  By  God  !  I  really  see  that  thou  art  accom- 
plished and  eminent  among  men ;  that  thou  hast  a  pleasing 
countenance,  a  goodly  form,  surpassing  culture,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  thing  lacking  in  thee  to  become  eminent  and 
distinguished.  *  I  said,  '  What  is  that  ?  O  my  lady  !  May 
God  avert  evils  from  thee  ! '  She  answered,  *  If  thou  couldst 
play  on  a  certain  musical  instrument  or  sing  certain  poems 
( there  would  be  nothing  lacking  in  thee).'  I  then  said,  '  By 
God  !  I  had. a  fancy  for  music  and  singing  and  took  pains 
for  a  long  time  over  them  to  acquire  these  accomplishments, 
and  craved  for  them,  but  I  was  neither  gifted  with  (talent  for), 
nor  could  I  retain®  anything  of  them,  that  I  had  laboured 
long  to  learn "^i  but  as  the  more  I  worked  at  them  the  further 

I  lit.  having  conjured  or  implored  him  ;  took  him  to.  2  lit.  gained.  3 
lit.  noble.  4  lit.  in  the  end.  5  lit.  flown.  6  lit.  anything  of  it  clung  to  me, 
7  lit,  my  trouble  increased  on  that  account, 
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So 

I  was  from  them,  I  gave  them  up,  and  avoided  them  altogether. 
There  is  still  a  burning  desire  for  them  in  my  heart,  and 
I  am,  indeed,  very  fond  of  them,  and  have  a  great  inclina- 
tion towards  them.  I  should  not  object  to^  hearing,  in  this 
visit  of  mine^,  some  of  thy  excellent  songs,  that  the  night 
may  b3  complete,  and  my  life  happy'.  She  said,  *  It  seems 
that  thou  hast  thrown  out  a  hint  to  me.'  I  replied,  '  No,  by 
God  !  it  is  not  a  hint  but  only  an  express  request.  Thou 
hast  begun  with  kindness,  and  art  worthy  to  complete  the 
thing  begun.'" 

"  She  said,  *  O  maid  !  ( bring )  a  lute.'  The  maid  brought 
out  a  lute  which  the  lady  took,  and  no  sooner  had  she  struck 
the  chords,  than  I  thought  that  the  house,  with  all  who 
were  in  it,  was  swimming  before  my  eyes^.  She  began  to 
sing  with  an  excellent  voice  and  perfect  execution.  I  then 
said,  *  Surely  God  has  collected  in  thee  excellent  qualities, 
and  endowed  thee  with  admirable  accomplishments,  much 
wisdom,  charming  manners,  and  noble  deeds.'  She  then  said, 
'  Dost  thou  not  know  by  whom  this  air  was  composed ;  and 
who  has  sung  it  ?  '  I  said,  *  No,  by  God  !  *  She  said,  '  The 
air  is  by  Ishaq  and  the  verses  are  by  such  and  such  a  one, 
and  there  were  such  and  such  reasons  for  making  them.'  I 
then  said,  *  This,  by  God  !  is  better  than  the  song. '  She 
continued  in  this  way  with  every  air  that  she  sang ;  and 
we  drank  with  every  song  (  and  continued  thus )  until  day- 
break, when  an  old  woman  who  appeared  to  be  her  nurse, 
came  and  said,  *  O  my  daughter !  the  time  has  arrived,  if 
you  please,  arise.'  " 

"  When  she  heard  these  words,  she  rose,  and  said,  *  Art 
thou  ready*  ?  *  I  said,  *  Yes,  by  God  ! '  She  then  said, '  Good 
bye  I  Let  our  enjoyment^  be  kept  secret;  for  ( such )  meetings 
are  confidential. '  I  said,  *  May  I  be  thy  ransom  !  Do  1 
require  a  warning  on  that  head  ?  *     We  then  bade  each  other 

I  lit,  hate.     2  lit,  meeting.    3  lit.   had  gone  down  with   me.    4    lit. 
have  you  decided  ?    5  lit.  what  we  were  in. 
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farewell,  and  she  said,  *  O  maid  !  lead  the  way^.  '  I  was 
led  by  the  maid  to  a  door  at  one  side  of  the  house,  which 
was  opened  for  me ;  and  I  was  shown  out  from  it  into  a 
short  road.  I  hastened  to  my  house  and,  after  saying  my 
prayers,  went  to  bed^." 

"  I  was  hardly  awake,  when  the  messengers  of  the  Caliph 
were  at  the  door ;  so  1  got  up,  mounted,  and  went  to  him. 
When  I  stood  before  him,  he  said  to  me,  *  O  Ishaq  !  in 
respect  of  what  I  proposed  to  thee,  I  have  treated  thee 
inconsiderately^  by  selfishly  amusing  myself  without  thee.  * 
I  said,  *  O  my  lord !  nothing  is  more  preferable  to  me  and 
more  pleasing  to  my  heart,  than  any  pleasure  enjoyed  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful ;  for,  if  his  pleasure  is  complete 
and  his  life  is  happy,  then  our  lives  will  be  happy,  as  our 
pleasure  merges  into  his. '  He  said,  '  Hast  thou  a  (  desire  ) 
for  the  same  enjoyment  as  we  had  yesterday  ? '  I  replied,  -  ^ 
*  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  could  anyone  wish  otherwise*  ? ' 
He  said,  *  As  thou  pleasest^.*  We  then  rose  and  went  to 
the  sitting-room  in  which  we  were  the  previous  day,  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  a  similar  manner,  or,  rather,  better  (than 
before)  until  the  time  came  when  he  suddenly  started  up^j 
saying,  *  O  Ishaq !  do  not  go  away,  for  surely  I  will  come 
to  thee  as  I  have  resolved  on  enjoying  thy  society.  '  No 
sooner  had  he  left  me  than  the  pleasures  of  yesterday  came 
to  my  mind,  and,  lo !  they  were  such  that  none  but  a  foolish 
person  would  tolerate  giving  up.  " 

"  I  got  up,  and  the  slaves  told  me,  '  Take  care'^  ;  he  has 
already  reproved  us  for  letting  thee  go,  and  has  repeatedly 
asked  us  about  thee,  saying,  '  Why  did  you  leave  him  ? '  And 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  thou  wishe^t  to  bring  us  into 
trouble.'  I  said,  *  By  God  !  none  of  you  shall  ever  suffer  evil 
on  my  account;  but  I  shall  lose  no  time   in    doing   what    I 

I  lit.  before  him.  2  lit.  placed  my  head  on  the  pillow.  3  Ht.  with 
incivility.  4  lit.  withhold  himself  from  that.  5  lit.  if  you  please  6  lit. 
jumped.    7  lit.  fear  ye  God,  fear  ye  God  with  respect  to  such  a  thing. 
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wish.  By  God !  nothing  shall  detain  or  delay  me  ( from 
returning  to  you  soon  ) ;  whenever  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
(  May  God  prolong  his  life  !  )  goes  in,  there  he  tarries,  and 
I  will  return  to  you  before  he  comes  out,  if  God  will/  " 
The  narrator  continues,  "  I  then  arose,  and  very  soon^ 
was  in  the  lane,  and  came  to  the  basket,  which  was 
(  hanging )  as  before.  I  seated  myself  in  it,  and  I  was  drawn 
up  to  the  place.  "      * 

"  I  had  hardly  waited  a  moment,  when  lo  !  the  lady  came 
up  and  said,  'Our  guest?*  I  replied,  *Yes,  by  God!'  She 
said,  *  What !  thou  hast  returned  ? '  I  replied,  *  Yes ;  but  I 
think  I  have  been  wearisome  to  thee/  She  said,  *  Self-praise 
is  no  recommendation^. '  I  then  said,  *  It  was  a  slip  (  of  the 
tongue ),  so  grant  me  thy  pardon/  She'.said,  *  It  is  granted^  ; 
but  do  not  do  so  again.  '  I  answered,  *  If  God  will. ' 
She  then  took  her  seat,  and  we  began  conversing,  reciting 
and  drinking  together,  as  we  had  done  before.  We  continued 
in  similar  state,  or  even  in  a  happier  one ;  and  I  had 
become  familiar,  and  was  getting  rather  unreserved  in  my 
conversation,  but,  for  all  that,  she  ceased  not  saying, '  If  thou 
hadst,  with  all  ( the  knowledge  )  thou  possessest  mastered 
some  of  the  art,  then  thou  wouldst  have  been  perfect  and 
surpassing/  I  replied,  *  By  God  !  I  strove  for  it,  and  took 
pains  with  it,  but  I  had  been  given  no  gift  for  it,  and  so 
could  not  master  it/  I  added,  *  May  I  be  thy  ransom  !  do 
not  deprive  me  of  the  favour  I  enjoyed  last  night. '  She 
began  to  sing,  and  whenever  she  sang  a  good  song,  she 
asked,  *  Dost  thou  know  by  whom  this  was  composed  ?  * 
I  answered,  *  No.'  She  said,  *  It  is  Ishaq's.'  I  said,  '  Is  Ishaq, 
then,  so  skilful?'  She  then  said,  *  Wonderful!  Ishaq  had  in 
this  song*  a  wonderful  air,  and  he  is  a  perfect^  master  of 
the  art  of  singing/  I  then  said,  *  Good  heavens !  this  Ishaq 
has  been  gifted  above  all  others.'     She  said,  '  If  thou    hadst 


I    lit.   I  hardly  noticed  before  I.    2  lit.  a  self-praiser  sends  you  his 
greeting.    3  lit,  we  have  already  done  so.    4  lit.  verse.    5  lit.  deep. 
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heard  this  (  song  )  from  him,  thou  wouldst  have  praised  him 
highly  and  been  charmec^  with  him.*  (  We  continued  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  )  until  the  time  arrived  at  which  the  old  woman 
came.  I  then  arose  and  bade  the  lady  farewell.  A  maid 
hastened  on  and  opened  the  door,  and  I  passed  out  and 
hastened  to  my  house.  "     , 

"  After  having  performed  my  ablutions,  I  said  my 
morning  prayers,  went  to  bed  and  slept.  I  was  hardly  54 
awake  when  the  messengers  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
(  came  )  looking  for  me.  I  rode  out  to  the  palace,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  taken  before  him,  he  said  to  me,  'O  Ishaq  ! 
thou  refusedst  (  to  st^y ),  only  to  givQ  us  tit  for  tat,  and 
treat  us  as  we  treated  thee.'  I  answered,  *  No,  by  God  !  O 
Prince  of  the  Faithful !  I  had  no  intention  or  purpose  for 
that,  but  thought  that  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  had  been 
occupied  in  his  pleasure  without  me,  and  had  forgotten  all 
about  me.  '  He  said,  *  Tit  for  tat ;  and  the  beginner  is  the 
more  at  fault. '  I  replied,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  I  am 
the  more  to  blame,  and  the  more  at  fault ;  but  I  look  to 
thee  for  pardon^.'  He  replied,  *Thou  shalt  not  be  blamed. 
Hast  thou  a  desire  to  (  resume  )  our  former  state  ? '  I  re- 
plied, *  Yes,  by  God!  '  He  said,  'Let  us  rise  and  go.'  We 
arose  and  went  to  the  place  in  which  we  were  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  enjoyment  till  there 
came  a  time  when  he  said  to  me,  '  O  Ishaq !  what  hast 
thou  determined  upon  ?'  I  replied,  *  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful ! 
I  have  not  determined  on  anything. '  He  said,  *  I  entreat 
thee  to  sit  here  until  I  come  out  to  thee  to  drink  the  morning 
draught,  for  I  am  bent  on  drinking  the  morning  draught 
with  thee  ;  but  already  thou  hast  broken  faith  with  me  on 
two  days.'     I  replied,  *  If  it  please  God,  we  shall.'  " 

"He  then  got  up,  and  no  sooner  was   he   out    of   sight 
than  I  became  uneasy*:  disturbing  thoughts   arose*    in    my 


I  lit.    I  tender  my  excuse  to  you.      2    lit.  I  got  up  and  sat  down.     3 
lit.    thoughts  went  round. 
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mind,  and  (  again )  I  began  to  reflect  on  disobeying  the 
orders  of  Al-Mamun  and  (  to  thinl«  )  how  to  avoid^  his  dis- 
pleasure and  anger.  Every  difficulty  disappeared  when  I 
thought  of  her.  I  got  up  quickly  ;  but  the  guards^  of  the 
palace  assembled  round  me  and  said,  *  Where  dost  thou  in- 
tend going  ? '  I  replied,  '  Indeed,  by  God  !  I  have  some 
business,  and  my  heart  is  bound  to  some  people  in  my  house, 
and  I  want  to  see  them  on  a  certain   matter. '      They    said, 

*  It  is  impossible^  to  let  thee  go ; '  but  I  continued  to  speak 
kindly  to  one,  and  to  kiss  the  head  of  another.  I  gave  one 
my  ring  and  another  my  cloak  till  (  at  last  )  they  let  me  go." 

"When  I  got  away  from  them  alt,  I  could  not  refrain 
from  going  to  her,  ( though  I  was  )  without  a  cloak.  I  came 
to  the  basket,  ascended  the  roof,  and  reached  the  place. 
When  she  saw  me  she  said,  'Our  guest?'  I  replied,  'Yes.' 
She  said,  '  Thou  hast  made  it  thy  lodging-place.*     I  replied, 

*  May  I  be  thy  ransom !  the  right  of  hospitality  is  for 
three  days ;  and  if  I  return  after  that  (  period  ),  thou  wilt 
be  at  liberty  to  shed  my  blood.'  She  said,  *  By  God  !  thou 
hast  put  forth  a  (  sound )  plea.  '  Then  we  sat  and  com- 
menced drinking,  reciting,  and  conversing,  as  on  former 
occasions,  until  I  knew  that  the  time  (  of  my  departure  )  was 
drawing  near.  I  then  thought  of  my  own  case,  and  that 
Al-Mamun  would  never  overlook  this,  and  that  I  would  not 
escape  him,  except  by  an  explanation  of  my  adventure  and 
by  disclosing  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  I  knew  that  if  I 
told  him  of  this,  he  would  press  me  to  let  him  know  the 
place,  and  to  take  him  to  it,  because  of  his  irresistible  lean- 
ing towards  women.  I  therefore  said  to  her,  '  Wouldst  thou 
permit  me  to  mention  something  that  has  occurred  to  my 
mind  ? '     She  said,  '  Say  what  is   in    thy  mind. '     I    replied, 

*  May  I  be  thy  ransom !  indeed,  I  see  in  thee  one  of  those 
who  sing  songs,  and  admire  singing  and  literature^.    I  have 

I  lit.  take  awe  out  of  me.     2  lit,  soldiers.     3  lit.   there  is  no  means 
or  Way.    4  lit.  literary  arts. 
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a  cousin  who  is  handsomer  than  I  in  countenance,  more 
elegant  in  form,  more  accomplished  and  learned^.  I  am  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  what  I  possess  is  but  a  portion  of  his 
many  excellences  ;  and  of  all  men,  he  is  best  acquainted  with 
Ishaq's  songs.'  She  said,  *Thou  art  an  intruder  and  an  im- 
pertinent proposer.  Not  satisfied  that  we  allowed  thee  (  to 
visit  us  for  )  three  days,  thou  must  ask  (  permission  )  to  bring 
another  with  thee  !  '  I  replied,  '  May  I  be  thy  ransom  !  I 
mentioned  him  so  that  thou  mightst  decide  whether  thou 
wouldst  permit  or  desire  him  to  come,  otherwise,  I  will  not 
bring'-*  him.'  She  then  answered,  '  If  this  cousin  of  thine  is 
as  thou  hast  described,  we  shall  have  no  objection^  to  making 
his  acquaintance.'  I  said,  *  He  is,  by  God  !  better  than  my 
description  of  him.'  She  then  replied,  *  If  thou  likest  thou 
mayest  bring  him  this  coming  night.' 


>  >) 


"Then  the  time  came  for  her  to  go,  and  I  arose  (and 
walked  )  on  till  I  reached  my  house,  and,  lo  !  the  messengers 
of  the  Caliph,  and  the  Captains  of  the  Body  Guards  had 
already  rushed  to  my  house.  When  they  saw  me  they 
dragged  me  away  just  as  I  was,  till  I  was  brought  to  the 
palace.  I  found  Al-Mamun  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  palace,  enraged  and  exasperated.  He  said,  '  Art  thou 
departing  from  (  the  paths  of )  obedience  ?  '  I  replied,  *  No, 
by  God  !  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful  !  verily,  I  have  had  an 
adventure,  for  which  (  to  tell  thee )  I  require  a  private  audi- 
ence*.' Thereupon  he  made  a  sign  to  those  who  stood 
(  before  him  ),  and  they  retired  ;  and  when  we  were  alone, 
I  said,  *  My  story  is  so  and  so,  and  I  did  (  so  and  so  ),  and 
acted  (  in  such  and  such  a  manner  ).'  " 

"  By  God  !  I  had  hardly  finished  .relating  about  her 
when  he  said,  *  O  Ishaq  !  dost  thou  know  what  thou  art 
saying  ? '  I  replied,  '  Yes,  by  God  !  I  most  certainly  do 
know.'    He  then  said,  '  Woe  to   thee !    how  can  I    see  what 

1  lit.  deeper  in  knowledge.     2  lit.  mention.     3  lit.  dislike.      4  lit* 
privacy   or   retirement. 
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thou  hast  seen?'  I  answered,  *  It  is  impracticable.*  He  said, 
*Thou  must  use  gentle  persuasion  to  get  me  to  her,  for  I 
can  no  longer  bear  this  with  patience.'  I  said,  *  By  God  t 
verily  I  pondered  over  her  case,  and  upon  the  disobedience 
of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  and,  knowing  that  only  truth 
and  the  disclosure  of  all  the  circumstances  would  save  me, 
and  that  thou  wouldst  take  me  severely  to  task  for  it,  I  have 
mentioned  thee  to  her  already,  and  she  has  given  me  certain 
promises  with  regard  to  thee^.'  He  replied,  '  Thou  hast  done 
well.  By  God !  hadst  thou  not  done  so,  thou  wouldst  have 
incurred  my  utmost  displeasure. '  I  replied,  *  Then  thanks 
be  to  God  who  has  saved  me  ! '  " 

"  We  then  both  arose  and  went  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
gave  ourselves  up  to  enjoyment ;  but  he,  withal,    would  say, 
*  O  Ishaq  !  describe  to  me  her  condition,  and  explain  to   me 
in  detail  all  about  her.'      So   we    spsnt    the    whole    day    in 
talking  about  her'-*.     When  a  part    of    the    night    was    over 
he  began  asking,     '  Has  not  the  time   come  ?  '      I    said,    '  A 
little  remains  ; '  and  restlessness  took  possession  of  him   until 
the;  (  appointed  )  time  arrived,  when  we    got    up    and    went 
-^      out  by  one  of  the  doors  of  the  palace,  taking  a  young    man 
with  us.     He  rode  one  ass,   I  another.     We  dismounted  when 
we  approached  her  dwelling-house.     We  then    entrusted    the 
two  asses  to  the  young  man,  and  said  to    him,     *  Go    away, 
and  when  it  is  day-break,  be  here  with  the    asses. '     In  dis- 
guise, we  set  out  on  our  walk.     I  said,  *  It  will  be  necessary 
for  thee  to  treat  me  with  respect  and  honour^  in  her  presence 
and  to  put  aside  the  pride  of  sovereignty  and    the    haughti- 
ness of  kingship  but  rather    be    as    though    thou    wert    my 
attendant.'  He  said,  *  Well,  is  it  necessary  that  thou  shouldst 
give  me  these  directions  ? '     He  then    said,    *  Woe    to    thee  I 
O  Ishaq  !   if  she  asks  me  to  sing,  what  shall  I  do  ? '     I  replied 
*  I  will  come  to  thy  aid  and  divert  her  gently  from  thee.'  " 

I  lit.  she  promised  me  so  and  so  as  regards  thee.   2  lit.  we  spent  our 
day till  the  day  was  over.  3  lit.  display  my  excellence  and  generosity. 
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<*  When  we  reached  the  by-street  we  found  two  baskets 
let  down  by  eight  cords,  so  we  each  sat  in  one  of  them,  and 
the  maids  drew  us  up,  and,  behold  !  we  reached  the  roof.  They 
walked  quickly  before  us  until  we  came  to  the  sitting-room. 
Thereupon  Al-Mamun  began  to  survey  the  carpets,  the  room, 
and  its  style,  and  he  marvelled  extremely.  I  then  seated 
myself  in  the  place  where  I  used  to  sit,  and  Al-Mamun  sat 
below  me^.  She  came  and  saluted  (  us  ),  and  (  Al-Mamun  ) 
could  not  control  his  amazement  at  her  beauty^.     She   said, 

*  May  God  prolong  the  life  of  our  guest  !  but,  by  God  ! 
thou  wouldst  only  do  justice  to  thy  cousin,  by  making  him 
sit  in  a  higher  position.'  I  replied,  'That  rests  with  thee; 
may  I  be  thy  ransom!'  She  then  said,  *  Sit  higher,  may  I 
be  thy  ransom  !  for  thou  art  new,  while  this  one  has  become 
one  of  the  members  of  the  household.  Every  new  (  thing  ) 
has  a  charm  about  it^.'  " 

"  Thereupon  Al-Mamun  got  up  and  went*  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  sitting-room.  She  then  turned  towards  him, 
conversing  courteously,  reciting  verses,  and  jesting  with  him; 
and  he  entered  (into  a  discussion  )  with  her  on  every  (branch 
of  )  science  (  and  learning  ),  and  (  at  length  )  silenced  her  ( by 
his  arguments  )."     Ishaq  says,  "  She  then  looked  at  me  saying, 

*  Thou  hast  kept  thy  promise  and  spoken  the  truth,  and  it 
behoves  me  to  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness.'  "  Ishaq  goes 
on  to  say,  "  Then  wine  was  brought,  and  we  began  drinking, 
but,  withal,  they  were  as  courteous  to  each  other?^  as  they 
were  delighted  with  each  other.  She  being  as  pleased  with 
him  as  he  was  with  her.  She  then  said,  '  Is  this  cousin  of 
thine  from  among  the  sons  of  merchants  ? '  I  replied,  *  Y^s, 
may  I  be  thy  ransom !  we  know  of  nothing  but  trade.'  She 
said,  '  Surely,  you  both  appear  to  be  strangers  to  it.'  " 

"She  iifterwards  added,  '  Thy  promise  ! '  I  answered,  *  By 
my  life  !  he  is  willing  but,  not  until  we  hear  ( thee  sing )  some- 

I  lit.  lower  than  me  in  rank.  ?  lit,  be  could  not  help  astonishing  at 
her  beauty.  3  lit.  a  pleasant  taste.  4  lit.  till  he  was.  $  lit.  she  withal 
was  courtepus  to  him  and  he  was  courteous  to  her, 


thing.'  She  said,  '  Just  as  thou  wilt^.'  Then  she  took  her 
lute  and  sang  an  air,  after  which  we  drank  a  pint  ( of  wine ). 
She  then  sang  an  air  which  Al-Mamun  used  to  request  me 
to  sing,  and  we  drank  a  pint  after  it.  When  Al-Mamun 
had  drunk  three  pints,  he  was  moved  with  exceeding  joy, 
and  called  out,  '  O  Ishaq  ! '  By  God  !  I  found  him  looking 
at  me  just  as  a  lion  does  at  his  prey.  Thereupon,  I  got  up 
and  said,  *  At  thy  sel-vice,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful. ! '  *  Sing 
me ',  said  he,  *  this  air.'  When  she  saw  that  I  stood  before 
57  him,  and  took  the  lute,  and,  in  his  presence,  got  up  to  sing 
it,  she  knew  that  he  was  the  Caliph,  and  I  Ishaq." 

"  She  then  arose,  and  said,  *  Here  ! '  making  a  sign  (with 
her  head )  towards  a  thin  curtain  that  was  hanging,  and 
(  behind  )  which  she  entered.  I  then  finished  the  tune,  and 
he  drank  a  pint  and  said  to  me,  *  Woe  to  thee  !  O  Ishaq  ! 
see  who  is  the  master  of  this  house .'  So  I  went  out  to  the 
old  woman,  and  asked  her  who  was  the  owner  of  the  house. 
She  answered,  *  Al~Hason,  the  son  of  Sahl.'  I  asked,  '  Who 
is  this  (  lady  )  ?  *  She  replied,  *  His  daughter,  Buran. '  I 
then  returned  and  told  him  this."  Says  Ishaq,  "  Then  we  took 
our  departure.  Al-Mamun  said,  '  O  Ishaq  !  keep  this  matter 
secret,  do  not  breathe  a  word  about  it. '  Thereupon  we 
returned  to  the  palace  of  the  Caliph.  " 

"  Next  morning,  when  Al-Hason,  the  son  of  Sahl,  came  as 
usual,  Al-Mamun  said  to  him,  '  Hast  thou  a  daughter  ? '  He 
replied,  '  Yes,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful ! '  Al-Mamun  then 
said,  *  What  is  her  name  ? '  He  answered,  *  Buran.'  Al-Mamun 
said,  *  Then,  indeed,  I  ask  her  in  marriage  of  thee. '  He 
answered,  '  She  is,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  thy  slave,  and  at 
thy  disposal.  *  Al-Mamiin  said,  *  Then  I  marry  her  on  pay- 
ment, in  ready  money,  of  thirty  thousand  gold  coins.  When 
thou  receivest  the  money,  convey  her  to  us.'  Al-Mamun  then 
married  her,  and  she  became  the  most  fortunate  of  his  wives,  and 
his  favourite.    I  kept  this  incident  secret  until  Al-Mamun  died." 

I  lit.    you  shall  have  that, 
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"  None  had  enjoyed  so  much  pleasure  as  I  did  during 
those  four  days  when  I  used  to  leave  the  sitting-room  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  for  that  of  hers.  By  God  !  I  have 
not  seen  among  men,  be  they  kings,  caliphs  or  nobles,  one 
to  equal  Al-Mamun,  nor  have  I  seen  among  women  one  like 
unto  Buran  in  wisdom.  As  to  her  knowledge  and  accom* 
plishments,  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  acquire 
such  attainments  as  she  had  acquired.  I  had,  indeed,  asked 
one  of  the  old  women  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait  on  her,  as 
to  what  had  led  her  to  attain  such  accomplishments  as  1  had 
witnessed.  She  replied,  *  She  had  been  studying  since  such 
and  such  a  year,  and  had,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
witty,  the  handsome,  and  the  accomplished,  more  than  it  was 
possible  to  mention.  Nothing  unseemly,  no  ugly  word  or 
indecent  action  ever  passed  between  her  and  any  of  them. 
Her  motive  in  this  was  simply  love  of  literature,  conversation, 
and  the  society  of  the  witty,  the  refined  in  manners,  and  of 
people  of  great  influence,  merit,  and  dignity,  but  not  to 
arouse  suspicion  or  objectionable  situation.'  "  Ishaq  says, 
"  By  God  !  verily,  her  worth  is  redoubled  in  my  opinion, 
and  her  dignity  has  become  sublime  in  my  mind.  I  knew 
the  greatness  of  her  ambition^  and  her  superiority.  This  is 
the  true  account  of  Buran." 

XX.    Hunting  and  the  Chase. 

Never  have  Kings  devoted  themselves  to  anything  more 
assiduously  than  they  have  done  to  hunting  and  the  chase; 
and  it  is  a  subject  about  which  many  curious  incidents  and 
wonderful  anecdotes  have,  for  ages,  clustered^.  Al-Mo*atasam 
was,  of  all  men,  the  most  devoted  to  it.  He  built  an  enclosure 
in  the  land  of  Dujail  several  leagues  long.  When  a  cordon  "^ 
was  formed  for  the  chase,  they  pressed  hard  on  the  quarry, 
and  continued  beating  it  up  until  they  got  it  inside  the  en- 
closure, so  that  the  game  was  driven  between  that  enclosure 
and  the  River  Tigris,  so  that  it  had    no    means    of   escape. 

I  lit.  noble  ambition,    2  lit.  agreed  about  or  met  with. 
12 
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When  the  game  was  confined  in  that  spot,  the  King,  his 
son,  his  nearest  relations,  and  the  courtiers  entered  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  killing  the  game  and  watching  the  sport. 

,  Thus  they  killed  what  they  wanted,  and  let  the  rest  go. 
Al-Mo'atasarn  is  said  to  have  branded  a  number  of  wild 
asses,  and  let  them  go,  because  he  had  heard  that  they  were 
famous  for  their  longevity  ;  and  this  forms  the  foundation^ 
of  a  wonderfully  pleasing  story.  Safi-ud-din  Abdul  Mumin, 
the  son  of  Fakhir  Al-Armavi,  has  re-told  me  ( what  ) 
Mujahid-ud-din  Aibak,  the  Under  Secretary,  had  related : 
On  one  occasion  we  set  out  with^  Caliph  Al-Musta'asam  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  and  formed  a  cordon  near  Al-Julhomah 
which  is  a  village  between  Baghdad  and  Al-Hillah.  Then 
the  cordon  was  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  till  one  of  our 
horsemen  began  to  catch  the  animals    with    his    own    hand. 

,  Among  the  troop  of  wild  asses,  was^  an  ass  of  enormous  size, 
impressed  with  a  brand  which  we  deciphered  and  found  to 
be  the  mark  of  Al-Mo'atasam."  Aibak  said,  "  When  Al-Mus- 
ta'asam saw  it,  he  branded  the  ass  with  his  (  own  )  brand, 
and  let  it  go.  There  is  ( a  period  of )  about  five  hundred  years 
between  (the  reigns  of)  Al-Mo'atasam  and  Al-Musta'asam." 

Of  the  wonderful  stories  I  have  heard  regarding  hunting, 
which  a  man-of-letters  related  to  me  at  Baghdad,  there 
is  one  which  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Saleh  Al-Biiziari  (the 
falconer  )  had  related  to  him.  Baziari  said,  "  While  we  were 
hunting  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  Abaqa,  three 
cranes  flew  up  in  a.  vertical  line,  (  one  above  the  other  )  as 
we  (  stood )  before  him.  We  then  loosed  our  white  falcon, 
which  soared  high  and  fell  upon  the  crane  that  was  flying 
highest*,  and  struck  it.  This  fell  on  the  second  and  injured 
it.  Then  both  these  cranes  fell  upon  the  third  and  injured  it; 
and  the  three  fell  before  the  Sultan.  "  The  narrator  adds, 
"  The  king  niarvelled  greatly  at  this,  and  bestowed  robes  of 
honour  upon  us  all.  " 

I     lit.  here  is  an  occasion  for.     2  lit.    in  the  service  of.     3  lit.   came 
out.    4  lit.   highest  of  the  cranes. 
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Mr.  Ala-ud-din  says  in  ( his  work  entitled  )  Jahafi'- 
Kushdi  that  "  The  cordon  which  Chingese  Khar>  (  formed  ) 
extended  to  the  length  of  a  three  months'  journey;  "  but  I 
regard  this  legend  as  improbable.  "  Kings  should  not  have 
devoted  themselves  so  diligently  to  such  severe  hunting,  and 
taken  so  much  trouble,  and  freely  given  great  wealth  to  the 
falconers,  assigning  to  them  flourishing  ( districts  )  in  fief, 
and  granting  them  easy  access  to  their  presence^,  nor  they 
would  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  such  a 
vain  and  useless^  ( occupation ),  unless  hunting  comprised 
many  advantages  and  great  benefits.  The  foremost^  objects 
of  hunting  are  the  exercising  of  soldiers  in  running,  assaulting 
and  charging,  accustoming  them  to  horsemanship,  giving 
them  constant  practice  in  shooting  arrows,  wielding  the  sword 
and  the  iron  mace,  habituating  them  to  killing  and  slaughter- 
ing, and  making  them  careless  about  the  shedding  of  blood 
and  the  taking  of  life.  There  is  also  the  testing  of  horses, 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  fleetness  and  endurance  in  con- 
tinued galloping.  Another  advantage  is  the  exercise  (obtained) 
by  hunting.  It  is  a  physical  exercise  that  assists  digestion 
and  keeps  the  mind  healthy.  Moreover  the  flesh  of  game 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  because,  by  its  being  chased^  by 
beasts  of  prey,  its  natural  heat  is  excited,  and  this  increases 
the  heat  in  man.  A  phys'cian  says  *  The  best  flesh^  is  that 
which  has  been  much  chased  by  beasts  of  prey. '  Another 
(  point)  is  that  marvelous  adventures  are  frequently  met  with 
in  hunting,  and  some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Yazld,  the  son  of  Mu'awiah,  was,  of  all  men,  very  much  given 
to  hunting,  and  in  it  he  incessantly  indulgad.  His  hounds 
wore  gold  rlngs^,  and  trappings  embroidered^  with  the  same 
metal.     He  assigned  to  each  hound  a  slave  to  serve  it." 

It  Is  said  that    'Ubaidallah,  the  son    of  Ziyad,    unjustly 
took  four  hundred  thousand    gold   pieces    from    one    of    the 
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I  lit.  made  entry  to  them  easy.  2  lit.  and  to  no  purpose.  3  lit. 
the  noblest.  4  lit,  disturbed.  5  lit.  meat.  6  lit.  bracelets.  7  lit.  spun 
pr  woven. 
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inhabitants  of  Al-Kufah,  and  put  them  in  the  Pubh'c  Treasury ; 
so  the  man  set  out  from  Al-Kufah  and  repaired  to  Damas- 
cus, to  lay  his  complaint  before  Yazld.  In  those  days  the 
seat  of  Government^  was  at  Damascus.  When  the  man 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Damascus  he  asked  about  Yazld, 
and  he  was  informed  that  he  (  had  gone  )  a-hunting.  He 
did  not  like  to  enter  Damascus  while  Yazld  was  absent,  so 
he  pitched  his  tent  otitside  the  city  and  stayed  in  it,  await- 
ing the  return  of  Yazld  from  hunting.  One  day  while  he 
was  sitting  in  his  tent,  he  suddenly  saw  a  she-hound  enter- 
ing his  tent ;  there  were  gold  rings  on  her  legs,  and  on  her 
was  a  covering  worth  a  large  sum.  She  suffered  from  thirst 
and  fatigue,  and  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death  from 
exhaustion '-*.  He  knew  that  she  belonged  to  Yazid,  and  that 
she  had  strayed  from  him,  so  he  went  and  put  water  before 
her,  and  personally  attended  to  her.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  young 
man  of  handsome  appearance  riding  on  a  beautiful  horse.  His 
appearance  bespoke  a  king;  but  he  was  covered  with  dust. 
The  man  arose  and  went  up,  and  saluted  him.  Yazld  said 
to  him,  "  Didst  thou  see  a  she-hound  pass  this  way  ? "  He 
replied,  "  Yes,  my  liege  !  here  she  is  in  the  tent,  having  drunk 
water  and  taken  rest ;  when  she  came  here  she  was  extremely 
thirsty  and  tired.  "  Yazld,  on  hearing  these  words  alighted 
(  from  his  horse  ),  went  into  the  tent,  and  looked  at  the  she- 
hound  that  was  reposing  there.  He  took  her  by  the  leash 
in  order  to  lead  her  away.  Then  the  man  put  his  grievances 
'before  him,  and  acquainted  him  with  what  'Ubaidallah  had 
extorted  from  him.  Yazld  thereupon  sent  for  ink,  and  wrote 
that  the  property  was  to  be  restored  to  the  man,  and  that 
a  ( rich  )  robe  of  honour  (  be  conferred  on  him  ).  He  then 
led  the  she-hound  away  and  departed,  and  the  man  returned 
at  once  to  Al-Kufah,  without  entering  Damascus. 

Sultan  Mas' lid  was  extravagant  in  (his  manner  of ) 
hunting,  and  clothed  his  dogs  in  embroidered  garments  of 
satin,  and    adorned    them    with    rings.      Amir  Fakhrud-din 

I  l|t,  kingdom.    2  lit.  from  exhaustion  and  thirst. 
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Bughdi,  the  son  of  Qashtumar,  told  me  the  following  story, 
"  My  grandfather,  King  Qashtumar,  formed  a  cordon  for 
hunting,  and  a  dwarf  was  caught  in  it.  He  was  as  small  as 
a  child  five  years  old,  and  the  nails  and  hair  of  his  body  had 
grown  very  long.  They  seized  and  brought  him  before 
An-Nasir,  and  then  questioned  him ;  but  he  would  not  speak. 
They  then  brought  him  food  and  water,  but  he  would  not  eat 
or  drink.  They  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  induce  him 
to  speak  ;  but  he  kept  silent,  refusing  to  utter  a  single  word. 
Some  of  those  present  said  to  him,  '  What  dost  thou  wish 
to  have  ? ;  '  but  he  would  not  speak.  An-Nasir  then  asked 
him,  '  Dost  thou  wish  us  to  let  thee  go  ?  *  Then  he  nodded 
his  head,  meaning,  *  Yes.'  The  narrator  said,  *  (  My  grand- 
father ),  An-Nasir,  ordered  him  to  be  released  ;  and,  when 
this  was  done,  he  ran  off  more  swiftly  than  a  deer,  and 
entered  the  desert.'  " 


XXI.    The  Conquest  of  Andalusia.  ( i.e.  Spain. ) 

In  (  his  work  entitled  )  Al-MuqtabasX  Ibn  Hayyan  says, 
"  Historians  have  mentioned  that  Roderick  was  not  of 
royal  blood^,  or  of  pure  descent  from  the  Goths,  but  (  only  ) 
obtained  the  kingdom  by  violence  and  usurpation  on  the 
death  of  King  Augustus,  who  ruled  before  him.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  and  had  an  influence  with 
him.  He  thought  Augustus'  sons  to  be  too  young  for  the 
(  responsible )  position  of  monarch,  so  he  gained  over  a  faction 
of  the  warrior  class  (who  favoured  this  view  ),  and  sided  with  him. 
Accordingly  he  wrested  the  kingdom  from  the  sons  of  Augustus, 
but  spared  their  lives.  They  it  was  who,  as  has  been  related, 
plotted  against  him  at  the  time  of  his  meeting  the  Arab 
warriors,  who  attacked  him  in  Andalusia  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  They  were  led  by  Tareq,  the  son  of  Ziad,  the 
freedman  of  Musa,  the  son  of  Nusair,  and  hoped  that  Roderick 

'*-    ^"— ■  '•      '  ill.        ■  ^  — .,-- ■  I      ..  I,  ...  .  .-I     ■      I.    .        — ■  ■  ■       ,  ■■       -I,        M    ■  I        ■    I      ■■■       I  I _ I  ,._ 

I  lit.  of  the  sons  of  kings. 

t  This  is  a  famoas   history  of  Spain  by  Ibn -Hayyan   who  was   a 
native  of  Cordova. 
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would  perish  and  their  father's  kingdom  revert  to  them. 
They  met  at  a  place  called  the  Guadalete,  (  a  part  )  of  the 
Green  Island,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Andalusia  the  place 
to  which  they  crossed  over  (  from  Africa )  on  the  seventh 
day  of  Rabi'-al-Awwal  in  the  year  (  92)  A.  H.  The  Goths 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  thsir  King  Roderick  was  killed,  and 
the  Arabs  conquered  Andalusia.  This  was  the  farthest  con- 
quest of  the  Arabs  in  the  West^,  and  fulfilled  to  them  the 
prediction'-*  of  their  Prophet  (  May  the  blessing  and  peace 
of  God  be  on  him  ! )  who  promised^  them  the  conquest  of 
all  (  the  countries  lying  )  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
in  accordance  with  a  revelation  to  him  from  God  the  most 
High*  and  to  God  belongs  might  !  " 

Ibn  Hayyan  says,  "  The  Amirs  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  Arabs  in  Andalusia,  from  the  time  of  its  conquest, 
61  were  those  sent  there  under  the  authority^  of  the  Caliphs  of 
the  Moslems  in  the  East  throughout  the  reign  of  Umayyades 
(  May  God  be  pleased  with  them ),  and  who  remained  until 
the  fugitive  Abdur-Rahman,  defeated  at  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Umayyades  by  the  *Abbasides,  appeared  on 
the  scene.  He  was  the  son  of  Mu'awia,  the  son  of  Hash- 
sham,  the  son  of  Abdul-Malik,  the  son  of  Marwan.  He  took 
possession  of  Andalusia,  and  thus  restored  it  to  the  rule  of 
the  Umayyades,  and  handed  it  down  to  his  descendants,  (who 
ruled  over  it)  for  a  number  of  years^.  The  number  of  the 
Amirs  beginning  from  Tareq,  the  son  of  Ziad,  and  ending 
•with  Yiisuf,  the  son  of  Abdur-Rahman  Al-Fahari,  was  twenty. 
The  number  of  years  (  they  governed  )  was  forty-five  solar 
years,  a  few  months  short  of  forty-ssven  lunar  years. 

Ibn  Hayyan  says  in  another  place,  quoting  from  Ar-Razi, 
"  Andalusia  was  conquered  in  the  reign ^  of  Al-Walld,  the 
son  of  Abdul-Malik.     This  conquest  was  the  greatest  of  all. 

I  lit.  the  country  of  the  West.  2  lit.  promise.  3  lit.  guaranteed,  4 
( and )  who  fulfilled  to  them  his  promise  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia. 
§  lit.  on  behalf,    6  lit.  a  period  of  80  years.     7  lit.  days, 
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It  spread  far  and  wide  the  fame  of  the  Mahomedan  religion 
(  and  made  it  prominent  to  the  world  ).  *Umar,  the  son  of 
Abdul-*Aziz  ( May  God  be  pleased  with  him  !  ),  was  very 
zealous,  and  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
and,  taking  it  out  of  the  hands^  of  the  Governor  of  Africa, 
appointed 2,  under  his  own  authority,  a  Governor  whom  he 
selected,  thus  proving  (  how  )  great  an  interest  he  took  in 
its  affairs.  By  his  order  the  province  was  divided  as  he 
thought    bests." 

In  ^^  Al-KhazdinV^  and  other  works,  there  is  a  most 
complete  narrative  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia.  Let  us 
give  a  summary  of  it : — People  said  that  Al-Walld,  the  son 
of  Abdul-Malik,  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  (  May  God  have 
mercy  on  him ! ),  appointed  Musa,  the  son  of  Nusair,  the 
freedman  of  his  uncle,  Abdul- Aziz,  the  son  of  Marwan.  It 
is  said  that  Musa  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Bakr,  and  that 
his  father,  Nusair  was  originally  ( descended  )  from  the 
foreigners  whom  Khalid,  the  son  of  Al-Walld  ( May  God  be 
pleased  with  him !  ),  had  captured  in  *Ain-at-Tamr.  These 
claimed  to  be  hostages  and  (  descendants  )  of  Bakr,  the  son 
of  Wael ;  and  so  it  was  that  Nusair  became  a  slave  to  Abdul- 
*AzIz,  the  son  of  Marwan.  Abdul-* Aziz  set  him  free,  and 
hence  there  is  a  difference  (  of  opinion  about  )  his  origin.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Lakhm,  and  that  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Africa  and  the  countries  beyond, 
in  the  year  eighty-eight.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  that 
district  with  a  small  party  of  volunteers ;  and  when  he 
arrived  in  Egypt,  he  fitted  out  and  took  with  him  a  portion 
of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  came  to  his  province  Africa.  He 
had  taken  with  him  such  only  of  its  inhabitants  as  were 
strong  and  hardy  ;  and  he  appointed  Tareq,  the  son  of  Ziad 
^  chief  of  his  advanced  guard.  He  continued  fighting  with  the 
Berbers,  putting  their  armies  to  flight,  and  conquering  their 
towns  and  cities,  until  he  reached  Tangier,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Barbary    and    the    queen    of    her 

I  lit.  supervision.    2  lit.  sent  to  it.     3  lit.  by  virtue  of  his  judgment. 
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cities.  He  laid  siege  to  it  until  it  fell.  Some  say  that  it  had 
never  been  captured  before,  while  others  say  the  contrary. 
It  was  then  restored  to  the  Berbers,  who  became  converted 
to  Mahomedanism ;  and  thus  was  founded  a  colony  of 
Mahomedans. 

Musa,  with  his  forces,  then  proceeded  to  the  cities  along 
the  sea  coast,  wherein  were  Governors  representing  the  ruler 
of  Andalusia  who  had  conquered  these  and  all  the  surround- 
^  ing  districts.  The  chief  among  these  cities  was  '  Ceuta,  ' 
This  town  was  ruled  by  a  foreigner  called  *  Julian  '  with 
whom  Musa  fought  ;  but  against  whom  he  could  not  prevail 
as  Julian's  force  was  too  powerful  and  well  equipped.  Musa 
then  returned  to  the  city  of  Tangier  where  he  halted  with 
his  army,  and  continued  making  raids  on  the  neighbourhood 
and  harassing  the  inhabitants.  Ships  frequently  came  to  the 
foreigners  with  provisions  and  reinforcements  from  King 
Augustus  of  Andalusia.  They  defended  their  women  vigor- 
ously, and  thoroughly  protected  their  country  until  Augustus 
died.  He  left  sons,  but  the  people  of  Andalusia  were  not 
agreed  ( to  their  succeeding  him  )  on  the  throne^,  and,  in 
consequence,  discord  arose.  The  people  agreed  ( to  select  ) 
from  their  elders  a  foreigner  called  '  Roderick, '  who  was  a 
man  of  experience  and  a  brave  warrior.  He  was  not  of  the 
royal  house,  but  he  was  one  of  their  commanders  and  knights, 
and  had  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

Tulaitalah  (  Toledo  )  was  then  the  capital  of  Andalusia. 
There  was  a  locked  and  well-guarded  house  in  the  city,  which 
had  not  been  opened  for  years^.  A  number  of  padlocks  were 
(  fixed  )  on  the  door,  and  the  building  was  continually  guard- 
ed by  a  party  of  trusty  Goths,  lest  it  should  be  opened,  each 
guard  giving  over  his  duties  to  the  one  succeeding.  Whenever 
a  king  ascended  the  throne,  these  guardians  of  the  house  came 
to  him,  took  a  padlock  from  him,  and  put   it    on    the    door 

I  lit,  for  the  kingdom.      2  lit.  the  opening  of  which  bein§^   either 
Strictly  forbidden  or  avoided, 
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without  removing  the  lock  of  his  predecessor.  When  this 
Roderick,  who  was  ambitious,  alert  and  thoughtful,  came  to 
the  throne,  the  guards  came  to  him,  asking  him  to  put  a 
padlock  on  the  door ;  but  he  said  to  them,  "  I  will  not  do  so 
until  I  know  what  the  house  contains,  and  so  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  open  it."  They  then  said  to  him,  "  O  King  ! 
none  of  your  predecessors  have  done  so;  they  all  refrained 
from  opening  it ; "  but  he  heeded  them  not  and  walked  to 
the  house.  The  foreigners  (  i.  e.  the  people  of  Andalusia  ) 
considered  it  a  serious  matter,  and  their  elders  begged  him 
to  desist,  but  he  did  not;  and,  thinking  it  to  be  the  Public 
Treasury,  he  broke  the  locks  and  entered  (  the  house  ),  but 
found  it  empty.  There  was  nothing  in  it  except  a  coffer  with 
a  lock  on  it.  He  ordered  it  to  be  opened,  thinking  that  its 
contents  would  prove  to  be  of  value  ;^  but  he  found  it 
also  empty  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  rolled  scroll  (  of  parch- 
ment ),  on  which  were  depicted  figures  of  Arabs  with  turbans 
on  their  (  heads ),  riding  horses  of  pure  Arab  blood,  and 
girded  with  swords ;  with  bows  slung  over  their  shoulders, 
and  banners  hoisted  on  their  lances.  On  the  top  of  the 
scroll,  lines  were  written  in  the  foreign  language.  When 
read  it  contained  (these  words),  "  When  the  locks  are  broken 
off  this  house,  and  this  coffer  opened,  and  the  pictures  it 
contains  brought  to  light,  then  truly  the  nation  depicted  on 
this  scroll  shall  enter  Andalusia,  conquer  and  take  possession 
of  it."  Roderick  became  sullen,  and  repented  of  what  he 
had  done;  and  his  sorrow,  and  that  of  the  barbarians,  was 
very  great  on  that  account.  He  then  ordered  that  the  locks  ^^ 
should  be  replaced  and  the  guards  posted  as  they  were 
before.^  He  began  to  administer  his  kingdom,  and  ignored 
the  warning  that  had  been  given   to  him^. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  elders  and  leaders  of  the  foreigners 
in  Andalusia  to  send  their  children,  whom  they  wished 
to  improve  and     whose    advancement   they    desired,   to    the 

I  lit.  content  him  with  something  precious.      2  lit.   in  their  state.     3 
lit.    he  did  not  care  against  what  he  was  warned, 
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court  of  the  great  king  at  Toledo,  that  they  might  be  in 
his  service,  trained  by  his  manners,  and  benefited  by  his 
generosity;  and,  when  they  grew  up,  he  inter-married  them, 
thus  winning  over  their  fathers ;  he  paid  their  dowries  him- 
self, and  ( also )  undertook  to  provide  the  trousseau  of  the 
brides  (  when  he  sent  them  )  to  their  husbands.  It  happened 
that  Julian,  Roderick's  Governor  in  Ceuta,  acted  thus  This 
town  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Andalusia,  and 
its  people  were  Christians.  Julian,  followed  the  custom  by 
(  sending  to  the  court  )  his  daughter,  who  was  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  very  dear  to  him.  When  she  went  before 
Roderick  his  glance  fell  on  her.  He  admired  her,  and  fell 
so  passionately  in  love  with  her  that  he  could  not  control 
himself,  but  ravished  and  violated  her  against  her  will.  There- 
upon she  found  means  to  inform  her  father  of  it  by  secret 
communication.  This  event  exasperated  Julian  greatly,  and, 
his  anger  becoming  uncontrollable,  he  said,  "  I  swear  by  the 
religion  of  Christ !  I  will  surely  destroy  his  kingdom  and 
cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet.  "  The  wrath  which  he 
felt  at  the  shame  brought  upon  his  daughter  accounts  for 
the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  which  was  decreed  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God   Almighty. 

Julian  set  out  from  Ceuta  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
in  January-the  most  trying  time-in  the  depth  of  winter. 
He  landed  in  Andalusia  and  reached  Toledo,  ( and  went  ) 
into  ( the  presence  )  of  King  Roderick  who  disapproved  of 
his  coming  at  such  a  time,  and  asked  him  what  news  he 
had,  and  why  he  had  coma.  Julian  answered  that  all  was 
well,  and  excused  himself  by  mentioning  his  wife  and  her 
great  desire  to  see  her  daughter  who  was  with  the  king,  and 
her  longing  to  meet  her  daughter  again  before  she  died, 
that  she  urged  him  to  bring  her  into  her  presence,  that  he 
wished  to  gratify  his  wife  and  that  he  hoped  she  would  gain 
her  desire  from  him.  He  requested  the  king  to  send  his 
daughter  to  him,  and  to  allow  him  to  depart  at  once  so 
that  he  might  quickly  take  her  ( home  ).     The  king   granted 
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his  request,  and  gave  permission  to  the  maiden  (  to  leave  ), 
taking  a  solemn  oath  from  her  that  she  would  not  betray 
him^.  He  bestowed  favours  on  her  father,  who  then  return- 
ed. It  is  said  that  when  he  took  leave  of  Roderick,  the 
latter  said  to  him,  "When  you  return,  bring  for  us^  some  of 
that  best  breed  of  royal  falcons  which  you  constantly  send 
us^;  for  they  are  our  favourite  birds  of  prey.  "  He  replied, 
"  O  King !  I  swear  by  the  truth  of  Christ  that,  if  I  live,  I  will 
surely  bring  for  you  such  royal  falcons  as  have  never  before 
been  brought  for  you ;  "  thereby  hinting  at  the  plot  he  had 
conceived  to  bring  against  him  the  Arab  warriors;  but  tht 
king  did  not  understand  him. 

When  Julian  arrived  at  Ceuta,  his  province,  he  did  not 
tarry  in  his  preparations  to  join*  Musa,  the  son  of  Nusair, 
the  Amir.  He  went  to  him  in  Africa,  and  suggested  the  ^4- 
invasion  of  Andalusia,  describing  its  beauty  and  excellence, 
the  variety  of  its  resources^,  and  the  various  natural  advan- 
tages it  combined,  (  namely  ),  the  richness  of  its  fields,  its 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water.  He 
made  light  to  him,  on  the  other  land,  of  the  condition  of 
its  warriors,  describing  their  feeble  courage  and  their  limited 
wealth.  Musa  longed  for  what  was  described,  and  resolved 
to  fall  in  with  Julian's  suggestion.  He  took  a  promise  from 
Julian  that  he  would  combine  with  the  Moslems,  and  secured 
himself  against  treachery  by  insisting  on  Julian  communicating 
the  matter  openly  to  the  heathens,  the  people  of  the  latter'a 
own  race  in  Andalusia,  and  on  his  leading  an  expedition 
against  them,  by  effecting  an  inroad,  and  making  a  raid  on 
their  country.  Julian  did  so,  by  collecting  a  party  of  the 
people  of  his  province,  embarking  with  them  in  two  ships, 
and  landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Green  Island,  He  then 
invaded  ( the  country  ),  slew,  and  took  prisoners  ;  plundered, 
and  remained  there  for  some  time.  He  then  returned  safely 
with  those  who  were  with  him,  and,  when  this  news   spread 

1  lit.  keep  the  matter  secret.     2  lit.  choose.     3  lit.   present  us  with. 
4  lit.  go  to.     5    lit.  profits. 
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among  the  Moslems,  they  gave  Julian  a  friendly  reception,  and 
trusted  in  him.    This  took  place  after  the  year  ninety.  A.  H. 

• 

Then  Musa,  the  son  of  Nusair,  wrote  to  Al-Walid,  the 
son  of  Abdul-Malik,  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  informing 
him  of  what  Julian  had  suggested  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Andalusia,  and  asking  his  permission  to  invade  it.  Al-Walld 
wrote  ( back  )  to  him,  saying,  "  Attempt  it  with  a  small 
expedition  in  order  to  ascertain  all  about  it ;  but  do  not 
jeopardize  the  Moslems  in  a  sea  full  of  great  dangers."  Musa 
then  replied  to  him,  saying,  "  It  is  not  a  raging  sea,  but  a 
bay;  (  and  one  )  from  which  the  voyager^  can  see  what  is 
beyond."  Al-Walld  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "Though  this  be  so, 
you  must  reconnoitre  it^  with  a  small  body  of  troops  before 
invading  it.  "  Musa,  thereupon,  sent  a  freed  man  from  the 
Berbers,^  named  *Turaif,'  and  surnamed  Aba-Zar'ah,  with  four 
hundred  men,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  horsemen.  He 
embarked  with  them  in  four  ships,  and  landed  on  an  island 
opposite  to  the  Spanish  peninsula  known  as  the  "  Green 
Island"  which  is  now  a  port*  where  ships  call,  and  where 
there  is  a  naval  arsenal^.  It  is  called  to  this  day  the  Island 
of  Turaif,  owing  to  his  disembarkation  there.  He  stayed  in 
it  for  some  time  until  his  friends  had  assembled  round  him. 
He  then  advanced  till  he  overran  the  peninsula  and  took 
prisoners,  the  like  of  whom,  in  beauty  and  immense  wealth 
and  property,  neither  Musa  nor  his  friends  had  ever  seen. 
This  happened  in  the  month  of  Ramadthan  in  the  year 
ninety-one. 

When  Musa's  men  received  news  of  this,  they  hastened 
to  join  in  the  invasion.  Some  say  that  Turaif  invaded  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  took  much  plunder  and  many  captives. 
After  him  came  Abu-Zar'ah,  the  chief  of  Berbers,  and 
not  Turaif  with  a  thousand  men,  and  found  that  the  people 
of  the  island  had  already   dispersed    from  it.      The    invaders 


1  lit.  oil-looker.     2  lit.  find  out  or  ascertain  about  it.    3  lit.  natives  of 
Barbary.    4  lit.  a  passage.    5  lit.  a  centre  of  industry. 
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I'avaged  the  whole  of  it  with  fire,  and  destroyed  a  church 
there  which  was  very  sacred  to  the  inhabitants.  They  took 
a  few  captives,  killed  (  a  few  others  ),  and  marched  away  in  65 
safety.  Ar-Razi  says,  "  He  was  Abu-Zar'ah  Turaif,  the  son 
of  Malik  Al-Mu'afaii,  and  was  equally  well-known  by  his 
name  as  by  his  surname.  It  is  said,  "  Julian  then  repeated 
his  visit  to  Musa,  the  son  of  Nusair,  urging  him  to  attack 
the  people  of  Andalusia,  and  reminding  him  of  what  he  him- 
self, Turaif,  and  Abu-Zar'ah  had  done,  and  what  (  spoils  ) 
they  had  obtained  from  its  people,  and  what  they  had  seen 
of  the  excellence  of  the  country.  Thereupon  Musa  thanked 
God  for  the  same,  and  renewed  his  efforts  to  (  induce  )  the 
Moslems  to  advance  against  the  country.  He  called  a  freed 
slave  of  his  who  had  the  charge  of  his  vanguard,  by  name 
Tareq,  the  son  of  Ziad,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  a  Persian,  a 
native  of  Hamadan.  Some  say  that  he  was  not  a  freed  man 
of  Musa,  but  rather  one  of  the  tribesmen  of  Sadef ;  while 
others  say  that  he  was  a  freed  man.  Some  of  his  descend- 
ants in  Andalusia  used  to  deny  flatly  their  vassalage  to 
Musa.  It  is  (also)  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Barbary,  of 
the  tribe  of  Nafazah.  Now  Musa  appointed  him  commander, 
and  sent  him  with  seven  thousand  Moslems,  most  of  them 
natives  of  Barbary  and  freed  slaves,  there  being  but  few 
Arabs  among  them.     Julian  was  with  the  force,  and  equipped 

ships,  and  Tareq  embarked  (  with  part  of  his  army)  in  only 
four  ships,  as  he  had  no  others   fitted  out. 

He  landed  at  Mount  Tareq  (  Gibraltar  )-which  took  its 
name  from  him-on  Saturday,  in  the  month  of  Sh'aban 
(August),  in  the  year  ninety-two.  He  then  sent  back  the 
ships  for  his  comrades  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The  ships 
continued  going  to  and  fro  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  until  all 
were  embarked  and  brought  to  him  on  the  Mount.  Another 
account  says  that  Tareq  landed  on  his  mountain  on  Monday, 
the  5 til  day  of  Rajab,  of  the  same  year,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand, less  16  natives  of  Barbary.  There  were  only  a  few 
Arabs  among    them.     Julian    sent  the    forces  across    to   the 
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shore  of  Andalusia  in  merchant  ships  by  small  detachments, 
to  a  place  where  they  would  not  be  noticed;  and  their  Amir, 
r"'  Tareq,  was  the  last  to  embark.  It  is  said  that  Tareq  met 
an  old  woman  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who  said  to  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  she  had 
a  husband  who  was  well-versed  in  foretelling  future  events. 
He  foretold  of  an  Amir  who  would  enter  the  country  and 
overcome  it,  describing  that  one  of  his  peculiarities  would  be 
that  he  would  have  a  large  head  similar  to  the  Amir's^.  He 
also  foretold  that,  on  the  Amir's  left  shoulder  there  would  be 
a  mole  with  hairs  on  it.  (  She  said  to  Tareq  ),  "  If  you  have 
this  mark,  then  you  are  he."  Thereupon  Tareq  took  off  his 
clothes,  and  lo  !  on  his  shoulder  was  the  mole  just  as  the 
old  woman  had  described.  His  companions  and  he  were 
delighted  at  this. 

It  is  said  of  Tareq  that,  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  ship, 
he  saw,  in     a  dream,    the  Prophet  (  May   the    blessing    and 
peace  of    God  be    on  him  !  )  and    his   companions,    the  four 
Successors  (  May  peace  be  on  them  !  ),  walking  on  ( the  sur- 
face of)  the  water.     As  thsy  passed  him, the  Prophet  (May 
the  blessing    and  peace    of   God    be   on    him  !  )    gladdened 
him     by    the    prediction    of    victory,    and    ordered    him    to 
be    kind    towards    the    Moslems,  and  to    keep    his   promise. 
^      It  is  said    ( elsewhere )   that,    after    embarking    on    the    sea, 
when  he  was  dozing,  he  saw  the  Prophet    (  May    the    bless- 
ing and  peace  of  God  be  on  him !  )  with  his  companions  and 
helpers  round    him,  and  these  had    girded    themselves    with 
swords,  and  had  slung  bows  over  their  shoulders.     The   Pro- 
phet of  God  (  May  the  blessing  and  peace  of  God  be  on  him  !  ) 
said  to  him,  "  O  Tareq  !  proceed    on    your    business  ;  "    and 
Tareq  saw  that  the  Prophet  and  his  companions  had  already 
entered  Andalusia  before  him.     He  woke  up  rejoicing^,    and 
conveyed  the  glad  tidings  to  his  comrades.      By    the    joyful 
news  of  the     Prophet,  confidence     was  restored   to    him,    his 

I  lit.  and  yours  is  like  the  one  described,    2  lit.  drawing  a  good  omen. 
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spirits  revived,  and  he  did  not  doubt  of  victory.  He  set  out 
from  the  mount,  and  invaded  the  interior,  sending  out  troops 
to  raid  and   plunder. 

Historians  say  that  the  news  of  the  Arabs  invading  the 
coast  of  Andalusia,  and  their  successive  (  predatory  )  incursions 
into  the  country  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  Julian  was  the 
cause  of  it,  was  brought  to  Roderick.  He  was  at  that  time 
away  in  the  country  of  Bambaluna  (the  modern  Pampalona), 
leading  an  expedition  against  the  Vascones  on  account  of 
some  trouble,  that  had  arisen^  in  their  neighbourhood.  It 
was  a  great  blow,  and  he  understood  that  the  trouble  had 
originated  from  his  own  action,  and  he  advanced  rapidly  ( to 
prevent )  disunion  in  his  army,  till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Cordova,  in  the  interior^.  He  stopped  at  the  palace  there- 
in which  is  named  after  him,  "  Roderick's  Palace;"  not  because 
he  had  built  it,  or  originally  designed  it-(  for )  it  was 
built  by  one  of  the  kings  who  ruled  before  him,  and  their 
successors  had  adopted  it  as  their  residence  in  Cordova,  when 
they  came  there ;  but  when  the  Arabs  conquered  Roderick 
this  palace  was  one  of  his  residences.  They,  therefore,  called 
it  after  him  as  they  did  not  know  who  had  built  it.  The 
foreigners  assert  that  its  builder  was  one  of  their  kings  who 
lived  in  Al-Modovar  del  Rio  which  is  (  situated  )  at  the  foot 
of  Cordova. 

This  king,  when  he  one  day  went  out  to  hunt,  came  to 
the  site  of  Cordova,  which  was  at  that  time  in  ruins.  On 
the  site  of  the  palace  was  a  dense  and  tangled  thicket  of 
brambles.  Now  the  king  sent  his  hawk,  which  he  greatly 
prized,  after  a  partridge  that  came  in  sight  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  big  rock  which  was,  later  on^,  named  after  Abi- 
'Abdah.  The  partridge  hid  itself  in  the  brambles,  but  the 
hawk  persisted  in  swooping  down  after  it.  The  king  then 
galloped  after  the  hawk,  until  he  reached*  the  place  near  the 

I  lit.  for  an  affair  which  became  difficult  to  hiip.  2  lit>  in  the  micldle, 
3  lit.  still.  4  lit.  stood  at.      ' 
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thicket.  He  then  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  re- 
lease his  hawk,  about  which  he  was  very  anxious.  It  was 
cut  down,  and  there  appeared  to  him  from  under  it  the 
ruins^  of  a  large  palace,  the  solidity  of  which  filled  him 
with  admiration.  He  was  endowed  with  energy,  so  he  ordered 
it  to  be  uncovered,  the  length  and  breadth  of  its  boundaries 
to  be  disclosed,  and  its  foundations  and  origin  traced  out. 
He  found  that  it  was  built  very  skilfully  of  massive  stones 
at  the  water's  edge,  on  a  rock^  that  rose  between  the  stones 
and  the  water^.  He  then  said,  "  This  is  a  sign  of  a  generous 
king,  and  I  am  the  right  one  to  renew  it. "  He  accord- 
ingly ordered  it  to  be  restored  to  its  ( former  )  state,  and 
(  when  this  was  done ),  he  adopted  it  as  one  of  his  choicest* 
residences.  Now,  when  he  was  touring  his  kingdom,  or  was 
absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  he  stayed  at  this  palace ; 
and  this  led  to  the  building  of  Cordova  alongside  it,  and 
57  the  settlement  of  people  there.  And  the  kings  inherited  the 
palace  after  him.  Roderick  resided  there  for  some  days  at 
the  time  of  his  marching  against  the  Arabs,  while  the  troops 
from  his  provinces  were  being  mobilized^.  He  then  marched 
with  his  numerous  army  towards  the  district  of  Shadvena, 
desiring  to  meet  the  Arabs. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  king  of  Andalusia,  whom  the 
Arabs  succeeded,  was  Augustus  ;  and  that  he  died  leaving 
three  sons  all  under  age,  who  had  not  been  trained^  (to  rule) 
over  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  their  mother  administered 
their  father's  kingdom  for  them  at  Toledo.  Roderick  the 
Master  of  Horse  under  their  father,  rebelled  against  them 
with  his  followers,  and  went  to  Cordova.  When  Tareq  in- 
vaded Andalusia,  Roderick  set  out  to  (  meet )  him,  and  sum- 
moned the  Spanish  forces  to  war.      He    also    wrote    to    the 

I  lit.  foundation.  2  lit.  a  vine-branch.  3  This  sentence  can  be  other- 
wise translated  as  follows  :-He  found  the  house  built  with  massive  stones 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  on  vine-branches  arranged  with  great  skill 
between  the  stones  and  the  water.  4  lit.  comfortable.  5  lit.  were  com- 
ing to  him.    6  lit.   were  not  fit.  1 
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sons  of  Augustus,  who  had  (  by  this  time  ),  grown  up,  been 
trained  in  horsemanship,  and  raised  a  retinue,  commanding 
them  to  join  him  in  the  war  against  the  Arabs,  at  the  same 
time  warning  them  against  lagging  behind,  and  inciting 
them  to  join  hands  against  their  common  enemy.  As  they  had 
no  alternative,  they  assembled  their  troops  and  advanced  towards 
him  at  Cordova.  They  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Shaqundah,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
facing  the  palace.  They  did  not  feel  secure  in  meeting 
Roderick,  and  took  this  precaution  until  the  organization  of 
Roderick's  (army)  was  complete  and  he  marched  out.  They 
then  joined  him  and  proceeded  with  him,  but  were  on  their 
guard  against  treachery.  The  true  story,  and  God  knows 
best,  is  that  which  has  been  previously  related,  viz,  that  the 
king  of  the  Goths  combined  with  Roderick,  but  there  has 
been  a  difference  ( of  opinion )  with  regard  to  his  name.  Some 
say  Roderick,  with  *  R  *  as  the  initial,  while  other  Loderick 
with  *  L  '  as  initial,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  usuaP. 

Historians  say  that  Roderick's  troops  were  numerous 
about  a  hundred  thousand  ( strong ),  and  likewise  well  armed. 
Tareq  wrote  to  Musa  asking  for  succour,  and  informing  him 
that  he  had  captured  the  Green  Island,  which  is  the  sea- 
port of  Andalusia,  and  held  the  strait  to  it,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  its  provinces  as  far  as  the  Lake,  and  that  Ro- 
derick had  marched  against  him  with  an  army  against 
which  he  could  make  no  stand  unless  God  so  willed.  From 
the  time  that  Musa  had  sent  Tareq  there  on  this  enterprise, 
he  had  begun  building  ships,  (  and  he  continued  this  work  ) 
until  he  had  a  large  number  of  them.  He  sent  in  them  to 
Tareq  five  thousand  Moslems  as  a  reinforcement,  thereby 
making  the  complement  of  those  who  were  with  him  reach 
twelve  thousand  (  men,  sufficiently  )  strong  to  plunder,  and 
anxious  to  meet  their  enemy.  There  were  with  them  Julian, 
and  the  warriors  and  men  of  his  province,  in  whom  they  had 
now  full  confidence,  and  who  guided  them  to  the  weak  points, 


I  lit.  best  known. 
14 
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arid  acted  as  scouts  for  them.  Roderick  advanced  towards 
the  Moslems  with  the  forces  of  the  foreigners,  their  princes 
and  their  horsemen ;  and  they  met  on  the  intervening  ground. 

i .     Roderick's    men  said  amongst  themselves,    "  This    (  i.  e. 

Roderick)  son  of  a    base  woman    who  has    overthrown    our 

king  is  no  member  of  the  royal  family,  but  was  one    of  our 

followers;    and    we  can    hardly  fail  to    find    trouble  in    our 

affairs  from  his  conduct;  and  these  people  who   have  gained 

access  (  to  our  country  )  can  have  no    wish  to   settle    down 

permanently  in  our  country;  their  only  desire  is  to  fill   their 

53      hands  with  booty  and  then   to  leave  us.     So,    come,    let    us 

flee,^  and  rout  the  son  of  the  base  woman  in   our  flight.      If 

we  meet  the  army  (of  the  Arabs),    perhaps    they   will    spare 

MS  on  this  account;  and  when  they  leave  us,  we  shall    place 

over  our  kingdom  one  who  deserves  it."     They  decided  upon 

this,  and  fate  confirmed  their  decision.     Roderick  had  placed 

one  of  Augustus'  sons  over  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  and 

the  other  over  the  left  wing;  and  they  were  the  two  leaders 

who  brought  about  his  flight.     Their  desire  that  their  father's 

kingdom  should  be  restored  to  them  led  them  to  act  in  this 

way.     It  is  said  that  when  the  two  armies  came  face  to  face 

Augustus'  sons   joined  in    betraying  Roderick,   and  sent    ( a 

messenger )   to    Tareq,    informing    him    that    Roderick    was 

their  parent's    vassal    who    had    dispossessed    them  of    their 

father's  domain  after  his  death;  moreover  that  they  would  not 

forego  their  grudge^  against  Roderick.    They  begged  Tareq  to 

grant  them  pledges  that  they  with  their  followers  might  come 

oyer  to  his  side   at  the  opening    of  the  battle,    and  that    he 

would  hand  over  to  them  their  father's  estates   in  the  whole 

of  Andalusia,  if  he  should  prove  victorious. 

These  choice  and  flourishing  estates  were  three  thousand 
(in  number).  They  were  those  which  were  afterwards  called 
Safdyal-Muluk'^ .  He  agreed  to  this,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  them  to  that  effect.     On   the    following    morning    both 

I  lit.  right.     2  lit.  crownlands. 
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parties  met  and  (Augustus')  sons  went  over^  to  Tareq;and 
this  was  the  main  cause  of  his  victory.  The  encounter  tpojc 
place  near  the  Guadalete-Quiver,  in  the  district  of  Shadvena. 
God  defeated  the  tyrant  Roderick  and  his  army,  and  grant- 
ed the  Moslems  a  great  and  unprecedented  victory.  Rode- 
rick threw  himself  into  the  Guadalete-Quiver,  and  his  arms 
weighed  him  down.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him,  nor  was  he 
( ever  )  found.  It  is  said  that  Tareq  encamped  with  the 
Moslems  close  to  Roderick's  army,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  Ramadthan,  in  the  year  ninety-two. 

Roderick  sent  one  of  his  warriors  whose  intrepidity  he 
knew  and  in  whose  prowess  he  trusted,  to  spy  upon  Tareq's 
army  in  order  to  estimate  their  number  and  see  (  with  his 
own  eyes  )  their  dispositions  and  their  fleet.  The  foreigner 
approached  until  he  obtained  a  view  of  the  army ;  then  he 
rushed  upon  the  front  of  those  Moslems  whom  he  was  re- 
connoitering.  Thereupon  the  Moslems  rushed  upon  him, 
and  he  fled  back  at  a  gallop  and  outstripped  them,  owing 
to  the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  spy  said  to  Roderick,  "  The 
men  whose  figures  you  discovered  in  the  cofler  have  come 
to  you;  so  take  care,  for  their  one  desire  is  to  obtain  (  the 
country)  which  is  under  your  sway^,  or  to  die.  They  have 
set  fire  to  their  ships,  thus  making  certain  of  remaining  in  the 
country^,  and  have  formed  up  in  line  on  the  plain,  preparing 
themselves  for  a  firm  stand  as  they  have  no  place  of  refuge 
in  our  land.  " 

Roderick  was  frightened  and  his  anxiety  increased. 
The  two  armies  met  near  the  Lake  and  fought  a  most 
furious  battle,  until  Roderick's  right  and  left  wings  were 
routed,  as  Augustus'  sons  had  fled  with  them;  but  the 
centre  (  of  his  army  )  held  its  ground  for  a  while  after  this, 
for  Roderick  was  there;  but  his  men  fought  half-heartedly, 
and  only    a    short    time    longer.      They    were    routed   with      69 

I  lit.  turned  towards.     2  lit.  under  your  feet.     3   lit.    despairing  o{ 
having  any  connection  with  the  ships. 
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Roderick  at  their  head.  Their  flight  began,  and  the  Moslems 
continued  slaying  them  in  large  numbers.  All  trace  of 
Roderick  was  lost^.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him, 
except  that  the  Moslems  found  the  grey  horse  which  he 
had  ridden,  and  which  had  been  missing.  It  had  a  saddle 
of  gold  set  with  rubies  and  emeralds;  and  one  of  the  king's 
boots,  which  was  likewise  of  gold  and  studded  with  pearls 
and  rubies,  was  also  found.  The  horse  had  sunk  into  the 
mud  and  bog,  and  its  rider  was  drowned.  One  of  his  boots 
remained  sticking  in  the  mud.  It  was  recovered,  while  the 
other  remained  buried  ( in  the  mud );  but  the  body  of  Rode- 
rick disappeared,  and  was  not  found  either  dead  or  alive, 
and  God  knows  best  what  became  of  it. 


I  lit.  hidden. 
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PART   I. 

Section  III. 

The  Ebony  Horse, 

It  is  related  that  there  was,  once  upon  a  time,  in  past  70 
ages  and  bygone  days,  a  king  of  Persia  named  King  Sabur, 
who  was  a  king  of  great  might  and  dignity.  He  had  numer- 
ous armies  and  allies^,  possessed  a  vast  kingdom  and  a 
dreaded  name,  and  was  of  sound  judgment  and  firm  resolve. 
He  was  the  richest  and  most  affluent  of  all  kings,  and  their 
superior  in  knowledge  and  wisdom.  He  was  endowed  with 
generosity  and  kindness,  and  was  liberal  and  bountiful.  He 
gave  to  him  who  asked,  and  never  refused  anyone  who  cams 
to  him.  He  helped  the  fallen,  and  treated  with  generosity 
those  who  frequently  came  to  him.  He  loved  his  relations, 
honoured  strangers,  and  protected  with  justice  the  oppressed 
from  their  oppressors.  He  had  three  daughters  like  the 
shining  full  moon  and  the  blossoming  garden,  and  a  male 
offspring  resembling  the  moon.  Every  year  he  used  to  cele- 
brate two  festivals,  namely,  that  of  the  Spring  Equinox,  and 
that  of  the  Autumnal  Equinox  ;  and  it  was  his  wont,  on 
these  occasions,  to  open  his  palaces,  to  give  gifts,  to  proclaim 
safety  and  security,  and  to  promote  his  chamberlains  and 
lieutenants.  And  the  people  of  his  kingdom  used  to  go  to 
him,  to  salute,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  festival,  and  offer 
him  presents  and  slaves^.     He  loved  philosophy  and  geometry. 

While  the  king  was  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
on  one  of  these  festivals,  lo !  three  sages  came  in  to  him 
who  were  skilful  in  arts,  and  possessed  curiosities,  wonderful 
things  and  rare  objects  more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  the 
flowers  of  the  fields,  and  such  as  would  bewilder  one.  They 
were  well-versed  in  truths  and  subtleties.     The    three    spoke 

I  lit.  helpers.     2  lit.  servants. 
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different  languages  and  ( belonged  to )  different  countries : 
one  was  an  Indian,  the  second  a  Greek,  and  the  third  a 
Persian.  The  Indian  advanced  to  the  king,  the  narrator 
says,  and  prostrated  himself  before  him,  congratulated  him  on 
the  festival,  and  offered  him  a  suitable  present,  consisting  of 
a  golden  figure  set  with  jewels  and  precious  and  costly  stones, 
and  holding  a  trumpet  of  gold  in  its  hand.  When  the  king 
looked  at  the  figure,  he  said  to  the  sage,  "  What  is  the  use^ 
of  this  figure  ?"  Thereupon  the  sage  replied,  "  O  my  lord  ! 
71  if  this  figure  be  placed  at  the  gate  of  this  city  it  will  serve 
as  its  defender,  for,  if  a  spy  enters  the  city  it  will  sound  the 
trumpet  (  and  send  forth  a  note  of  warning  )  against  him, 
and  he  will  tremble  and  fall  dead."  At  this  the  king  was 
astonished  and  said,  "  I  swear  by  God,  O  sage  !  if  these  words 
of  thine  be  true,  I  will  have  thy  wishes  and  desires  gratified." 

Then  the  Greek  sage  advanced  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  king,  and  offered  him  a  silver  basin,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  a  golden  peacock  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
young  peacocks  of  gold.  The  king  likewise  looked  atten- 
tively at  the  bird,  and  then,  turning  to  the  Greek  sage,  said 
"  O  sage  !  what  is  the  use  of  this  peacock  ?  "  The  sage 
replied,  "  O  my  lord  !  whenever  an  hour  of  the  night  or  day 
passes,  one  of  the  young  peacocks  pecks  (  with  its  bill ) , 
flaps  its  wings  and  makes  a  sound,  (  and  so  on  by  turns  ) 
until  the  completion  of  24  hours.  And  when  the  month  is 
over,  the  peacock  ^  opens  its  mouth  wherein  thou  canst  see 
the  new  moon."  When  the  king  heard  this,  he  said  to  the 
sage,  "  If  what  thou  sayest  is  true,  I  will  gratify  thy  desires 
and  wishes." 

The  narrator  says,  whereupon  the  Persian  sage  approach- 
ed, and,  having  prostrated  himself  before  the  king,  offered 
him  a  horse  of  black  ebony,  studded  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  fully  equipped  with  saddle  and  bridle  and  a  pair  of 
stirrups  such  as  would  befit  a  king'.     When    the    king    saw 

I  lit.  merit.     2  lit.  bird.     3  lit.  kings. 
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the  horse  he  wondered  extremely,  and  marvelled  at  the 
beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  the  ingenuity  of  its  form. 
He  said,  "  What  thing  is  this  solid  horse  ;  and  what  is  its 
use,  and  how  does  it  move  ? "  The  sage  replied,  "  O  my 
lord  !  the  use  of  this  horse  is  that,  if  a  man  ride  it,  it  will 
convey  him  to  any  country  he  wishes,  and,  flying  with  him  in 
the  sky,  carry  him,  in  one  day,  over  a  journey  of  one  year." 
The  king  wondered  greatly,  and  was  amazed  at  the  three 
wonders  following  in  succession  in  a  single  day,  so,  turning 
round  to  the  sage,  he  said,  "  I  swear  by  the  great  God  and 
all-generous  Lord,  who  has  created  man  and  provided  him 
with  water  and  food,  that,  if  thy  words  prove  true,  and  what 
thou  hast  said  becomes  manifest,  and  (  thy  statement  with  ' 
regard  to )  thy  inventions  is  revealed  to  mankind,  I  will 
give  thee  all  thou  mayest  desire  or  want,  and  gratify  thy 
every  wish  and  longing. " 

The  king  then  entertained  the  sages  for  three  days,  in 
order  to  make  a  trial  of  what  they  had  brought.  So  they 
produced  the  objects  before  him,  and  each  of  them  took  the 
object  which  he  had  invented  and  acquainted  him  with  its 
motions.  Accordingly,  the  figure  at  once  blew  a  blast  with 
the  trumpet ;  and  the  peacock  pecked  with  its  young  ones  ; 
and  the  sage  mounted  the  ebony  horse  and  soared  up  with 
it  towards  the  sky,  and  then  came  down.  When  the  king 
saw  that  with  his  own  eyes  he  was  astonished  and  amazed, 
and  was  almost  transported  with  joy  ;  and  he  said  to  the 
sages,  "  Now  that  the  truth  of  what  you  have  said  and  done 
has  been  proved  before  me,  the  fulfilment  of  (my)  promise 
has  become  necessary  ;  so  ask  of  me  what  you  desire,  and  73 
I  will  grant  you  the  same." 

The  narrator  goes  on  to  say,  the  sages  had  heard  of 
the  king's  daughters,  so  they  said  to  him,  "  If  Your  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  with  us,  and  has  accepted  our  presents, 
and  permitted  us  to  submit  our  wants  to  him,  then  we 
request  him  to  grant  us  his  three    daughters    in    order    that 
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we  may  become  his  sons-in-law  and  be  related  to  him,  for 
kings  never  break  their  promises. "  When  the  king  heard 
these  words,  he  said,  "  Indeed,  I  have  already  granted  you 
what  you  have  begged  of  me,  and  what  you  have  wished 
for."  He  at  once  gave  orders,  and  bestowed  upon  each  sage 
one  of  his  daughters,  and  had  their  marriage-contracts  drawn 
up  before  the  Cadi.  When  the  king's  daughters,  who  were 
behind  the  curtains  and  were  observing  (all  this),  heard 
these  words,  the  youngest  daughter  looked  attentively  at  her 
husband  who  was  the  Persian  sage,  the  owner  of  the  ebony 
horse,  and  found  him  to  be  an  old  man  a  hundred  years  old, 
very  ugly-looking  and  deformed.  He  was  either  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  creatures  or  (else)  one  of  the  most  abnormal^ 
species.  He  was  one  of  the  most  uncouth  men  of  his  time, 
whose  teeth  and  molars  had  fallen  out 2,  and  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  demon  ^  frightening  the  fowls  in  their  coop. 

The  princess  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time, 
and  the  most  graceful  woman  of  her  age;  more  graceful* 
than  the  beautiful  gazelle,  sweeter  than  the  gentle  zephyr, 
more  brilliant  than  the  full  moon,  putting  the  branches  to 
shame  by  her  swaying  movements,  excelling  the  gazelles  in  her 
side-glances,  and  sweeter  and  prettier  than  her  sisters.  When 
she  saw  her  fiance  she  went  to  her  chamber  and  threw 
earth  upon  her  head,  rent  her  garments  and  began  beating 
(her  cheeks),  lamenting  and  crying.  The  narrator  says,  her 
brother,  the  prince,  had  at  that  time  returned  from  his 
travels,  and,  hearing  her  cries  and  weeping,  went  up  to  her. 
He  greatly  loved  her,  much  more  indeed  than  (  he  loved  his 
other  )  sisters.  He  said  to  her,  *'  What  is  the  matter  with 
thee,  and  what  has  befallen  thee  ?  Tell  me,  and  do  not  con- 
ceal anything  from  me".  So  she  beat  her  breast,  and  said, 
"  O  my  dear  brother  !  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  is  it  a  secret 
that,  if  I  am  causing  thy  father  inconvenience  in  the  palace, 
I.  will  leave  it ;  and  if  he  has  noticed  anything    improper    in 

4  lit.  extraordinary.   2  lit.  drawn  out.  3  lit  genii.  4.  lit.  slender. 
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me  I  will  correct^  it;  and  if  he  no  longer  wishes  to   support 
me,  there  is  the  Providence  Who  will  arrange  for  me."  '■'■'-' 

When  her  brother,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
heard  her  words,  he  said  to  her,  "  Tell  me  what  is  the  reason 
for  these  words,  and  the  distress  of  thy  heart,  and  the 
upsetting  of  thy  mind."  She  then  replied,  "  O  my  beloved 
and  dear  one !  know  that  my  father  has  promised  me  in 
marriage  to  a  magician,  who  has  brought  him  a  horse  made 
of  black  wood,  and  has  endeavoured  to  outwit  him  with  his 
cunning  and  magic.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  desire  him,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  enter  into  this  (new)  condition  of  life  for  his 
sake."  Her  brother  then  consoled  and  comforted  her,  and 
went  to  his  father,  and  said  to  him,  "  Who  is  this  magician 
to  whom  thou  hast  given  my  younger  sister  in  marriage ;  and 
what  is  this  present  which  he  has  brought  thee  so  that  thou 
hast  almost  killed  the  girl  with  grief.  There  was  no  neces-  73 
sity  for  this  to  happen."  The  sage  who  was  standing  by 
was  filled  with  anger,  and  exasperated  with  the  prince.  The 
king  then  said  to  his  son,  "  O  my  ( dear )  son !  if  thou  hadst 
seen  this  horse  and  its  workmanship,  thy  mind  wouldst  have 
been  carried  away,  and  thou  wouldst  have  been  amazed.  " 
He  then  ordered  the  slaves  to  bring  him  the  horse,  which 
they  accordingly  did.  When  the  prince  saw  it,  he  was 
greatly  struck  with  it,  and,  being  a  good  horseman,  at  once 
mounted  it ;  and,  putting  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  drove  them 
into  the  horse's  ftanks^,  but  the  horse  did  not  move.  There- 
upon the  king  said  to  the  sage,  "  Go  and  show  him  its 
movements,  so  that  he  may  also  help  thee  in  (  the  gratifica- 
tion of)  thine  desire." 

The  sage  had  been  angry  with  the  prince  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  give  his  sister  ( to  him  ),  so  he  showed  the 
prince  the  screw  of  ascent  on  the  right  side,  saying  to  him, 
"  Turn^  this  screw";  "  and  he  left  him.  Thereupon  the  king's 
son  turned  it,  and  lo  !  the  horse  soared  like  a  bird  with  him 

I  lit.  abstain  from.    2  lit.  belly.    3  lit.  rub. 
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towards  the  upper  region  of  the  sky,  and  continued  its  flight 
with  him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  whereupon  the  king 
was  disquieted  and  bewildered  on  his  account.  He  said,  "O 
sage  !  devise  some  plan  to  bring  the  prince  down.  "  Then 
the  sage  replied,  "  O  my  lord  !  I  have  no  resource  ( left )  in 
my  hands,  and  thou  wilt  not  see  him  again  till  the  day  of 
Resurrection  and  Meeting,  because  he,  through  his  ignorance 
and  pride,  failed  to  ask  me  about  the  screw  of  descent;  and 
I  forgot  to  inform  him  about  it. "  Thereupon  the  king 
was  greatly  enraged,  and  commanded  the  sage  to  be  beaten 
and  imprisoned.  As  for  the  king  himself,  he  dashed  the 
crown  from  his  head,  buffeted  his  face,  beat  his  chest,  order- 
ed the  doors  of  his  palace  to  be  shut,  and  commenced 
lamenting  and  weeping  with  his  wife  and  daughters  and  all 
the  people  of  the  city.  Their  joy  was  changed  into  great 
sorrow,  and  their  pleasure  into  sadness  and  prolonged  anxiety. 
This  was  what  happened  and  took  place  here. 

But  as  to  the  king's  son,  he  continued  ascending  until 
he  almost  reached  the  sun,  and  was  on  the  point  of  destruc- 
tion, and  saw  death  in  the  skies  ;  he  was  perplexed  at  his 
case,  and  repented  of  having  mounted  the  horse.  He  said  to 
himself,  "  Verily  the  sage  has  devised  a  plan  to  destroy  me, 
and  there  is  neither  strength  nor  power  but  in  God,  the  most 
High,  the  Almighty.  I  am  undoubtedly  ( as  good  as  )  dead  ; 
but  would  you  think  that  one  who  has  made  a  screw  for 
ascent,  would  not  make  one  for  descent  ? "  The  king's  son 
was  witty,  intelligent,  experienced  and  shrewd.  He  therefore 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  left  side,  where  he  found  an- 
other screw  which  he  turned,  and  consequently  the  motion 
of  the  horse  lessened,  (  and  changed )  from  ascent  to  descent. 
It  continued  descending  with  him  towards  the  earth  little  by 
little,  while  the  prince  was  very  careful  about  himself.  When 
the  prince  saw  this  ( descent ),  and  came  to  know  the  uses 
of  the  horse,  his  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  pleasure ;  and  he 
thanked  God,  the  most  High,  for  His  kindness  in  delivering 
him  from  destruction.     He  began  to  turn  the    head    of   the 
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horse  as  he  desired,  descending  and  ascending  with  it  when 
be  willed.  Now  when  he  had  learnt  all  that  he  desired 
concerning  the  horse,  he  turned  it  towards  the  earth  and 
ceased  not  in  his  downward  course  for  the  whole  day,  be- 
cause, in  his  ascent,  the  earth  had  become  far  from  him,  and 
he  began  to  have  a  view  of  countries  and  cities  that  were 
on  the  earth  which  were  unknown  to  him,  for  he  had  never 
seen  them  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

Among  the  sights  that  he  saw  was  a  city  built  in  a 
most  excellent  style  in  the  midst  of  a  green  land,  charming 
to  view,  with  trees  and  rivers,  and  with  gazelles  frisking 
about.  Then  he  thought  within  himself  saying,  "I  wish  I 
knew  the  name  of  this  city,  and  the  country  in  which  it  is." 
He  then  whirled  round  about  the  city,  looking  at  it  carefully 
right  and  left.  The  day  had  nearly  passed,  and  the  sun 
was  about  to  set,  so  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  not  found 
any  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night  better  than  this  city ; 
so  I  will  pass  this  night  here,  and  in  the  morning  I  shall 
return  to  my  family  and  home^,  and  give  an  account  of 
what  has  happened  to  me  to  my  kindred  and  my  father,  and 
tell  the  latter  what  my  eyes  have  seen."  Then  he  began  to 
search  for  a  place  in  which  he  and  his  horse  might  be  secure 
and  where  no  one  might  see  him.  While  he  was  thus  occu- 
pied, behold  !  he  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  city  a  palace 
towering  into  the  sky,  surrounded  by  a  large  wall  with  lofty 
battlements,  patrolled  by  forty  slaves  wearing  coats  of  mail, 
and  fully  equipped  with  swords,  arrows,  spears  and  (  other  ) 
weapons.  He  then  said  to  himself,  "  This  place  is  agreeable," 
and  began  to  move  the  button  by  means  of  which  the  horse 
descended;  and  it  continued  its  downward  course  with  him 
until  he  landed  directly  on  the  flat  roof  of  the    palace. 

The  prince  then  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  praised 
God,  the  most  High,  and  began  to  walk  round  the  horse 
and  to  examine  it,  and  said,  "By  God  !  he    who  has    made 

I  lit.  seat  of  my  Government. 
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thee  in  this  manner  is,  indeed,  an  expert  sage  ;  and  if  God, 
the  most  High,  prolonged  the  term  of  my  life,  and  safely- 
restored  me  to  my  country  and  my  family,  and  united  me 
again  with  my  father,  I  shall  certainly  treat  this  sage  with 
every  kindness,  and  confer  on  him  the  greatest  benefits.  " 
Now  night  had  fallen,  and  he  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  palace 
until  he  knew  that  the  inmates  had  gone  to  bed.  Hunger 
and  thirst  now  made  themselves  felt,  for,  since  he  had  been 
separated  from  his  father,  he  had  taken  no  food  or  drink  ; 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  Indeed,  such  a  palace  as  this  would 
not  be  unprovided^  with  the  necessaries  of  life."  He  there- 
upon left  the  horse  on  the  roof,  and  walked  down  to  look 
for  something  to  eat.  Finding  a  flight  of  steps,  he  went 
down  by  them  to  the  lower  part  (  of  the  building  ),  where 
he  found  a  court  paved  with  white  alabaster  and  marble,  on 
75  which  the  light  of  the  moon  was  reflected.  He  marvelled  at 
this  place  and  at  the  beauty  of  its  building  ;  but  he  did 
not  hear^  the  slightest  sound  of  a  living  creature  in  the 
palace,  nor  the  welcome  voice  of  a  friendly  person.  He, 
therefore,  stood  perplexed,  looking  right  and  left,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  go.  Then  he  said  to  himself,  "  There  is 
nothing  better  for  me  to  do  than  to  return  to  the  place 
where  my  horse  is,  and  to  spend  the  night  beside  it,  and  to 
mount  and  go  away  when  morning  dawns. " 

While  he  stood  speaking  to  himself  in  this  strain,  he 
suddenly  saw  a  light  inside  the  palace,  and  he  repaired  to 
it  and  found  a  slave  sleeping  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  who 
looked  like  one  of  the  demons  of  King  Solomon,  or  one  of 
the  companies  of  the  genii,  taller  than  a  stafl*  and  broader 
than  a  bench 3.  He  was  sleeping  near  a  lighted  candle,  and 
a  sharp-edged  sWord  more  eflicacious  than  the  blaze  of  fire 
lay  near  his  head  ;  and  there  hung  near  his  head,  a  pro- 
Vision-bag,  suspended  from  a  column  (  cut  out )   of  a    large 

rock.     The  prince  was  frightened  at  this,  and   said,  "  I    shall 

' 

I  lit.  to  be  empty.    2  lit.  find.    3.  lit.  a  stone  bench  against  a  wall. 
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ask  help  from  the  Almighty  God  :  O  lord !  as  thou  dellver- 
edst  me  from  destruction,  give  me  strength  to  find  all  about 
this  palace. "  He  then  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  took 
down  the  provision-bag,  and,  going  to  one  side,  sat  down 
and  opened  it.  He  found  the  best  of  food  in  it,  of  which 
he  ate  his  fill,  rested,  drank  some  water,  and  hung  back  the 
bag  in  its  place  ;  and,  drawing  the  slave's  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  took  it.  (  All  this  while  )  the  slave  was  asleep, 
and  did  not  know  from  what  quarter  fate  would  come  upon 
him.  The  prince  walked  on  till  he  reached  the  second  door, 
over  which  he  found  a  curtain  hanging.  He  raised  it,  went 
in,  and  found  a  bed  of  white  ivory  set  with  pearls,  rubies 
and  ( other )  jewels  ;  and  round  it  were  four  maids  asleep. 

He  advanced  towards  the  bed  to  see  who  was  (  lying  ) 
on  it.  He  found  a  maiden  asleep,  covered  with  her  hair 
who  looked  like  the  rising  full  moon,  with  her  brilliant  fore- 
head, beautifully  parted  hair,  and  red  cheeks  with  dainty 
black  ( beauty )  spots.  Thereupon,  the  prince  was  struck 
with  her  beauty  and  loveliness,  her  form  and  her  symmetry, 
and  did  not  care  for  death.  He  advanced  trembling  and 
quaking  towards  her,  and  kissed  her  right  cheek.  Whereon 
she  awoke  at  once,  and,  opening  her  eyes,  saw  the  prince 
standing  at  her  head.  She  said  to  him,  "  Who  art  thou, 
and  where  hast  thou  come  from  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  am  thy 
slave  and  lover.  "  She  asked,  "  Who  has  brought  thee  here  ?  " 
He  answered,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  good  fortune.  "  She  said, 
"  Perhaps  thou  art  the  one  who  asked  me  in  marriage 
yesterday  of  my  father  and  was  rejected  by  him,  as  he  con- 
sidered him  uglyi ;  by  God!  surely  my  father  had  lied  when 
he  said  these  words,  for  thou  art,  indeed,  a  handsome 
(man)."  Now,  the  son  of  the  king  of  India  had  asked  her 
in  marriage  of  her  father,  and  the  latter  had  refused  him 
because  he  was  deformed  ;  and  she  thought  that  it  was  this 
prince  who  had  asked  her  in  marriage.     Now,  when  she  knew      7^ 

1    lit.    that  you  were  ugly. 
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for  certain  that  he  was  handsome,  and  that  he  looked  like 
a  bright  moon,  her  heart  was  smitten  with  love  for  him^ 
like  unto  a  blazing  fire.  They  commenced  to  drink  and  to 
converse  together.  And  lo !  the  female  slaves  awoke  from 
their  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prince  sitting  with  their  mistress, 
said  to  her,  "  O  our  lady  !  O  our  lady !  who  is  this  beside 
thee?"  She  replied,  "I  do  not  know,  I  only  found  him 
sitting  beside  me.  Perhaps  this  is  the  one  who  asked  me  in 
marriage  of  my  father.  "  Thereupon  the  female  slaves  said 
to  her,  "  O  lady  !  this  is  not  the  one  who  asked  thee  in 
marriage  of  thy  father,  for  that  one  was  ugly,  while  this  one 
is  handsome,  and  the  one  who  asked  thee  of  thy  father  and 
whom  he  rejected  is  not  fit  to  be  this  man's  servant.  O 
mistress  !  but  this  young  man  is,  surely,  of  high  rank.  " 

Then  the  female  slaves  went  out  to  the  slave,  and,  find- 
ing him  asleep,  awakened  him  ;  and  he  (  awoke  in  a  fright 
and  )  was  troubled 2.  Whereupon  they  said  to  him,  "  How 
canst  thou  be  a  guard  at  the  palace  when  strangers^  come 
in  upon  us  while  we  are  asleep  ? "  When  the  slave  heard 
that  he  quickly  jumped  up  (  and  looked )  for  his  sword,  but 
he  could  not  find  it,  so  he  was  seized  with  terror  and  fear, 
and  went  into  the  presence  of  his  mistress  in  bewilderment, 
and  found  the  prince  sitting  by  her.  They  were  conversing 
together,  and,  the  eunuch,  seeing  them  thus,  said  to  the 
king's  son,  "  O  my  master  !  art  thou  a  human  being  or  a 
genii  ?  "  Thereupon  the  king's  son  replied,  "  Woe  to  thee  ! 
O  most  ill-omened  of  slaves  !  How  is  it  that  thou  consi- 
derest  the  sons  of  great  kings  infidel  devils  ? "  Then  he 
took  the  sword  in  his  hand  and  said  to  him,  "  I  am  the 
son-in-law  of  the  king  who  has  already  married  me  to  his 
daughter  and  ordered  ma  to  introduce  myself  to  her."  When 
the  eunuch  heard  these  words  from  him,  he  said  to  him,  "  O 
my  master  !  if  thou  art  of  the    human    race,    as    thou    hast 


I    lit.    the  snare  of  his  love  fell  on  her  heart.     2  lit.  was  disturbed. 
3.  lit.  people. 
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asserted,  she  is,  indeed,  not  fit  for  ( any  one  )  but  thee,  and 
thou  art  more  deserving  of  her  than  any  one  else." 

Then  the  eunuch  went  crying  to  the  king,  tearing  his 
clothes,  and  throwing  earth  upon  his  head.  When  the  king 
heard  his  cries  he  said  to  him,  "  What  has  befallen  thee  ? 
Thou  hast  already  made  my  heart  quake.  Tell  me  quickly, 
and  be  brief  in  thy  words."  He  replied,  "  O  King  !  come 
to  thy  daughter's  help,  for  a  devil  of  the  genii,  in  the  guise 
of  a  human  being  but  having  the  form  of  the  sons  of  kings 
has  taken  possession  of  her:  so  up  and  at  him."  When  the 
king  heard  these  words  he  determined  upon  killing  him,  and 
said,  "  How  is  it  that  thou  wast  so  careless  about  my  daughter 
that  this  d^mon  overtook  her  ? "  Then  the  king  went  to  the 
palace  in  which  his  daughter  was,  and,  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  found  the  female  slaves  standing,  and  said  to  them, 
"  What  is  it  that  has  happened  to  my  daughter  ? "  They 
replied,  "  O  King  !  sleep  overcame  us,  and,  (  when  we  awoke), 
we  found  this  young  man,  who  resembles  the  full  moon  and 
than  whom  we  have  never  seen  any  of  more  beautiful  face, 
sitting  with  our  mistress  on  the  bed.  We  asked  him  about  77 
his  busines,  and  he  asserted  that  thou  hadst  married  thy 
daughter  to  him.  We  know  no  more  than  this,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  human  being  or  a  demon  ;  but 
he  is  chaste  and  well-bred,  and  does  not  attempt  any 
liberties^." 

When  the  king  heard  these  words  his  anger^  calmed 
down.  He  then  lifted  the  curtain  little  by  little  and,  look- 
ing in,  saw  the  king's  son  sitting  with  his  daughter,  and 
the  two  talking  together ;  and  he  saw  that  the  man  had  a 
handsome  appearance,  with  a  face  resembling  the  bright  full 
moon.  The  king  could  not  restrain  himself  for  indignation 
at  the  wrong  done  to  his  daughter,  so  he  raised  the  curtain, 
and  entered  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  attacked 
them  like  a  goblin  (that  eats  man.)     When  the    king's  son 

I  lit.  anything  indecent,    2  lit.  what  (  passion  )  was  in  him. 
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saw  him  he  asked  the  princess,  "  Is  this  thy  father  ?"  She 
replied,  "Yes."  Thereupon  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and,  taking 
the  sword  in  his  hand,  gave  a  terrible  yell  at  the  king 
which  frightened  the  latter  extremely,  and  he  was  about  to 
assault  him  with  his  sword  ;  but  the  king,  seeing  that  he 
was  more  doughty  than  himself,  sheathed  his  own  sword, 
and  stood  still  until  the  king's  son  came  up  to  him.  He 
then  received  him  with  courtesy,  and  said,  "  O  youth  !  art 
thou  a  human  being  or  a  genii  ? " 

Thereupon  the  prince  answered  him,  "  Had  it  not  been 
that  I  have  regard  for  thy  right,  and  for  the  honour  of  thy 
daughter,  I  would  shed  thy  blood.  How  is  it  that  thou 
puttest  me  down  as  a  devil,  when  I  am  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  great  kings  who,  if  they  wished  to  take  thy  kingdom, 
would  bring  thee  down  from  thy  high  position  and  dominion, 
and  deprive  thee  of  all  that  is  in  thy  dwellings  ? "  When 
the  king  heard  his  words  he  was  filled  with  awe  and  fear 
for  himself,  but  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  kings,  as  thou  allegest,  how  is  it  that  thou  hast  entered 
my  palace  without  my  leave,  and  brought  shame  on  me,  and 
hast  come  to  my  daughter  and  asserted  that  thou  wast  her 
husband,  and  hast  pretended  that  I  have  married  thee  to 
her?  I  have  already  killed  kings  and  sons  of  kings  when 
they  asked  her  of  me  in  marriage.  Who  would  deliver  thee 
(  now )  from  my  power  ?  for,  if  I  called  out  my  slaves  and 
young  men,  and  ordered  them  to  kill  thee,  they  would  kill  thee 
on  the  spot!     Who  then  would  rescue  thee  from  my  grip?" 

When  the  king's  son  heard  these  words,  he  said  to  him, 
"  Indeed,  I  marvel  at  thee  and  thy  want^  of  discretion.  Dost 
thou  desire  for  thy  daughter  a  husband  better  than  myself? 
Hast  thou  found^  any  one  more  firm-hearted  and  a  better 
match,  or  more  powerful  in  dominion,  troops  and  allies  than 
I  ?"  The  king  replied  to  him,  "  No,  by  God  !  but  I  should 
prefer,  O  young  man  I  that  thou  shouldst   publicly^  ask  her 


I  lit.  paucity.    2  lit.  seen.     3  lit,  on  the  heads  of  witnesses. 
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in  marriage,  so  that  I  may  marfy  her  to  thee ;  for  if  I  marry 
her  to  thee  privately,  thou  wilt  be  (the  cause  of)  bringing 
shame  on  me."  Thereupon  the  prince  replied,  "  Thou  hast 
spoken  handsomely,  but,  O  King  !  if  thy  slaves  and  servants 
and  troops  were  to  collect  against  me  and  kill  me  as  thou  78 
hast  suggested,  thou  wouldst  disgrace  thyself;  and  if  some 
people  believed  what  thou  sayest,  others  would  not^,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  thou  shouldst  give  up  this  idea  iq  favour  of 
one  I  will  put  before  thee. "  Thereupon  the  king  said,  "  Say 
what  thou  hast  to  suggest."  The  prince  replied,  "What  I 
have  to  suggest  is  this  :  *  Either  thou  thyself  meetest  me  in  a. 
duel,  and  the  one  who  kills  the  other  shall  have  a  prior  right 
to  and  be  more  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  or  else  thou  leavest 
me  tonight,  and  at  dawn  bring  out  to  me  thy  soldiers, 
troops  and  young  men;  and  let  me  know  their  number, '  " 

The  king  said  to  him,  "  Their  number  is  forty  thousand 
horsemen,  with  an  equal  number  of  followers,  besides  the 
slaves  who  belong  to  me."  Thereupon  the  king's  son  said, 
"When  the  day  dawns  bring  them  out  to  me,  and  say  to 
them,  *Thi.s  man  has  asked  of  me  my  daughter  in  marriage 
on  condition  that  he  fights  with  thee  all.  He  pretends  (he 
is  able)  to  get  the  better  of  thee,  and  overpower  thee, 
and  says  that  thou  canst  not  prevail  against  him.'  Then 
leave  me  to  fight  with  them.  If  they  kill  me,  it  will  be 
much  better  for  the  concealment  of  thy  secret,  and  the  better 
means  of  preserving  thine  honour ;  but  if  I  overthrow  and 
conquer  them,  then  I  am  the  person  whom  the  king  should 
desire  to  have  for  his  son-in-law."  When  the  king  heard 
his  words,  he  admitted  the  propriety  of  his  advice,  and 
concurred  in  his  suggestion ;  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
regarded  his  suggestion  as  of  great  importance,  and  was 
filled  with  awe  at  his  determination  to  fight  his  whole  army 
as  he  had  described,  he  was  certain   in    his    mind    that    the 

I  lit.  and  the  people  would  be  divided  with  respect  to  you  :  some  would 
believe  what  you  say,  while  others  would  accuse  you  of  falsehood. 
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prince  would  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  that  he    would   be 
rid  of  him  and  so  (saved)  from  disgrace. 

Then  the  king  called  the  eunuch  and  commanded  him  to 
go  at  once  to  the  minister,  and  order  him  to  assemble  all  the 
troops,  and  command  them  to  take  their    arms    and    mount 
their  horses.    The  eunuch  went  to  the  minister  and  informed 
him  of  the  king's  orders.     Thereupon,  the   minister   sent   for 
the  commanders  of  the  army  and  the    nobles  of   the    State, 
and  ordered  them  to  mount  their  horses,  and    go    out   well- 
furnished  with  weapons  of  war.    While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
the  king  sat  down    and    conversed  with  the    youth,    for   his 
conversation,  and  sense,  and  good-breeding    delighted    him ; 
and,  while  they  were  talking  together,  lo !  the  morning  came. 
Thereupon  the  king  got  up  and  went    to  his  throne,    order- 
ed his  troops  to  mount,  and  had  an  excellent    horse-one  of 
the  best  ( that  he  had  in  his  stable  )-brought  for  the    king's 
son,  and  commanded  that  it  should    be    furnished    for    him 
with  a  beautiful  saddle  and  trappings.     But  the    king's    son 
said  to  him,  "  O  King !  I  will  not  ride  until  I   look    on  thy 
army  and  inspect  them."    Thereupon  the  king  said,  "  It  shall 
be  as  thou  desirest."     Then  the  king  went  out,  with  the  young 
man  in  front  of  him,  until  they  arrived  at  the  plain,  and  the 
prince  looked  at  the  troops  and  their  great  numbers.    Then 
the  king  called  out,  "  O  ye  people  !  verily  a  young  man  has 
come  to  me  asking  my  daughter  in   marriage,    and    I    have 
never  seen  anyone  more  handsome,  nor  any  one  stronger  in 
heart,  nor  any  one  greater  in  courage  than  he  ;  and  he    de- 
clares that  he  will  alone  overpower    and    conquer    you,    and 
pretends  that,  though  your  number  runs  up    to    a    hundred 
thousand,  you  are  but  few  to  him.     When  he  comes  out    to 
fight  with  you,  receive  him  upon  the  points  of   your    spears 
and  the  edges  of  your  swords,  for  he    has   embarked    on    a 
great  undertaking.  " 

Then  the  king  said  to  him,    "  O  my  son  !  do    as    thou 
pleasest  with  them. "     He  answered,   "  O  King  !    thou    hast 
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not  treated  me  justly;  how  can  I  fight  with  them  when  1 
am  on  foot  and  they  are  on  horseback  ?  "  The  king  said 
to  him,  "  I  have  ordered  thee  to  ride,  but  thou  hast  refused. 
Select  and  take  any  one  of  these  horses  that  thou  pleasest.  " 
He  answered,  "  I  do  not  like  any  of  thy  horses,  and  I  will 
not  ride  any  but  the  horse  on  which  I  came. "  The  king 
asked  him,  "  Where  is  thy  horse  ?  "  He  replied,  "  It  is  on 
the  top  of  thy  palace."  The  king  then  asked  him,  ''  At 
what  place  in  my  palace  ?  "  He  answered,  "  On  the  roof  of 
the  palace. "  When  the  king  heard  his  words  he  said  to 
him,  "  This  is  the  first  ( sign  )  that  has  appeared  of  thy 
madness.  O,  woe  to  thee  !  how  can  a  horse  be  on  the  roof  ? 
But  thy  truthfulness  will  now  be  distinguished  from  thy 
falsehood. "  The  king  then  looked  towards  one  of  his  chief 
officers  and  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  my  palace  and  bring  what 
thou  findest  on  the  roof "  Thereupon  the  people  marvelled 
at  the  words  of  the  youth,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  How 
can  this  horse  come  down  the  stairs  off  the  roof  ?  Indeed, 
we  have  never  heard  of  such   a  thing. " 

Now,  the  man  whom  the  king  had  sent  to  the  palace 
went  up  to  the  roof  and  saw  the  horse  standing  there;  and 
he  had  never  seen  any  horse  more  beautiful.  So  he  went 
up  to  it,  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  made  of  ebony  and 
ivory.  A  few  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  king  had  also  gone 
up  with  this  man,  and,  on  seeing  the  horse,  they  laughed 
together  and  said,  "  Will  the  youth  perform  what  he  had 
said  on  such  a  horse  ?  We  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  mad  ; 
but  his  case  will  soon  be  revealed  to  us ;  perhaps  he  may 
be  a  person  of  great  rank."  They  then  lifted  the  horse  on 
their  hands  and  carried  it  until  they  came  before  the  king, 
when  they  placed  it  before  him.  Then  the  people  collected 
around  it,  looking  at  it  and  marvelling  at  the  beauty  of  its 
make,  and  of  its  saddle  and  bridle.  The  king  also  consi- 
dered it  beautiful,  and  marvelled  at  it  extremely,  and  he 
said  to  the  king's  son,  *'  O  young  man  !  is  this  thy  horse  ?  " 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  O  King  1  this  is  ray  horse,  and  thou  wilt 
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see  that  it  will  achieve  wonders."  The  king  said  to  him, 
"  Take  thy  horse  and  ride  it.  "  He  answered,  "  I  will  not 
ride  it,  unless  the  troops  are  removed  to  a  distance."  There- 
upon the  king  commanded  the  troops  that  were  about  him 
to  keep  at  about  a  bow  shot  from  it. 

The  youth  then  said,  "  O  King  !  I  am  about  to  ride 
my  horse  and  rush  upon  thine  army,  and  scatter  them  to 
right  and  left  and  split  their  hearts. "  The  king  answered, 
"  Do  what  thou  pleasest  and  do  not  spare  their  lives,  for 
they  will  not  spare  thine.  "  Then  the  king's  son  went  up 
to  his  horse  and  mounted  it.  The  troops  drew  up  for  him 
in  lines,  and  they  said  to  one  another,  "  When  the  young 
man  comes  between  the  ranks,  we  will^  receive  him  on  the 
points  of  our  spears  and  on  the  edges  of  (  our )  swords.  " 
Then  one  of  them  said,  "  By  God  !  it  is,  indeed,  a  misfor- 
tune. How  can  we  kill  this  youth  who  has  a  handsome  face 
and  well-formed  figure  ?"  Then  another  said,  "By  God  !  thou 
wilt  never  get  at  him  except  after  a  great  fight,  for  the 
young  man  has  undertaken  this  enterprise^  solely  because 
he  is  conscious  of  his  own  courage  and    superiority. " 

When  the  king's  son  was  firmly  seated  on  the  horse 
he  turned  the  button  of  ascent,  and  all  eyes  were  strained 
to  see  what  he  intended  doing.  Then  his  horse  began  rear- 
ing and  plunging,  and  made  the  most  extraordinary  move- 
ments such  as  horses  do  ;  its  body  became  filled  with  air 
and  it  rose  and  ascended  into  the  sky.  When  the  king 
saw  that  he  had  ascended  and  moved  upwards,  he  called  out 
to  his  troops  and  said,  "  Woe  to  thee  !  take  him  before  he 
gets  out  of  reach. "  Thereupon  his  ministers  and  lieutenant^ 
answered,  "  O  King  !  can  any  one  overtake  a  flying  bird  ? 
This  is  no  other  than  a  great  magician.  God  has  delivered 
thee  from  him,  so  thank  God  the  most  High,  for  thy  de- 
liverance from  his  hand." 

The  king  then  returned  to  his  palace,  after  he  had  seen 

I  lit.  you  will,    2  lit.  these  actions* 
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what  the  king's  son  did.  When  he  reached  his  palace,  he 
went  to  his  daughter  and  told  her  what  had  taken  place 
between  the  king's  son  and  himself  on  the  plain  ;  but  he 
found  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and  for  her  separa- 
tion from  him  ;  and  she  soon  afterwards  fell  violently  ill  and 
was  confined  to  bed^.  When  her  father  saw  her  in  that 
state  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  her  between 
the  eyes,  and  said  to  her,  "  O  my  daughter !  praise  God  the 
most  High,  and  thank  Him  for  having  delivered  us  from 
this  cunning  sorcerer  ; "  and  he  began  to  repeat  to  her  what 
he  had  seen  the  king's  son  do,  recounting  to  her  what  had 
happened  and  come  to  pass,  and  how  he  had  mounted 
his  horse  and  gone  up  into  the  air^.  But  she  did  not  listen 
to  any  of  her  father's  words,  and  her  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion were  redoubled.  She  then  said  to  herself,  "  By  God  ! 
•  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  God  unites  us  again. "  The 
king  suffered  great  anxiety  on*  this  account.  The  condition 
of  his  daughter  was  unbearable  to  him,  and  his  heart  was 
full  of  sorrow  for  her ;  but  each  time  he  comforted  her,  her 
love  for  the  young  man  only  increased.  Such  was  the  lot 
of  Shamsun-Nahar,  the  king's  daughter. 

But  as  for  Qamarul-Aqmar^,  the  king's  son,  when  he 
ascended  into  the  sky,  in  his  loneliness,  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  the  girl  revived  in  his  memory.  He  had  asked 
the  king's  people  the  name  of  the  city,  the  name  of  the 
king  and  that  of  his  daughter  ;  and  that  city  was  the  city 
of  San'a*.  He  then  diligently  went  on  his  journey,  until 
he  approached  the  city  of  his  father  ;  and,  having  performed 
a  circuit  about  the  city  he  went  to  his  father's  palace,  and 
alighted  upon  the  roof ;  and,  leaving  his  horse  there,  went 
downstairs.  He  saw  ashes  strewn  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  so  he  thought  within  himself  that  some  member  of  his 
family  had  died.  But  when  he  had  passed  through  the 
rooms*,  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  (  of  the    palace  ),    as 

1  lit.  pillow.    2  lit.  flew.    3  lit.  moon  of  moons.    4  lit.  houses. 
^    Note. — San'a  is  the  capital  of  Yemen  in  Arabia. 
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was  his  wont,  and  found  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters, 
wearing  black  mourning  dress,  their  complexions  changed, 
and  their  bodies  emaciated.  When  his  father  saw  him  and 
examined  him  closely  and  recognized  him,  he  cried  out  aloud 
and  fell  down  senseless,  (  and  remained  so  )  for  a  full  hour. 
On  recovering  from  his  swoon,  he  threw  himself  on  his  son, 
embraced  him  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  greatly 
rejoiced  (  at^  his   return  ). 

His  mother  and  sisters  hearing  this  came,  and,  when 
they  saw  the  prince,  they  also  threw  themselves  on  him  and 
began  weeping  and  kissing  him.  They  rejoiced  exceedingly, 
and  asked  him  about  his  adventures,  and  he  related  them 
all  that  had  happened  to  him  from  beginning  to  end.  There- 
upon his  father  said  to  him,  "  Praise  be  to  God  for  thy 
safety,  O  joy^  of  my  eyes,  and  life  blood  of  my  heart  !  "  « 
The  king  then  commanded  that  rejoicings  should  (  be  made  ) 
and  the  good  news  spread  throughout  the  city.  They  beat 
drums  and  cymbals,  put  off  their  mourning  dress  and  put  on 
the  garments  of  rejoicing,  and  decorated .  the  city  and  mar- 
ket-places, and  all  the  people  vied  with  one  another  in  con- 
gratulating the  king.  The  king  proclaimed  security,  caused 
the  prison  to  be  opened,  the  prisoners  released,  and  feast 
made  for  seven  days  and  nighty.  The  people  made  rejoic- 
ings in  eating  and  drinking. 

The  king  then  mounted  (  his  horse  )  and  made  his  son 
ride  along  with  him,  so  that  the  people  might  see  him  and 
rejoice  (  over  him  ).  Then  the  prince  asked  about  the  sage 
who  had  made  the  horse,  saying,  "  O  my  father  !  how  has 
fortune^  treated  him  ?  "  His  father  replied,  "  May  God  not 
bless  the  sage,  nor  the  hour  in  which  I  saw  him !  for  it  was 
he  who  was  the  cause  of  thy  separation  from  us.  He  has 
been  confined  in  prison,  O  my  son  !  from  the  day  thou  dis- 
appearedst  from  us."  Thereupon  the  king's  son  ordered  him 
to  be  set  free  and  taken  out  of  prison    and    brought    before 

I  lit.  pupil.    2  lit.  time. 
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him.  When  he  appeared  before  the  prince,  the  king  invest- 
ed him  with  a  robe  of  honour  (  in  token )  of  his  satisfaction, 
and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  except  that  he 
would  not  marry  his  daughter  to  him.  At  this  the  sage  fell 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  repented  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  knew  that  the  prince  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
secret  of  the  horse  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  managed. 
Then  the  king  said  to  his  son,  "  I  advise  thee  from  this  time  33 
forward,  never  to  go  near  this  horse,  nor  ever  ride  it  after  this 
day;  for  thou  art  not  acquainted  with  its  properties^,  and 
hence  art  exposed  to  danger. "  The  prince  had  told  his 
father  about  what  had  happened  to  him  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king,  the  lord  of  the  city  of  San'a,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened  to  him  with  her  father.  His  father  said  to  him,  "  If 
the  king  had  intended  to  kill  thee  he  would  have  done  so; 
but  there  was  a  delay  in  the  hour  of  thy  death." 

When  the  rejoicings  were  over  and  the  people  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  the  king  had  also  returned  and  was  sit- 
ting with  his  son  in  the  palace,  they  began  to  eat  and  drink 
and  make  merry.  The  king  had  a  handsome  slave  girl  who 
played  upon  the  lute,  'and  she  took  the  lute  in  her  hands 
and  began  to  play  upon  it,  singing  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  his  son  ;  among  the  verses  that  she  sang,  was  a 
verse  about  separation  and  the  remembrance  of  beloved 
ones.  Now,  when  the  prince  heard  this  song^,  the  fire  of 
passion  blazed  up  in  his  heart  and  his  longing  increased, 
and  grief  and  sorrow  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and  anxi- 
ous thoughts  arose  in  his  mind  on  account  of  his  love  for  the 
maiden,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  San'a.  He,  therefore, 
got  up  at  once  and,  making  some  excuse  to  his  father,  went 
out  of  the  palace,  mounted  the  ebony  horse,  and  turned  the 
screw.  The  horse  soared  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  rose 
high  up  with  him  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky.  When 
it  was  morning  his  father  missed  him  and  could  not  find 
him  ;  so  he  went  to  the  top    of   the    palace    heavy-hearted, 
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and  saw  his  son  who  was  going  higher  and  higher  in  the  air. 
Thereupon  he  bewailed  his  separation,  and  repented  extreme- 
ly not  having  taken  the  horse  and  concealed  it.  He  then 
said  to  himself,  "  By  God  !  if  my  son  returns  to  me,  I  will 
no  longer  keep  this  horse,  so  that  my  heart  may  be  at  ease 
about  my  son.  He  immediately  began  to  weep  and  wail. 
So  much  for  him. 

But  as  for  his  son,  he  continued  his  course  into  the  sky 
until  he  arrived^  at  the  city  of  San'a,  and  alighted  at  the 
place  where  he  had  first  alighted.  He  then  walked  down 
stealthily  until  he  came  to  the  apartment  of  the  king's  daughter. 
He  found  the  slave  asleep  as  usual,  so  he  raised  the  curtain 
and  walked  slowly  until  he  reached  the  door  of  the  tower^ 
in  which  the  princess  lived.  He  stood  listening  at  the  door, 
and,  lo !  she  was  weeping  copious  tears  and  reciting  (sorrow- 
ful )  verses.  The  female  slaves  were  asleep,  but,  awaking  at^ 
the  sound  of  her  weeping  and  lamentations,  they  said  to  her, 
"  O  our  mistress !  why  shouldst  thou  overwhelm  thyself  with 
grief  for  the  one  who  does  not  share  it  with  thee  ? "  She 
replied  to  them,  "  O  you  of  little  sense !  Is  he  one  of  those 
men  who  are  (  so  soon  )  to  be  forgotten  ? "  She  then  began 
to  lament  and  weep,  until  sleep  overcame  her,  and  she  slept. 
This  ( happened )  while  the  prince  was  standing  listening  at 
the  door,  and  his  heart  was  melted  and  his  breast^  was  ready 
to  burst.  Then  he  went  inside  the  chamber  and  found  her 
asleep  without  any  covering  upon  her.  When  he  came  near 
her,  he  touched  her  with  his  hand,  and  she  awoke,  and, 
opening  her  eyes,  saw  the  prince  standing  at  her  head.  He 
asked  her,  "What  is  this  grief  and  weeping  for?";  and 
when  she  recognized  him  she  threw  herself  on  him,  embraced 
and  kissed  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  It  was  for  thee,  and  for 
my  separation  from  thee.*'  He  said  to  her,  "  O  my  mistress! 
thou  hast  made  me  feel  lonely  all  this  time. "  She  replied, 
"  It  is  thou  who  hast   made   me    feel    lonely.      Hadst    thou 


I  lit.  stopped.    2  lit.  dome.    3  lit.  hearing.    4  lit.  gall-bladder. 
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been  absent  from  me  a  little  longer,  I    should    undoubtedly 
have   died.  " 

He  then  said  to  her,  "  What  dost  thou  think  of  rny 
conduct  towards  thy  father,  and  his  conduct  towards  me  ? 
Had  it  not*  been  for  my  love  for  thee,  O  attraction  of  the 
world  !  I  should  have  killed  him,  and  made  an  example  of 
him  to  the  bystanders  ;  but  as  I  love  thee,  I  love  him  for 
thy  sake."  Then  she  said  to  him,  "  How  couldst  thou  keep 
away  from  me?  Can  life  be  worthHving  to  me  in  thy  ab- 
sence^ ? "  He  replied  to  her,  "  Enough  for  what  had  passed  I 
I  now  feel  hungry  and  thirsty."  She  ordered  the  slave-girls 
to  get  some  food  and  drink  ready,  and  they  both  set  about 
eating,  drinking,  and  conversing  together  till  the  night  ended. 
At  day-break  he  rose  to  take  leave  of  her,  so  as  to  depart 
before  the  slave  should  awake.  Thereupon  Shamsun-Nahar 
asked,  "  Where  art  thou  going  to  ? "  He  replied,  "  To  my 
father's  house  ;  but  I  promise  thee  that  once  a  week  I  will 
visit  thee."  But  she  wept  and  said,  "  I  conjure  thee  by  the 
Almighty  God  to  take  me  with  thee  wherever  thou  goest, 
and  do  not  make  me  taste  the  bitterness  of  separation  from 
thee  a  second  time."  The  prince  then  said  to  her,  "  Dost 
thou  wish  to  go  with  me  ?  "  She  replied,  "  Yes.  "  He  said 
to  her,  "Arise  that  we  may  depart."  Thereupon  she  imme- 
diately stood  up,  (  went )  to  the  wardrobe^,  put  on  the  best 
of  her  golden  ornaments  and  the  valuable  jewels  which  she 
prized  highly,  and  left  her  apartments  without  the  slave- 
girls  being  aware  of  it. 

He  then  led  her  up  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and, 
mounting  the  horse  made  her  mount  behind  him.  He 
pressed  h-^r  closely  to  himself,  and  tied  her  firmly  (  to  his 
waist),  and  then  turned  the  screw  of  ascent,  which  was  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  horse  which  then  ascended  with  them 
into  the  sky.  Thereupon  the  female  slaves  cried  out,  and 
informed  the  king,  her  father,  and  her  mother,  and  the   pair 

1  lit.  after  you.     2  lit.    case. 
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went  up  in  baste  to  the  roof  of  the  palace ;  and  the  king, 
looking  up  into  the  sky,  saw  the  ebony  horse  soaring  with 
them  in  the  air.  Thereupon  he  was  troubled^,  and  his  un- 
easiness increased.  He  shouted,  saying,  *  O  son  of  the  king  ! 
I  conjure  thee  by  God  to  have  mercy  on  me  and  my  wife, 
and  not  to  separate  our  daughter  from  us."  But  the  prince 
did  not  answer  him.  The  prince  then  thought  within  himself 
that  the  maiden  might  have  repented  of  her  separation  from 
her  father  and  mother,  so  he  said  to  her,  "  O  attraction  of  the 
age !  dost  thou  wish  me  to  restore  thee  to  thy  parents  ?  " 
^4  She  replied,  "  O  my  master !  by  God  !  that  is  not  what  I 
wish.  My  only  wish  is  that  I  should  be  with  thee  where- 
ever  thou  art,  for  my  mind  is  occupied  with  thy  love  above 
everything,  even  above  my  parents.  " 

When  the  king's  son  heard  her  words,  he   was   exceed- 
ingly delighted,  and  began  to,  make    the    horse    go    gently 
with  her  so  that  she  might  not   be    shaken.     He   continued 
his  journey  until  he  saw  a  green  meadow  in  which  a  spring 
of  water  was  running.     Here  they  alighted,  ate  and    drank. 
Soon  after  this,  the  prince  mounted   the    horse    and,    lifting 
her  up  behind  him,  tied  her  fast  with  a  rope  for    fear    that 
she  might  fall^.     He  proceeded  with  her,  riding  along  in  the 
air  until  he  arrived  at  his  father's  city.     Then  his  joy  knew 
no  bounds.     He  then  wanted  to  show  the  princess  the  seat 
of  his  Government,  and  the  kingdom  of  his    father,    and    to 
show  her  that  his  father's  kingdom  was  greater  than  that  of 
her  father.     So  he  brought  her  down  to  one  of  the  gardens 
in  which  his  father  was  wont  to  take  recreation,  made  her  enter 
the  apartment  that  was  set  apart^  for  his  father,  and    made 
the  ebony  horse  stand  at  the  door    of   that    apartment,    in- 
structing the  princess  to  take  care   of  it,  and  saying  to  her, 
"  Sit  here,  until  I  send  my  messenger  to    thee  ;    for    I    am 
going  to  my  father  to  arrange  a  palace  for  thee  and  to  show 
thee  my  kingdom." 

I  lit.  his  feelings  were  shocked.      3    lit.   for  fear  on   her  account. 
3  designed  or  prepared, 
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The  princess  was  delighted  when  she  heard  these  words 
from  him,  and  answered,  "  Do  what  thou  wishest. "  Then  it 
struck  her  that  she  ought  not  to  enter  (  the  city  )  except 
with  the  respect  and  honour,  that  became  one  in  her  exalted 
position^.  So  the  king's  son  left  her,  and  proceeded  till  he 
reached  the  city,  and  went  to  his  father.  When  his  father  saw 
him  he  was  delighted  at  his  arrival,  and  received  him  with 
welcome.  The  king's  son  then  said  to  his  father,  "  Know 
that  I  have  brought  the  king's  daughter  of  whom  I  told 
thee ;  I  have  left  her  outside  the  city  in  one  of  the  gardens; 
and  I  have  come  to  inform  thee  about  her,  so  that  thou 
mayest  arrange  for  the  State  procession,  and  go  out  to  re- 
ceive her,  and  show  her  thine  kingdom,  troops,  and  guards." 
The  king  replied,  "  With  all  my  heart^. " 

He  immediately  issued  orders  to  the  citizens  to  deco- 
rate the  city  most  beautifully^,  and  he  himself  rode  out  ( in 
a  procession  arranged  )  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and 
with  the  most  beautiful  decorations,  with  drums,  pipes, 
trumpets  and  cymbals,  and  with  all  his  soldiers,  the  nobles  of 
the  State,  the  other  (  people  )  of  his  empire,  together  with 
his  servants.  The  king's  son  also  took  out  from  his  palace 
jewellery  and  garments,  and  such  ( other )  things  as  kings 
store  up  ;  fitted  out  for  her  a  canopied  litter  (  covered  )  with 
green,  red,  and  yellow  brocade,  and  ordered  Indian,  Roman 
and  Abyssinian  female-slaves  to  sit  therein,  and  exhibited  a 
wonderful  amount  of  treasures.  Then  the  king's  son  left 
the  litter  with  those  who  were  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  the  85 
garden.  On  entering  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  left 
the  princess,  he  searched  for  her,  but  could  neither  find  her 
nor  the  horse.  Thereupon  he  beat  his  face  and  rent  his 
garments,  and  began  to  wander  about  in  the  garden  like 
one  dazed.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  his  senses,  and 
said  to  himself,  "  How  did  she  know  the  secret  of  this  horse, 
since  I  did  not  teach  her  anything  about  it  ?      Perhaps   the 
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Persian  sage  who  made  the  horse  has  chanced  to  meet  her, 
and  taken  her  away  in  revenge  for  what  my  father  had  done 
to  him."  The  prince  sent  for  the  keepers  of  the  garden  and 
questioned  them  as  to  who  had  passed  by  them,  saying, 
"  Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  by  you  and  enter  the  garden  ? 
Tell  me  the, truth  or  I  will  sever  your  heads  from  your 
(  bodies  )."  They  were  frightened  when  the  prince  threatened 
them,  and  replied,  "We  have  seen  no  one  enter  the  garden 
except  the  Persian  sage,  and  he  entered  to  gather  useful 
herbs  (  i.e.  the  hemp  )." 

When  he  heard  their  words  he  was  convinced  that  the 
person  who  had  taken  the  princess  was  none  other  than  this 
sage,  and  he  remained  perplexed  and  thoughtful,  and  felt 
ashamed  because  of  the  people.  Turning  to  his  father,  he 
said,  "  Take  the  soldiers  back  to  the  city  ;  but  I  will  not 
return  hence  until  I  have  cleared  up  this  mystery."  There- 
upon his  father  wept  and  beat  his  breast  and  said  to  him, 
"  O  my  son  !  compose  thy  mind  and  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
return  with  us,  and  see  what  king's  daughter  thou  wishest 
to  have,  that  I  may  marry  thee  to  her.  "  But  the  prince 
paid  no  attention  to  his  father's  words.  He  then  took  leave 
of  his  father  and  went  away,  and  the  latter  returned  to  the 
city,  their  gladness  being  again  changed  into  grief. 

The  narrator  says,  now,  as  fate  would  have  it,  it  so 
happened  that,  when  the  king's  son  left  the  princess  in  the 
apartment  in  the  garden,  and  went  to  his  father's  palace  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  the  Persian  sage  entered  the  garden  to 
gather  useful  herbs.  He  smelt  the  odour  of  musk  and  per- 
fume with  which  the  place  was  strongly  scented.  This  scent 
was  from  the  perfume  used  by  the  king's  sonf.  The  sage, 
therefore,  went  in  the  direction  whence  the  scent  came  until 
he  reached  the  apartment,  and  there  he  saw  the  horse  which 
he  had  made  with  his  own  hands  standing  at   the    door    of 

+  Note — This  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  text.      It  ought  to   have 
been  king's  daughter. 
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the  apartment.  When  the  sage  saw  the  horse  his  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  and  pleasure,  for  he  had  been  greatly  regret-  . 
ting  his  horse  since  it  had  left  his  hands.  He  went  up  to 
the  horse  and  examined  all  its  parts  and  found  it  safe  and 
sound  ;  but,  when  he  was  going  to  mount  it  and  depart,  he  86 
said  to  himself,  "  I  must  see  what  the  prince  has  brought 
and  left  here  with  the  horse."  So  he-  went  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  found  the  maiden  sitting,  and  (  looking )  like  the 
bright  sun  in  a  clear  sky. 

No  sooner  had  he  looked  at  her  than  he  recognized  , 
that  she  was  a  maiden  of  high  rank,  and  that  the  prince 
had  taken,  and  brought  her  on  horse-back,  and  left  her  in 
that  apartment  while  he  himself  went  into  the  city  to  bring 
for  her  a  royal  procession  to  conduct  her  into  the  city  with 
( due )  respect  and  honour.  The  sage  then  went  into  her 
(presence)  and  kissed  the  ground  before  her.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  towards  him,  and,  when  she  beheld  him,  she  found 
him  to  be  of  a  very  hideous  appearance  and  ugly  figure. 
She  then  said  to  him,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  He  replied,  "  O  my 
lady  !  I  am  the  messenger  of  the  prince,  who  has  sent  me 
to  thee  and  ordered  me  to  transfer  thee  to  another  garden 
close  to  the  city,  because  my  mistress,  the  queen,  cannot 
walk  this  long  distance,  and  she  does  not  wish  that  anyone 
should  outstrip  her  in  reaching  thee  first,  through  her  joy  on 
thy  account."  When  the  maiden  heard  these  words  from 
him,  she  said  to  him,  "  Where  is  the  prince  ? "  He  answered 
her,  "He  is  in  the  city  with  his  father,  and  will  come  to 
thee  directly  with  a  great  procession."  She  said  to  him,  "  O 
thou  !*  could  not  the  prince  find  anyone  but  thee  to  send 
to  me  ? "  Thereupon  the  sage  laughed  at  her  words,  and 
said,  "O  my  lady!  let  not  the  ugliness  of  my  face  and  the 
hideousness  of  my  appearance  deceive  thee  for  hadst  thou 
derived  such  (benefits)  from  me    as    the    prince    has    done, 

I  lit.  know. 

*  Note  : — It  is  an  expression  used  for  calling  a  person  who   is   near 
as,  I  say  I     Here  !     Friend  !     O  thou  !     O  you  ! 
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thou  wouldst  have  deemed  my  case  commendable.  It  is  owing 
to  my  ugly  appearance  and  horrible  figure  that  the  prince 
has  selected  me  to  send  to  you,  through  his  jealousy  and 
affection  for  you  ;  otherwise,  he  had  white  slaves,  negroes, 
pages,  servants  and  attendants  beyond  number,  each  of  them 
being  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  " 

When  the  princess  heard  his  words  she  thought  them 
reasonable  and  believed  him,  and  arose  (  and  went )  with  him, 
placing  her  hand  in  his.  She  then  said  to  him,  "  O  my  father ! 
what  hast  thou  brought  with  thee  for  me  to  ride  ?  "  He 
replied,  "  O  my  mistress !  thou  wilt  ride  the  horse  on  which 
thou  camest  here."  She  answered,  "  I  cannot  ride  it  alone.  " 
The  sage  smiled  when  he  heard  this  from  her,  and  knew 
that  he  had  got  her  in  his  power,  and  he  said  to  her,  "  I 
will  ride  with  thee  myself."  He  then  mounted,  and  made  the 
princess  mount  behind  him,  drew  her  close  to  himself  and 
fastened  her  securely,  but  she  did  not  guess^  what  he  was 
going  (to  do  )  with  her.  He  then  turned  the  screw  of  ascent, 
$7  and  the  body  of  the  horse,  being  filled  with  air,  was  set  in 
motion  and  became  agitated.  It  then  mounted  up  into  the 
sky,  and  did  not  stop  carrying  them  aloft  until  it  disappeared 
from  the  city.  Thereupon  the  princess  said  to  him,  "  O  thou  ! 
what  didst  thou  mean  by  what  thou  saidst*-*  about  the  prince, 
when  thou  assertedst  that  he  had  sent  thee  to  me  ?  " 

The  sage  answered,  "  May  God  curse  the  prince  !^  for 
he  is  wicked  and  base."  She  said  to  him,  "  O  woe  to  thee  ! 
how  is  it  that  thou  disobeyest  thy  master,  concerning  what 
he  has  ordered  thee  to  do  ? "  He  replied,  "  He  is  not  my 
master  ;  dost  thou  not  know  who  I  am  ?  "  She  said  to  him, 
"  I  only  know  thee  by  what  thou  hast  told  me  thyself."  He 
replied,  "  What  I  communicated  to  thee  was  but  a  trick 
played  by  me  against  thee  and  the  prince.  I  would  have 
regretted  all  my  life  this  horse  that  is  beneath   thee,    for    it 

I  lit.  know.    2  lit.  where  is  that  which  you  said.     3  lit.   may   God 
remove  the  prince  far  from  good  ! 
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is  of  my  own  making;  but  he  had  got  it  into  his  possession. •*■ 
Now  I  have  (  regained  )  possession  of  it  and  of  thee  too,  I 
have  burnt  his  heart  as  he  has  done  mine,  and  he  will  never 
henceforth  be  able  to  regain  thee.  So  be  of  good  cheer  and 
dry  your,  eyes^,  for  I  shall  be  of  greater  use  to  thee  than 
he.  1  will  make  for  thee  whatever  thou  wishest,  and  dress 
thee  in  any  kind  of  dress  thou  likest,  for  I  am  a  man  of 
fortune,  and,  besides  male  and  female  slaves,  I  have  estates 
and  vast  property^."  When  the  princess  heard  his  words 
she  smote  her  face  and  cried  out,  "  Alas  !  I  have  neither 
found  my  lover,  nor  have  I  remained  with  my  parents."  She 
wept  bitterly  for  what  had  befallen  her  ;  but  the  sage  kept 
going  on  with  her  towards  Asia  Minor,  until  he  came  down 
on  a  green  meadow  with  rivers  and  trees.  This  meadow  was 
near  a  city  the  king  of  which  was  of  great  dignity. 

It  happened  that  on    that    day    the    king    of   this    city 
had  gone  out  for  hunting   and    recreation.      He   passed    by 
that  meadow,  and  saw  the  sage  standing  there  with  the  horse, 
and  the  princess  by  his  side.     The  sage  did  not   notice    the 
slaves  of  the  king  until  they  fell  on  him  and  carried  him  off 
with  the  princess  and  the  horse,  and  placed  them  all  before 
the  king.     When  the  latter  saw  the  ugliness  of  his  face  and 
his  hideousness,  and  also  the  beauty  of  the  princess  and  her 
loveliness,  he  said  to  her,  "  O  my  lady  !  what  relation  of  thine 
is  this  old  man  ?  "     Thereupon  the  sage  quickly  replied,  say- 
ing, "  She  is  my  wife,  and  my  uncle's  daughter."     No  sooner 
had  the  princess  heard  his  words  than  she  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
said,  "  O  king !  by  God  !  I  do  not  know  him,  nor  is  he  my 
husband  ;  he  is  but  a  cunning  sorcerer  who  has  artfully  and 
forcibly  stolen  and  carried  me  off.  "     When    the  king    heard      88 
her  words,  he  commanded  that  the  sage  should   be    beaten  ; 
and  they  beat  him  until  he    was    nearly    dead.      The    king 
then  commanded  that  they  should  carry  him  to  the  city,  and 
put  him  in  prison,  which  order  they  carried  out.     The    king 

I  lit.    and  he  got  the  mastery  over  it.     2  lit.   cool    or   refresh  your 
eyes  j  be  at  ease.    3  lit,  abundant  provision. 
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then  took  the  princess  and  the  horse  and  returned  ( to  tne 
city ) ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  usefuhiess  of  the  horse, 
nor  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  worked.  He,  therefore,  had 
it  put  in  the  store-house.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  princess 
and  the   sage. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  king's  son,  he  put  on  a  travelling 
dress  and  took  what  money  he  required,  and  set  out  in  a 
miserable  frame  of  miftd^.  He  went  quickly  in  his  search 
for  them  from  town  to  town  and  from  city  to  city,  following 
in  their  track  and  making  enquiries  about  the  ebony  horse. 
And  everyone  who  heard  from  him  the  story  of  the  ebony 
horse  marvelled  at  it,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  words. 
He  persevered  in  this  for  a  long  time,  but,  in  spite  of  his  many 
enquiries,  and  his  searches,  he  heard  no  news  of  them.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  city  of  the  princess'  father  and  asked 
about  her  there,  but  he  heard  no  news  of  her,  but  found  her 
father  deploring  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  He  then  returned 
and  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  began  following  in  their  tracks 
and  inquiring  about  them. 

It  so  happened  that  he  put  up  in  an  inn  and  saw  a 
number  of  merchants  sitting  chatting  together.  He,  therefore, 
sat  down  close  to  them,  and  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  O  my 
companions !  1  have,  indeed,  seen  a  wonder  of  wonders.  " 
They  asked,  "  What  is  it  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I  was  in  a  certain 
direction,  in  such  and  such  a  city-mentioning  the  name  of  the 
city  wherein  was  the  princess-and  I  heard  its  people  telling 
an  extraordinary  story,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

'  The  king  of  the  city  went  out  one  day  to  the  chase,^ 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  friends  and  the  great  nobles  of 
his  kingdom.  When  they  got  into  the  desert,  they  passed 
by  a  green  meadow,  and  found  a  man  standing  there,  and 
beside  him  was  a  woman  sitting,  with  an  ebony  horse  (  hard 
by  ).  As  for  the  man,  he  was  ugly-looking  and  of  a  very 
hideous  countenance.     As  for  the  woman,  she  was  a  beautiful, 

I  lit.  most  evil  plight.    2  lit.  hunting  and  shooting. 
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handsome,  comely,  and  perfectly  graceful  maiden,  possessing 
symmetry  of  form  and  figure.  As  for  the  ebony  horse, 
it  was  one  of  those  wonderful  things  than  which  eyes 
have  never  seen  one  handsomer  or  lovelier  in  its  work- 
manship.'    Those  who  were    present    said    to    the    narrator, 

*  What  did  the  king  do  with  them  ? '     He  replied,    *  As    for 
the  man,  the  king  took  him  and  asked  him  about  the  maiden, 
and  he  pretended  that  she  was  his  wife  and  his  cousin.    But     89 
the  maiden  declared  his    statement    to   be    false,    and    said, 

*  God  forbid  !  on  the  contrary  he  is  a  cunning  magician. ' 
The  king  took  her  away  from  him,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  be  beaten  and  put  in  prison.  As  to  the  ebony  horse, 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it/ 

When  the  prince  heard  these  words  from  the  merchant, 
he  went  near  him,  and  questioned  him  quietly  and  cour» 
teously  until  the  merchant  told  him  the  names  of  the  city 
and  of  its  king.  When  the  prince  knew  the  names  of  the 
city  and  of  its  king,  he  passed  the  night  rejoicing. 
When  the  morning  broke,  he  set  out  on  his  journey, 
and  continued  m  his  course  until  he  arrived  at  that  city. 
As  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  the  porters  seized  him  and 
wanted  to  take  him  into  the  presence  of  the  king  that 
the  latter  might  ask  him  about  his  circumstances,  the 
reason  why  he  had  come  to  that  city,  and  the  profession 
in  which  he  excelled ;  for  the  king  was  accustomed  thus 
to  question  strangers  about  their  circumstances  and  profes- 
sion. The  prince  had  arrived  at  that  city  in  the  evening  : 
a  time  in  which  no  one  could  possibly  have  audience  of  the 
king  or  consult  him.  Therefore  the  porters  took  him  and 
brought  him  to  the  prison  to  place  him  in  it.  When  the 
jailors  saw  his  good  looks  and  comeliness,  they  could  not 
bear^  to  put  him  into  the  prison  but  made  him  sit  with 
them  outside  the  jail.  When  the  food  was  served  to  them, 
he  ate  with  them  as  much  as  he  needed.  Having  finished 
eating,  conversation  began. 

-^ —  ■  "■  "  ■■    .1     ■■    ■..■■■■  mil      I  .iwiii  iwi    .■.■■.  »      ■■■^■p ■!  '   ,.    ,  M.i  ^.M.  -if-      ■         ^-^ 

I  lit.  it  was  not  easy  for  them. 
18 
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They  turned  to  the  prince,   and    said    to    him,    *  What 
country   art  thou    from  ?  *     He    replied,   /  I  am  a  native    of 
Persia,  the    country  of    the    Kisras. '      Hearing    his    words, 
they  laughed;  and  one  of  them  said    to    him,   *  O  Persian^  ! 
I  have  heard  the  accounts  of  men  and   their    histories,    and 
made  notes  of  their  conditions  (  of  life  ),  but   I  have  neither 
seen    nor  heard  of  a  greater  liar    than  the   Persian  who    is 
with  us  in  the  jail.'  , Another   said,  *  Nor    have   I  seen    any 
one  uglier  in  person  than  he,  nor  one  more  hideous-looking.  * 
The  prince  asked  them,  *  What  hast    thou    heard  from    him 
that  appeared  to  be  lies?'     They  replied,  *  He  declares  that 
he  is  a  sage.    The  king  saw  him  in   the  road  while  the  for- 
mer was  going  hunting,  and  he  had  with  him  a  maiden^   of 
surpassing  beauty  and  comeliness,  of  perfect  elegance,  and  of 
grace  and  symmetry  of  form   and  figure;    ani  he    had    also 
with  him  a  horse  of  black  ebony,  than  which  I    have    never 
seen  any  thing  more  beautiful.     As  for  the    maiden,  she    is 
with  the  king  who  loves  her  ;    but  she   is    mad.     Had    that 
90      man  been  a  sage,  as  he  asserts  he  is,  he  would  hive    cured 
her.     The  king  is  doing  his  best  to    get   her    well,    and    his 
(sole)  object  is  to  have  her  cured  of  what  she   suffers.     As 
to  the  ebony  horse,  it  is  in  the  king's  store-house.      As    for 
the  ugly-looking  man  who  was   with  her,  he    is  with    us    in 
the  jail.     As  soon  as  it  is  night^  he  weeps   and    laments    in 
regret  for  himself,  and  will  not  let  us  sleep.  ' 

Now,  when  the  jailors  informed  the  prince  of  the  story 
of  the  Persian  sage  who  was  with  them  in  the  jail,  and  of 
his  weeping  and  lamentation,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
should  devise  a  certain  scheme  whereby  he  could  attain  his 
object.  When  the  porters  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  they  made 
him  enter  the  prison,  shutting  the  door  after  him.  He  heard 
the  sage  weeping  and  bewailing  to  himself  in  Persian,  and 
saying  in  his  lamentation,  '  Woe  to  me  for  the    evil    I    have 

I  lit.  O  subject  of  Kisra  !     2  lit.  woman.    3  lit.  when  the  night  c^sts 
its  veil  Qver  bin?. 
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done  to  myself  and  to  the  prince,  and  for  that  which  1  have 
done  to  the  maiden,  since  I  did  not  leave  her  alone !  I  have 
not  gratified  my  desire,  which  is  the  outcome  of  my  mis- 
management, for  I  sought  for  myself  what  I  did  not  deserve, 
and  what  was  unsuitable  for  one  like  me.  One  who  seeks 
that  which  does  not  befit  him  falls  into  similar  trouble 
as  that  in  which  I  now  find  myself.  '  When  the  prince 
heard  these  words  of  the  sage,  he  addressed  him  in  Persian, 
saying,  *  How  long  wilt  thou  keep  weeping  and  lamenting? 
Dost  thou  think  that  no  one  else  has  suffered  what  thou 
hast  suffered  ? '  When  the  sage  heard  these  words  he  was 
consoled  by  them,  and  he  complained  to  the  prince  of  his  lot, 
and  of  the  hardship  he  had  suffered. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  the  porters  took  out  the 
prince  and  brought  him  before  the  king,  and  told  the  latter 
that  the  prince  had  come  to  the  city  the  day  before,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  enter  the  king's 
( presence  ).     Thereupon    the  king    questioned    him,    saying, 

*  What  country  dost  thou  come  from  ?  What  is  thy  name  ? 
What  is  thy  profession  ;  and  what  has  made  thee  come  to 
this  city?'  The  prince  said,  'As  for  my  name,  it  is  in 
Persian,  Harjah  ;  as  for  my  country,  it  is  Persia ;  I  am  of 
the  learned  class,  especially  well-versed  in  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  I  treat  the  sick  and  the  mad.  I,  therefore,  go 
about  the  countries  and  cities  to  add  knowledge  to  my  own 
knowledge  ;  when  I  see  a  sick  person  I  cure  him,  for  this 
is  my  calling. '  When  the  king  heard  his  words  he  was 
overjoyed,  and  said  to  him,  *  O  learned  sage !  thou  hast  come 
to  us  at  a  time  when  we  require  thy  services. '  He  then 
related  to  him  the  history  of  the  maiden,    and  said  to    him, 

*  If  thou  treatest  her  and  free  her  from  her  madness,  thou 
shalt  have  from  me  all  that  thou  mayest  ask  for.  *  When  the 
prince  heard  the  king's  words,  he  said  to  him,  *  May  God  gj 
exalt  the  king  I  describe  to  me  every  symptom  that  thou 
hast  seen  of  her  madness,  and  tell  me  how  many  days  ago 
this  madness    affected  her ;    and  how  thou    tookst   her,   the 
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horse,  and  the  sage.  *    The  king  then  told  him  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  added  that  the  sage  was  in  prison. 

The  prince  asked,  *  O  fortunate  King  !  what  hast  thou 
done  with  the  horse  that  was  with  her  ? '  He  replied,  *  O 
young  man  !  it  is  with  me  still,  secure  in  one  of  my  private 
apartments.  *  The  prince  said  to  himself,  *  It  is  advisable 
that  I  should  examine  the  horse,  and  see  it  before  every- 
thing else.  If  it  is  safe  and  sound,  and  nothing  is  wrong 
with  it,  then  all  my  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  ;  but  if  I  see 
that  its  power  of  movement  has  been  impaired,  I  will  con- 
trive some  plan  to  save  my  life.'  He  then  turned  to  the 
king  and  said,  *  O  King !  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  see 
the  horse  you  mention.  Perhaps  I  may  find  in  it  something 
which  will  help  me  to  cure  the  maiden.'  Thereupon  the 
king  said,  'Most  willingly.'  The  king  then  got  up  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  to  the  horse.  The  prince 
walked  round  the  horse,  inspected  and  examined  its  condi- 
tion, and  he  found  it  safe  and  sound,  nothing  being  wrong 
with  it.  He  was,  therefore,  extremely  delighted,  and  said, 
*  May  God  exalt  the  king  !  I  wish  to  go  to  the  maiden  in 
order  to  see  how  she  will  behave.  I  pray  to  God  that  her 
restoration  may  be  accomplished  at  my  hands  by  means  of 
the  horse,  if  it  please  God,  the  most  High. ' 

The  king  commanded  the  horse  to  be  takan  care  of, 
and  then  went  with  the  prince  to  the  place  where  the 
princess  was.  When  the  king's  son  went  to  her,  he  found 
her  writhing  ( in  agony  ),  and  throwing  herself  down,  as  was 
her  wont ;  but  she  was  not  mad,  and  did  this  only  in  order 
that  no  one  might  come  near  her.  When  the  prince  saw 
her  in  that  condition,  he  said  to  her,  *  Have  no  fear,  O  at- 
traction of  the  world  ! '  He  then  began  to  treat  her  gently 
and  courteously,  until  he  made  himself  known  to  her.  When 
she  recognised  him,  she  shouted  out  aloud,  and  fainted  away 
on  account  of  the  extreme  joy  she  felt.  The  king  thought 
that  this  fit  was  due  to  her  fear  of  him.      The   prince    put 
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his  mouth  to  her  ear  and  said,  *  O  attraction  of  the  world  I 
save  my  life^  and  thine  own.  Be  patient  and  firm,  for  this  02 
*  IS  an  occasion  on  which  we  need  patience  and  careful 
arrangement  of  plans  to  get  free  from  this  despotic  king. 
A  part  of  my  plan  is  that  I  shall  go  out  to  him  and  say, 
*  The  disease  that  the  princess  suffers  from  is  a  fit  of  madness, 
and  I  guarantee  to  cure  her.  '  I  shall  stipulate  with  him 
that  he  unloose  thy  fetters,  and  remove  this  hindrance  from 
thee.  If  he  visit  thee,  speak  to  him  in  pleasant  words,  that 
he  may  see  that  thou  hast  recovered  at  my  hands.  Thus 
all  our  wishes  will  be  fulfilled. '  She  replied,  *  I  hear 
and  obey.  ' 

He  then  left  her,  and  went  back  to  the  king  in  joy, 
and  said,  *  O  fortunate  King  !  I  have  found  out,  by  thy  good 
luck,  her  disease  and  cure  ;  and  I  have  already  cured  her 
for  thee.  Arise  now  and  go  to  her,  speak  kind^  words  to 
her,  and  treat  her  gently,  promising  to  do  for  her  what 
will  brighten  her,  for  all  thy  wishes  from  her  will  be  grati- 
fied. '  The  king,  therefore,  got  up  and  went  to  her,  and 
when  she  saw  him,  she  arose  and  went  up  to  him,  and 
kissed  the  ground  before  him,  welcoming  him,  saying,  *  I 
wonder  at  His  Majesty  the  King  !  Why  has  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  slave  today  ?  *  When  the  king  heard  this  he  was 
transported  with  joy^  ;  and  he  commanded  the  female  slaves 
and  the  eunuchs  to  serve  her,  and  take  her  to  the  bath,  and 
get  jewellery  and  raiments  ready  for  her.  Accordingly  they 
went  and  saluted  her,  and  she  returned  the  greetings  in  the 
most  courteous  manner,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  words. 
They  then  dressed  hsr  in  royal  raiment*,  and  put  round  her 
neck  a  necklace  of  jewels,  and  took  her  to  the  bath  and 
assisted^  her  to  bathe.  When  they  brought  her  out  of  the 
bath,  she  looked  like  the  full  moon.  When  she  came  to 
the  king,    she  greeted    him,  and    kissed    the   ground    before 

1  lit.  blood,     2  lit.  soften  thy  words,      3    lit.  almost  flew  for  joy. 
4  lit.  a  garment  of  the  garments  of  kings,     slit,  served. 
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him;  and  the  king  was  overjoyed  to  see  her^,  and  said  to 
the  prince,  *  All  this  is  ( due  )  to  thy  blessings  !  May  God 
increase  thy  beneficence^  to  us  !  '  The  prince  said  to  him, 
*  O  King  !  ( to  make )  her  recovery  perfect,  and  to  complete 
her  cure,  thou,  with  all  thy  guards  and  soldiers,  must  go  to 
the  place  where  thou  foundst  her-and  the  ebony  horse  that 
was  with  her  must  be  taken  with  th^:e  also-that  I  may 
remove  the  evil  spirit  from  her  there,  and  confine  and  kill 
him,  so  that  he  may  never  return  to  her. '  Thereupon  the 
king  said  to  him,  *  With  all  my  heart  !  By  God  Almighty  ! 
I  have  not  found  among  the  physicians  of  the  world  one 
like  thee.  ' 

The  king  then  sent  out  the  ebony  horse  to  the  meadow 
where  it  had  been  found,  with  the  maiden  and  the  Persian 
sage.  The  king  rode  out  with  his  troops,  and  took  the 
princess  in  his  company ;  but  they  did  not  know  what  the 
prince  intended  doing.  When  they  reached  the  meadow 
the  prince,  who  pretended  to  be  a  sage,  gave  orders  that 
the  princess  and  the  horse  should  be  placed  as  far  from  the 
king  and  his  troops  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  said  to  the 
king,  *  With  thy  permission,  I  will  burn  som2  frankincense, 
and  repeat  the  charms,  and  confine  the  evil  spirit  here  that 
he  may  never  return  to  her.  Having  done  this,  I  will  mount 
the  ebony  horse  and  make  the  maiden  mount  behind  me. 
When  I  have  done  that,  the  horse  will  make  a  movement  and 
walk  on  until  it  comes  up  to  thee,  and  then  the  cure  will  be 
completed,  and  thou  mayest  do  with  her  what  thou  likest, ' 
When  the  king  heard  his  words,  he  was  overjoyed. 

The  prince  then  mounted  the  horse,  and  put  the 
princess  behind  him,  while  the  king  and  all  his  troops 
gazed  at  him.  He  pressed  her  closely  to  him  and  fastened 
her  securely,  and  then  turned  the  screw  of  ascent.  The 
horse  ascended  with  them  into  the  air,  while  the  troops 
gazed  at  it  until  it  was  lost  to     sight.    The    king    remained 

1  lit.  there  came  to  the  king  great  joy  with  her.    2  lit.    breathings. 
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for  half  the  day,  waiting  for  the  prince's  return  ;  but  he  did 
not  come.  He  then  gave  up  all  hope  of  him,  and  greatly 
repented  and  regretted  the  separation  from  the  maiden.  He 
then  took  his  troops  and  returned  to  his  city,  and  ordered 
the  Persian  sage  to  be  brought  before  him  out  of  prison, 
and  said  to  him,  *  O  treacherous  and  vile  one  !  why  didst 
thou  not  inform  me  about  the  properties  of  the  ebony  horse 
which  was  with  thee  ?  Now,  a  cunning  man  has  come  and 
deceived  me,  and,  having  got  her  to  mount  the  horse,  has 
taken  away  the  maiden  and  flown  up  into  the  air;  while  on 
the  maiden  there  was  jewellery^  worth  a  mint  of  money. ' 
Thereupon  the  Persian  sage  told  the  king  all  that  had 
happened  to  hi|«self  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the  king 
heard  this,  he  was  so  exceedingly  angry,  that  he  almost 
burst  with  mortification.  He  secluded  himself  in  his  palace, 
sad  and  broken-hearted.  His  ministers  came  in  to  him,  and 
began  to  comfort  him,  saying,  *  Indeed,  the  man  who  took 
the  maiden  away  is  a  sorcerer,  and  praise  be  to  God  who 
has  saved  you  from  his  magic  and  cunning.  '  They  ceased 
not  ( talking  in  this  strain )  until  his  mind  was  diverted 
from    her. 

Such  was  the  lot  of  the  king  ;  but,  as  for  the  prince, 
he  went  towards  the  city  of  his  father,  full  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  and  continued  his  course  until  he  alighted  on  his 
palace-roof,  brought  the  princess  into  the  palace,  and  was  94 
free  from  fear  on  her  account.  He  then  went  to  his  parents 
and  after  saluting  them,  informed  them  of  the  arrival  of  the 
princess,  at  which  they  were  greatly  delighted.  The  prince 
made  grand  feasts  for  the  people  of  the  city,  and  they  kept 
up  the  rejoicings  for  a  full  month.  He  afterwards  made  the 
princess  his  wife,^  and  they  were  greatly  delighted  with 
each  other. 

As  for  his   father,  he   broke  to  pieces   the  ebony   horse 
and  destroyed  its  action.     Then  the  prince  wrote  a  letter  to 

I  lit.  something.    2  lit.  went  in  to  the  princess,  • 
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the  princess'  father,  in  which  he  told  him  of  her  state,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  married  her,  and  that  she  was 
with  him  in  the  best  of  health^.  He  sent  him  the  letter  by 
a  messenger  who  carried  with  him  valuable  presents  and 
curiosities.  When  the  messenger  reached  the  city  of  the 
princess,  which  was  San'a  in  Yemen,  he  delivered  over  the 
letter  with  the  presents  to  the  king  thereof.  When  the  king 
read  the  letter,  he  was  overjoyed,  and  accepted  the  presents, 
and  treated  the  messenger  with  courtesy.  He  then  prepared 
a  magnificent  present  for  his  son-in-law,  the  prince,  and 
sent  it  to  him  by  that  messenger.  The  latter  returned  with 
it  to  the  prince,  and  told  him  of  the  joy  of  the  king,  the 
princess'  father,  when  the  news  of  his  daughter  reached  him. 
The  prince  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  news,  and  began 
to  write  to  his  father-in-law  every  year  and  to  send  him 
presents,  and  they  continued  thus  until  the  king,  the  prince's 
father,  died,  when  the  prince  ruled  over  the  kingdom  after 
him.  He  governed  his  subjects  with  justice,  and  conducted 
himself  towards  them  in  a  commendable  manner.  The  country 
submitted  to  him,  and  the  people  obeyed  him,  and  they 
continued  in  that  state,  enjoying  the  sweetest,  the  most  happy, 
the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most  pleasant  of  lives,  until 
the  destroyer  of  pleasure,  the  separator  of  societies,  the 
demolisher  of  palaces,  and  the  replenisher  of  the  graves  came 
to  them.  Extolled  be  the  perfection  of  the  Living  One  who 
never  dies,  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  world  ! 


~-*00'^«»- 


I  lit.  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
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Section  IV. 
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1.   The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta*  to  China,  and  the 
Hardships  He  suffered  in  Captivity, 

(  Ibn-Batuta  says  )  :— "  The  Emperor  of  India,  desiring  95 
to  send  some  valuable  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  China, 
appointed  Amir  Dhahiruddin  Az-Zanjani,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men-of-letters,  and  the  young  man  Kafur  to  accompany 
me  on  a  journey  ( to  China  ).  The  present  was  given  in 
charge  of  Kafur.  The  Emperor  sent  Amir  Mohamed  Al- 
Haravvi  with  one  thousand  troops  to  escort  us  to  the  place 
where  we  were  to  embark.  We  began  our  journey  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  Safar  in  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three,  and  our  first  halting-place  was 
Tilbit^.  From  there  we  marched  to  a  place  called  Ao,  and 
thence  to  Bayanah.  We  then  set  out  from  there  for  the 
city  of  Kill,  and  when  we  arrived  there,  we  heard  that  the 
infidel  Hindus  had  invested  and  surrounded  the  town  of 
Al-Jalali,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Kul. 
We  marched  to  it  while  the  infidels  were  fighting  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  infidels  did  not  know  (  that  we  were  near  ),  until 
we  made  a  vigorous  at'tack  en  them.  They  had  about  one 
thousand  horsemen  and  three  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  we 
killed  them  to  the  last  man,  and  took  possession  of  their 
horses  and  arms.  On  our  side  twenty-three  horsemen,  fifty 
five  foot-soldiers,  and  the  young  man  Kafur  -the  cup-bearer, 
to  whom  ,was  entrusted  the  present- were  killed 2.  We  wrote 
to  the  Sultan    about  the    fate  of  Kafiir,    and    stayed    there 

I  lit.  we  alighted  at  the  first  stage  at  a  place  (  called  )  Tilbit.  2  lit. 
suffered  martyrdom. 

■5^  A  famous  traveller  who  began  his  travels  in  725  A.  H-  (A.  D,  1324^ 
and  finished  them  in  A.  H.  754  (  A.  D.  1353^* 
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awaiting  his  answer.  Meanwhile  the  infidels  used  to  come 
down  from  a  strongly  fortified ^  mountain  and  raid  the 
environs  of  the  town  of  Al-Jalfili.  Our  companions  rode 
out  daily  with  the  Amir  of  that  district  to  help  him  in  re- 
pelling them.  One  day  I  rode  out  with  a  party  of  my 
comrades,  and  we  entered  a  garden  to  enjoy  our  siesta.  It 
was  mid-summer.  On  hearing  a  noise,  we  mounted  (our 
chargers)  and  pursued  the  infidels,  who  had  raided  one  of 
the  villages  of  Al-Jalali.  We  pursued  them,  but  they  dis- 
persed ;  and  our  comrades  also  scattered  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  I  was  left  with  only  five  of  my  party.  Then  a  number 
96  of  horsemen  and  foot-soldiers  came  out  against  us  from  a 
thicket  a  little  distance  off.  We  fled  from  them  owing  to 
their  superiority  in  number,  and  about  ten  of  them  pursued  me, 
but  all,  save  three,  gave  up  the  chase.  There  was  no  road 
before  me,  the  ground  being  full  of  stones,  and  my  horse's 
foot^  got  wedged  in  ( between  )  the  stones^.  I  thereupon 
dismounted  and  released  it,  and  then  remounted.  It  is 
customary  in  India  that  every  man  has  two  swords  one 
of  which  is  called  nkabi-{  the  stirrup-sword )-  attached  to 
the  saddle,  and  the  other  is  in  the  scabbard^.  My  rikabi 
sword  fell  from  its  scabbard.  It  was  ornamented  with  gold, 
so  I  dismounted  and  picked  it  up,  and,  girding  myself  with 
it  rode  on,  while  they  followed  in  my  track.  Soon  afterwards 
I  reached  a  big  trench,  and  got  off  my  horse  and  entered 
it,  and  this    was  the  last  I  saw  of  them. 

I  then  went  out  to  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
jungle  through  which  was  a  road.  I  travelled  along  this  road, 
but  knew  not  where  it  ended.  While  I  was  in  the  jungle^ 
about  forty  of  the  infidels  with  bows  in  their  hands  attacked 
and  surrounded  me.  I  feared  that  if  I  ( tried  to  )  escape, 
they  might  shoot  me  down  by  firing  a  volley.  As  I  had 
not  my  cuirass  on,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  sur- 
rendered. They  do  not  (  as  a  rule )  kill  any  one  who  does 
so.  They  seized  me,  and  despoiled  me  of  all  that  I  was 
1  lit.  impregnable.    2  lit.  stuck  in  the  stones.    3  lit.  quiver. 
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wearing,  except  my  long  coat,  a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trousers. 
They  carried  me  into  the  wood,  and  brought  me  to  their 
rendezvous  by  a  pond  of  water  among  the  trees  and  brought 
me  bread  made  of  mash  i.  e.  vetch.  I  ate  of  it,  and  drank 
of  the  water  of  the  pool,  They  had  in  their  company  two 
Moslems  who  talked  to  me  in  Persian  and  asked  me  about 
my  business.  I  told  them  part  of  it,  but  concealed  from 
them  that  1  had  come  from  the  Emperor.  They  both  told 
me  that  they,  or  some  other  person,  would  no  doubt  kill  me, 
and  pointed  to  a  man  among  them  who  was  their  leader. 
I  spoke  to  him,  the  two  Moslems  interpreting,  and  flattered 
him.  He  deputed  three  of  them  to  take  charge  of  me.  One 
of  them  was  an  old  man  who  had  with  him  his  son,  and 
the  other  was  a  malicious  negro.  These  three  men  spoke 
to  me,  and  I  understood  from  them  that  they  had  been 
ordered  to  kill  me.  They  carried  me  in  the  evening  to  a 
grotto,  but  God  afflicted  the  negro  with  ague  and  he  placed 
his  feet  on  me ;  and  the  old  man  and  his  son  slept.  When 
the  morning  dawned,  they  talked  among  themselves,  and 
made  a  sign  to  me  to  go  down  with  thsm  to  the  pond,  and 
I  understood  that  they  intended  to  kill  me.  I  spoke  to  the 
old  man,  and  flattered  him,  so  he  felt  compassion  for  me. 
I  cut  the  two  sleeves  of  my  shirt  and  gave  them  to  him, 
in  order  that  his  comrades  might  not  blame  him  on  my 
account  if  I  escaped.  When  it  was  midday  we  heard  talking 
near  the  pond  and  my  guards  thought  it  was  their  comrades. 
They  beckoned  to  me  to  come  down  with  them,  and  we 
accordingly  descended,  and  found  other  people.  My  captors 
advised  them  to  accompany  them,  but  they  refused  ;  and 
the  three  sat  before  me,  I  facing  them.  They  put  on  the 
ground  a  rope  made  of  hemp  that  they  carried  with  them, 
while  I  looked  at  them,  and  said  to  myself,  "  With  this 
rope  they  will  tie  me  up  when  the  time  comes  for  killing 
me."  1  remained  thus  for  a  while.  Then  three  of  their 
comrades  who  had  seized  me  came  and  spoke  to  them.  I 
understood  that  they  said  to  the  three,  "Why  have  you  not 
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killed  him  ?  "  The  old  man  pointed  to  the  negro  as  if  he 
were  excusing  himself  on  the  score  of  the  latter's  illness.  One 
of  theae  three  was  a  young  man  with  a  handsome  face,  who 
said  to  me,  "  Dost  thou  wish  me  to  set  thee  free  ? "  I  replied, 
"  Yes. "  He  said,  "  Go  away.  "  I  took  off  the  long  coat 
that  I  was  wearing,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  gave  me  an 
old  blue  cloth  ( with  an  ornamental  border )  that  he  had 
with  him,  and  showed  me  the  way  ;  whereupon  I  departeJ. 

I  was  afraid  that  it  might  enter  their  minds  to  pursue 
me,  so  I  penetrated  a  thicket  of  reeds,  and  hid  myself  in  it 
until  sun-set.  Then  I  came  out  and  followed  the  road 
which  the  young  man  had  pointed  out.  That  hd  me  to 
water,  of  which  I  drank  ;  and  walking  on  until  a  third  of 
the  night  (  had  passed ),  I  reached  a  mountain,  at  the  foot 
of  which  I  slept.  When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  I  went 
along  the  road,  and  arrived  in  the  forenoon  at  a  high  rocky 
hill  on  which  grew  acacias  and  the  lote-tree.  I  plucked  the 
( sweet )  fruit  of  the  lote-tree  and  ate  it ;  but  the  thorns 
injured  my  arm  so  much  that  the  scars  remain  on  it  even 
now.  I  th^n  descended  from  that  hill  to  a  pieci  of  land 
sown  with  cotton.  There  were  also  castor-oil  plants  and  a 
bdin^  which  in  this  country,  is  a  very  large  well  lined  with 
stones  and  provided  with  steps  by  which  one  can  reach  the 
Water.  By  the  side^  and  over  some  of  the  wells  were  cupo- 
las of  stone  with  benches  and  seats  :  the  kings  and  nobles 
of  that  country  gloried  in  building  the 35  wells  on  roads 
where  there  was  no  water.  I  shall  describe  hereafter  some 
of  those  that  I  saw  there. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  well,  I  drank  from  it,  and  found 
on  it  some  tender  shoots  of  mustard  which  som^  one  had 
dropped  while  washing  them.  I  thereupon  ate  some,  put 
by  the  remainder,  and  slept  under  a  castor-oil  plant.  While 
I  was  in  that  state,  lo !  there  came  to  the  well  about  forty 
armed    horsemen.     Some    of  them  came    into  the  field    and 

1  lit.  a  deep  well.    2  lit.  in  their  midst. 
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then  went  away,  for  God  blinded  their  eyes  so  that  they 
could  not  see  me.  They  were  followed  by  about  fifty  armed 
men  who  came  down  to  the  well ;  and  one  of  them  came  to 
a  tree  which  was  opposite  the  one  under  which  I  was,  but 
he  did  not  notice  me.  I  then  went  into  the  cotton  field,  and 
stayed  in  it  the  rest  of  the  day  while  they  remained  by  the 
well,  washing  their  clothes  and  joking^.  At  night  all  was  og 
silent*-*,  so  I  knew  that  they  had  either  gone  away  or  were 
sleeping.  I  then  came  out  and  followed  the  track 
of  the  horses.  It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  I  kept 
walking  along  until  I  came  to  the  next  well  which  had  a 
dome  over  it.  I  went  down  into  it,  drank  of  its  water,  and 
ate  some  of  the  tender  shoots  of  the  mustard-plant  that  I 
had  with  me.  I  then  entered  the  dome,  and  found  that  it 
was  filled  with  straw  such  as  birds  collect.  I  lay  down  in 
it,  but  felt  the  movement  of  some  living  creature  in  the 
straw.  I  thought  it  was  a  snake,  but  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  owing  to  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  I  travelled  along  a 
broad  road  leading  to  a  ruined  village,  and  then  went  along 
another  similar  road.  I  continued  thus  for  some  days  ;  and 
one  day  I  came  to  trees  growing  closely  together,  with  a 
pond  of  water  in  their  midst,  and  also  something  resembling 
a  house ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  pond  were  creepers  such 
as  sorrel  etc.  I  decided  to  sit  down  there  until  God  should 
send  some  one  who  could  take  me  to  an  inhabited  place. 
I  then  gained  a  little  strength,  and  getting  up,  went  along 
a  road  on  which  I  found  the  hoof-prints  of  oxen.  I  also 
found  an  ox,  on  which  were  a  pack-saddle  and  a  sickle,  and 
lo!  that  road  led  to  the  villages  of  the  infidels  !  I  therefore 
followed  another  road  which  brought  me  to  a  ruined  village 
in  which  I  saw  two  negroes  whom  I  feared,  so  I  remained 
under  some  trees  there.  At  nightfall  I  entered  a  village, 
and  found  in  one  of   the  rooms  of    a    house    a    receptacle* 

I  lit.  sporting  ;  playing.    2  lit.  when  night  came  on  the  sound  of 
their  voices  subsided.     3  lit.  a  house  ;  a  mansion. 
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in  the  form  of  a  large  jar  used  for  the  storage  of  grain ;  and, 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  was  a  hole  (capable  of)  holding  a  man. 
I  entered  it  and  found  that  the  inside  was  covered  with 
straw,  and  in  it  was  also  a  stone,  on  which  I  put  my  head 
and  slept.  Above  it,  was  a  bird  that  flapped  its  wings  the 
greater  part  of  the  night ;    I  think  it    was    afraid,   and    thus 

two  frightened  beings   met  together. 

m 

I  remained  in  that  state  for  seven  days,  from  Saturday 
the  day  on  which  I  was  taken  prisoner.  On  the  seventh  day 
I  arrived  at  an  inhabited  village  belonging  to  the  infidels, 
in  which  was  a  pond  of  water,  and  gardens^.  1  asked  the 
infidels  for  food,  but  they  refused  to  give  me  any.  I  found, 
around  a  well  radish-leaves  (some  of)  which  I  ate;  and, 
reaching  the  village,  I  came  across  a  party  of  infidels  who 
had  ( posted )  a  scout.  He  challenged  me  but  I  did  not 
answer  his  call,  and  sat  down  on  the  ground.  One  of  them 
came  with  a  drawn  sword  and  lifted  it  to  strike  me,  but  I 
did  not  mind  him,  owing  to  the  great  fatigue  that  I  had 
undergone.  He  searched  me,  but  could  find  nothing  on  me. 
He  took  away  my  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  I  had  given 
to  the  old  man  who  was  in  charge  of  me. 

On  the  eighth  day,  I  felt  very  thirsty  and  was  without 
water ;  I  reached  a  ruined  village  but  could  not  find  a  tank 
therein.  It  was  the  custom,  in  these  villages,  to  build  tanks 
in  which  rain-water  collected,  and  from  which  they  drank 
the  whole  year  through.  I  followed  a  road  which  brought 
me  to  a  well  that  was  unlined  and  on  which  was  a  rope 
made  of  creeping  plants  ;  but  there  was  no  vessel  there  with 
which  to  draw  water.  I  tied  the  piece  of  cloth  that  was  on 
my  head  to  the  rope,  and  sucked  the  water  absorbed  by* 
it ;  but  it  did  not  quench  my  thirst.  I  then  tied  one  of  my 
boots  (to  the  rope),  and  thus  obtained  water;  but  it  did 
not  quench  my  thirst.     I   again  drew  water  with  it,  but   the 

I  lit.  green  spots  where  plants  grew.    3  lit,  adhered. 


rope  broke,  and  the  boot  fell  into    the    well.      I    tied    (  the 
rope  to  )  the  other  boot  and  drank  until  I  was  satisfied. 

I  then  cut  up  the  boot  and  fastened  the  top  of  it  to 
my  foot  with  the  rope  of  the  well  and  pieces  of  cloth  which 
I  found  there.  While  I  was  tying  it  and  pondering  over 
my  lot,  lo  !  a  man  appeared.  I  looked  at  him  and  found 
that  he  was  a  man  of  dark  colour,  and  was  carrying  a  ewer 
and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  leather  bag  on  his  back.  He 
said  to  me,  "  Peace  be  on  thee  ! "  and  I  replied,  "  Peace  be 
on  thee,  and  the  mercy  of  God  and  His  blessings  !  "  He 
said  to  me  in  Persian,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "  I  answered  him, 
*'I  have  lost  my  way."  He  said  to  me,  "So  have  I."  He 
then  fastened  his  ewer  to  a  rope  that  he  had  with  him, 
and  drew  water  from  the  well.  I  was  going  to  drink  it, 
when  he  said  to  me,  "  Wait. "  He  then  opened  his  leather 
bag  and  took  out  from  it  a  handful  of  black  chick-peas 
which  were  roasted  with  a  little  rice.  I  ate  them,  and  drank 
the  water.  He  then  asked  me  my  name.  I  replied,  "  (  My 
name  is  )  Mohamed."  I  asked  him  his  name,  and  he  answered 
me,  ^^ Al-Qalb-ul-Fdreh''  (  =  the  cheerful  heart),  so  I  drew 
a  favourable  omen  from  it,  and  was  rejoiced  thereat.  He 
then  said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  wilt  thou  accompany 
me  ? "  I  replied,  "  Yes, "  and  walked  along  with  him  for  a 
short  distance  when  I  felt  weakness  in  my  limbs,  and  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  so  sat  down.  He  asked  me,  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  thee  ?  "  I  replied,  "  I  was  able  to  walk 
before  I  met  thee,  but  since  I  met  thee  I  have  lost  strength." 
He  wondered 2  at  this  and  said,  "  Get  on  my  shoulders. " 
I  replied,  "  Verily  thou  art  weak,  and  couldst  not  stand  it.  " 
He  said,  "  God  will  give  me  strength :  thou  must  ride^.  " 
So  I  got  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  said,  "Say,  *  God  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs,  and  he  is  the  best  protector.'  "  I 
repeated  it  so  often  that  sleep  overcame  me,  and  I  did  not 
awake  until  I  fell  on  the  ground. 

I  lit.  you  must  have  that.    2  lit.  extolled  be  the  perfection  of  God  ! 
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When  I  woke  up  I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  the  man, 
but  found  myself  near  an  inhabited  village.  I  entered  it  and 
found  that  it  belonged  to  the  Hindu  ryots,  but  its  ruler  was 
a  Mahomedan  whom  they  informed  about  me.  He  came  to 
me  and  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  the  name  of  the  village  ? " 
He  replied,  "Tajpura."  (The  distance)  between  Tajpura 
and  the  city  of  Kul,  where  my  comrades  were,  was  two 
leagues.  The  Governor  took  me  to  his  house,  and  gave  me 
hot  food  to  eat,  and  I  also  had  a  bath.  He  said  to  me,  "  I 
have  a  dress  and  a  turban  which  an  Egyptian  Arab  of  the 
people  of  Al-Mahalla,  which  is  in  KCil,  deposited  with  me. " 
100  I  said  to  him,  "  Bring  them  that  I  may  wear  them  uatil  I 
reach  Al-Mahalla,"  which  hs  did.  I  found  that  they  were 
a  part  of  the  clothes,  which  I  had  given  to  that  Arab,  when 
we  arrived  at  Kul.  I  long  wondered  at  this,  and  thought 
about  the  man  who  had  carried  me  upon  his  shoulders,  I 
recalled  to  my  mind  what  one  of  the  holy  men  of  God  on 
High  (May  His  name  be  Glorified  and  Exalted  !)  had  told 
me,  as  we  have  already  described  in  our  first  journey,  when 
he  said  to  me,  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  India,  and  shalt  meet  my 
brother  Dil-Shad,  and  he  will  deliver  thee  from  a  cala- 
mity thou  wilt  fall  into. "  I  recalled  to  my  mind  his  words 
when  I  asked  him  his  name :  he  replied,  "  The  cheerful 
heart,"  which  means  in  Persian  Dil-Shdd.  So  I  knew 
that  this  man  was  he  whom  I  had  been  told  I  should  meet, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  holy  men  ;  but  I  could  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  his  society  only  for  the  short  time  that  I 
have  mentioned.  I  wrote  the  same  night  to  my  friends  at 
Kiil  reporting  my  safe  arrival,  so  they  came  to  me  with  a 
horse  and  clothes,  and  were  glad  to  see  me. 

I  found  that  the  reply  from  the  Emperor  had  already 
reached  them,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  young  man  called 
•  Sumbul, '  the  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  Kafur^,  and  commanded  us  to  continue  our  journey, 
I  found  that  they  had    also  written   to    the   Emperor    about 

^■^^■~"  .1-1  ■       -■!■  ■■  ■■-        ■■       -  111        ■  J  111  I 

I  lit,  Kafur  the  martyr. 
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my  trouble,  and,  drawing  a  bad  omen  for  this  journey  on 
account  of  what  had  happened  to  Kafur  and  me,  had  mada 
up  their  minds  to  return.  But  when  I  saw  that  the  Em- 
peror had  insisted  on  the  continuation  of  the  journey,  I  also 
strongly  urged  it  on  them  myself,  being  firmly  resolved  (  to 
proceed  ).  They*  said,  "  Dost  thou  not  see  what  has  taken 
place  during  this  journey  and  the  Emperor  excuses  thee. 
^-.et  us  therefore,  return,  or  stay  till  we  receive  his  reply." 
But  I  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  stay,  and  everywhere  we  go 
the  reply  will  follow  us."  We  then  set  out  from  Kul,  and  com^ 
pleted  our  journey  to  China  ( by  sea  )  until  we  arrived  there." 

II.  An  account  of  the  Maldlve  Islands,  by  Ibn-Batuta. 

When  I  was  in  adverse  circumstances,  I  set  out  from 
the  city  of  Sindapore,  leaving  it  beleaguered,  and  returned 
to  Calicut,  having  determined  upon  making  a  voyage  to  the 
Maldive  Islands,  of  which  I  hid  heard  (a  great  deal). 
Ten  days  after  we  had  embarked  at  Calicut  we  reached  the 
Maldive  Islands.  Dhlbah  is  the  feminine  of  adh-dhlb\ 
and  the  word  mahal  ( is  to  be  pronounced  )  with  the  vowel 
mark  fatha  on  the  letters  mim  and  ha.  These  Islands 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  being  about  two 
thousand  in  number.  Of  these,  about  one  hundred  or  sq 
are  grouped  together  forming  a  circle,  and  having  only  one 
entrance,  like  a  door,  through  which  ships  can  enter.  When 
the  ship  comes  to  one  of  these  Islands,  she  must  have  a 
pilot  from  the  inhabitants  to  steer  her  from  one  island  to 
another^.  They  lie  so  close  to  one  another  that  the  tops  of 
the  palm-trees  on  one  can  be  seen  from  the  next  when 
leaving  it.  If  a  ship  goes  out  of  her  course  she  cannot  reach  loi 
these  islands,  as  the  wind  carries  her  away  towards  Palk 
Strait  or  Ceylon.  The  people  of  these  islands  are  all  Moslems, 
religious  and  upright.  The  islands  are  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, each  province  being  ruled  over  by  a  Governor  whom 
i}ci,Qy  C2^  Al'-'Kdrdui,    One  of  the  provinces  is  called  Balipore, 

I  lit.  to  the  remaining  islands. 
2G 
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another  Kannaluse,  and  another  is  termed  Al-Mahal,  by 
which  the  group  of  islands  is  known,  and  wherein  all 
their  Sultans  live.  Another  province  is  Taladlb,  and  the 
other  provinces  one  Kariadu,  At-Taim,  Taladummati  and 
Haladummati :  the  last  word  is  similar  to  the  one  preceding 
it,  except  that  it  begins  with  the  letter  ha.  The  other 
districts  are  Baraidu,  Kaidakal,  Muluk  and  As-Suvaid  ;  and 
the  last  named  is  the  most  remote  of  them.  There  are  no 
crops  (  grown  )  in  all  these  islands  except  in  the  province  of 
As-Suvaid,  which  grows  a  crop  resembling  millet,  which  is 
imported  into  Al-Mahal.  But  the  food  of  the  people  of 
these  islands  is  a  fish  resembling  the  Boniio  fish  which 
they  call  Qfdb-fd-Mds — with  a  dthumma  over  the  qdf.  Its 
flesh  is  red,  and  it  has  no  fat,  but  it  smells  like  the  flesh 
of  the  camel.  When  it  is  caught  it  is  cut  into  four  pieces, 
cooked  slightly,  put  into  baskets  made  of  palm-leaves,  and 
smoked  till  it  is  dry,  when  it  is  used  for  food,  and  some  of  it 
IS  exported  to  India,  China  and  Yemen.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  of  these  islands  are  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  used  for  food  with  the  fish.  An  account  of  this  has  al- 
ready been  given. 

The  account  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  wonderful.  Each 
tree  bears  twelve  bunches  (  of  fruit )  in  a  year,  one  bunch 
coming  out  every  month.  Some  of  the  bunches  are  small, 
and  others  large  ;  some  are  dry,  and  others  green.  This  is 
always  the  case.  The  fruit  is  made  into  milk,  oil,  or  honey, 
as  we  mentioned  in  our  first  journey.  From  the  honey,  are 
made  sweetmeats  which  are  eaten  with  the  dry  nuts. 

There  are  rose-apples,  citrons,  lime-trees,  and  collocasia 
trees,  and  from  the  root  of  this  last  a  (  fine  )  flour  is  pro- 
duced, out  of  which  ( something  )  resembling  vermicelli  is 
made.  This  is  cooked  with  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  dishes  I  have  tasted,  and  I  liked  it  very  much. 

The  people  of  these  islands  are  upright  and  godly,  and  of 
good  faith  and  conscientious.    They  earn  their  living  honestly, 
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and  theif  pfclyers  are  answered  by  God.    Their  constitutions 
are  weekly.    They  know  nothing  about  fighting  or  warfare,  their 
weapon  being  only  prayer.     I  once  gave  orders  for  the  hand 
of  a  thief  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  great  number  of  those  in  my 
court  fainted.     The  dacoits  of  India  neither  visit  nor  frighten 
them,  because  they  have  found  by   experience   that    whoever 
takes  anything  belonging  to  them  is  promptly  afflicted    with 
misfortune.    When  the    ships    of    the    enemy    call    in    their      102 
vicinity,  they  seize  any  one  else  they  find,    but    never    harm 
any  of  these    people ;    and    if    any    infidel    takes    anything, 
though  it  be  only  a  lime,  the  Amir  of  the    infidels    punishes 
him,  and  gives    him    a  severe^    beating,  lest    misfortune  be- 
fal  the  community^.     Were  it  not  for  this,  they   would    have 
been  the  easiest    people    (  to  overpower  )  for    any    one    who 
intended  fighting  them,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  their   phy- 
sique.    In  every  island  there  are  beautiful  mosques,  but  most 
of   their    buildings    are    made    of   wood.     The    people    love 
cleanliness,  and  avoid  whatever  is  dirty  ;    and  most   of    them 
bathe  twice  a  day^,  owing  to  the  intense    heat   and    profuse 
perspiring.      They  use  a    quantity   of  aromatic    oil,    such    as 
sandal  oil  &c.,  and  smear  themselves  with  ghdlia    oil,    which 
is  imported  from  Moqdesho.     It  is  their  custom,    when    they 
have  finished  their  morning  prayers,  for  every  woman  to  come 
to  her  husband  or  her  son  with  a  vessel  containing  antimony 
and  rose-water  and  ghdlia  oil.     He  paints  his  eyes  black  with 
antimony,  and  rubs  the  rose-water  and   ghdlia    oil    over    his 
body,  and  thus  his  skin  becomes  glossy  and  his  face  shines*. 

Their  dress  consists  of  loin-cloths.  In  place  of  trousers, 
they  tie  one  of  these  round  their  waists  and  put  on  their 
backs  the  welidn  cloths  which  resemble  the  dress  worn  by 
(  Mahomedan  )  pilgrims*  bound  for  Mecca.      Some  of   them 

I  lit.  painful.  2  lit.  fearing  the  consequence  of  that.  3  lit.  for 
cleanliness'  sake.    4  lit.  paleness  from  his  face  is  removed. 

*  Note  .-Ihram.-Tyfo  white  cotton  wrappers,  each  six  feet  long  by 
y^  feet  wide,  one  of  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  the  other 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  fastened  on  the  right  side.  It  is  the 
dress  worn  by  Moslem  pilgrims  bound  for  Mecca. 


wear  a  turban,  while  others  wear  a  small  napkin  instead. 
When  one  of  them  meets  a  Cadi  or  a  preacher,  he  will  ( as 
.  a  mark  of  respect ),  take  off  the  (  above  )  cloth  from  his 
shoulders,  baring  his  back,  and  walk  along  with  him  thus 
till  he  reaches  his  house.  Another  of  their  customs  is  that, 
when  a  man  takes  a  wife  from  among  them  and  goes  to 
his  bride's  house,  cotton  cloths  are  spread  out  for  him  (  to 
walk  on)  from  the  door  of  her  house  to  that  of  his  own 
house.  On  these  cloths  handfuls  of  small  white  shells 
are  put  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  up  to  his  house,  the 
bride  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house  awaiting  him.  When 
he  reaches  her,  she  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  at  his  feet,  which 
his  servants  take.  If  it  were  the  bride  who  was  coming  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  his  house  would  be  spread  with  cloth 
and  decorated  (  in  a  similar  manner ),  with  small  white 
shells  ;  and,  on  her  arrival,  the  bride  would  throw  the  cloths 
at  his  feet.  It  is  also  customary  with  them  that,  when  they 
make  obeisance  to  their  Sultan,  a  piece  of  cloth  should  be 
thrown  down.     This  we  shall  describe  (  hereafter  ). 

Their  houses  are  of  wood.  The  roofs  are  built  at  a  great 
height  from  the  ground,  as  a  protection   from    the   moisture, 

.for  the  climate^  is  damp.  The  manner  of  building  the  houses 
is  to  hew  stones,  the  length  of  each  stone  being  of  two  or 
three  cubits.  These  stones  are  placed  in  rows,  rafters  ( of  the 
103  stems)  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  being  put  across;  then  parti- 
tion-walls of  wood  are  rnade.  They  are  wonderfully  skilful 
in  this  work.     A  small  room  is  bailt  in    front    of  the    house 

-  ( where  the  porch  generally  is ),  and  is  called  al-mdlam-^ 
with  fatha  on  the  /^;;^-— and  here   the   master    of    the    house 

,sits  with  his  friends.  It  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  leads 
to  the  portico  through  which  the  visitors  enter,  and  the 
other  to  the  house,  and  from  this    door    the    master    enters. 

.  Near  the  house  there  is  a  lar^e  jar  full  of  water,  with  a  cup 
called  al-walang  which  is    made    out    of   the    shell    of    the 

: ^ — .-      I.   ■  — ' 

I  lit.  soil,  land.  « 
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cocoa-nut,  and  has  a  handle  two  cubits  long,  with  which 
water  is  drawn  from  the  wells,  as  the  water  is  not  far  (from 
the  top  of  the  well ).  All  the  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  walk  with  bare  feet;  and  their  streets  are 
(  kept  well )  swept  and  clean,  and  are  well-shaded  with  trees, 
so  that  any  one  walking  in  them  might  fancy  that  he  was 
in  a  garden.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  necessary  for  every 
one  who  enters  a  house  to  wash  his  feet  with  water  from 
the  big  jar  in  al-mdlam,  and  to  rub  them  on  a  thick  mat- 
ting of  coir  fibres,  which  is  (  placed  )  there  (  for  the  purpose  ) 
after  which  he  may  enter  the  house.  Every  one  who  enters 
a  mosque,  acts  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  likewise  their  custom  when  a  ship  comes  to  them 
al-kanddir  i.e.  the  small  boats — the  singular  being  kundurah 
with  a  dthamma  on  the  kdf  and  on  the  ddl — meet  her 
with  the  people  of  the  island  who  carry  with  them  betel- 
leaves  and  kurumbdh-^^\{\z\i  is  a  green  cocoa-nut — and 
this  is  given  by  each  of  them  to  whomsoever  he  likes  of 
the  people  in  the  ship,  who,  thereupon,  becomes  his  guest 
and  his  baggage  is  carried  by  the  host  to  his  own  house, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  his  near  relations.  If  one  of  the  new 
comers  wishes  to  marry  he  can  do  so,  but,  when  he  is  about 
to  depart,  he  divorces  the  woman,  because  women  cannot 
leave  their  native  country  ;  and  if  the  new  comer  dees  not 
(wish  to)  marry,  the  woman  in  whose  house  he  lodges  cooks 
for  him  his  food,  serves  him,  and  provides  him  with  provi- 
sions when  he  starts  on  his  voyage,  and  she  is  satisfied  with 
him,  if,  in  consideration  of  this  service,  he  does  the  slightest 
act  of  kindness  towards  her. 

The  profit  of  the  treasury,  which  is  called  Al-Bunder 
[  Bonded  warehouse  ]  consists  in  buying  at  a  fixed  price  a 
portion  of  each  (kind  of)  merchandise  on  board  the  ship 
^yhether  it  be  worth  that  price  or  more.  This  is  called  the 
law  of  Al-Bunder.  Al-Bunder  has  in  each  island  a  house 
made  of  wood  called  al-bajansdr  in  which  Al-Karduri 
I.e.  the  Governor  collects  all  his  merchandise,   and    sells    and 
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buys.  When  earthen-ware  articles  are  imported,  they  are 
purchased  by  barter  for  fowls,  an  earthen  pot  being  sold  for 
five  or  six  fowls.  The  ships  export  from  these  islands  the 
fish  which  we  have  already  described,  cocoa-nuts,  loin-cloths, 
and  welidn  cloth,  and  turbans  which  are  of  cotton.  Copper 
pots  are  also  exported,  for  they  have  plenty  of  them  ;  other 
exports  are  small  white  shells,  and  coir.  Coir  is  the  fibre  of 
the  cocoa-nut  which  is  tanned  by  them  in  holes  made  on 
the  coast,  and  then  beaten  with  mallets.  Then  it  is  spun 
by  the  women-folk  and  made  into  ropes  for  bracing^  ships, 
104  and  is  exported  to  China,  India,  and  Yemen.  It  is  better 
than  flax,  and,  in  the  ships  of  India  and  Yemen,  coir  ropes 
are  used  for  bracing  purposes  because  the  sea  (in  those 
parts  )  abounds  with  rocks.  If  a  ship  is  nailed  with  iron  nails, 
then,  if  dashed  against  the  rocks,  she  is  broken ;  but  if  she  is 
tied  with  ropes  which  are  kept  wet,  she  is  uninjured. 

The  currency  of  the  people  of  these  islands  is  a  small . 
white  shell,  which  is  picked  up  from  the  sea,  and  put  into 
pits  on  the  islands.  The  animal  matter  (  inside  )  decays, 
and  the  shell  is  left  white.  A  hundred  of  these  small  shells 
are  called  slydh ;  seven  hundred  of  them  al-fdl ;  twelve 
thousand  of  them  al-kuttai ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  of 
them  bustu.  They  are  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  four  bisdti 
for  a  gold  dinar.  They  sometimes  get  cheap,  and  then  they 
are  exchanged  at  (the  rate  of)  ten  bisdti  for  a  dinar.  They 
are  exchanged  with  the  people  of  Bengal  for  rice.  It  is  also 
the  currency  of  the  people  of  Bengal.  They  are  sold  to  the 
people  of  Yemen,  who  put  them  in  their  ships  as  ballast*. 
These  white  shells  are  also  the  currency  of  the  negroes  in 
their  country:  I  saw  them  being  exchanged  at  Mali  and 
Jaju  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fity  for 
a  gold  dinar. 

The  women  in  these  islartds  do  not    cover    their    heads, 
not  even  the  Sultana.     They  comb  their  hair,  and    gather   it 

I  lit.  sewing.    2  lit.  in  place  of  sand. 
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together  on  one  side ;  and  most  of  them  only  wear  a  loin- 
cloth, which  covers  them  from  the  waist^  downwards.  The 
rest  of  their  bodies  is  exposed,  and  thus  they  walk  about' 
in  the  markets  and  other  places.  I,  indeed,  tried  my  best 
when  I  was  appointed  Cadi  there,  to  abolish  this  custom  by 
ordering  them  to  wear  dress  ;  but  I  could  not  make  them 
do  so :  any  woman  coming  into  my  presence  in  a  dispute 
had  her  body  covered,  but  otherwise  I  had  no  control  over 
them.  Chemises  as  well  are  worn  by  some  of  them  above 
the  loin-cloth,  and  these  have  short,  broad  sleeves.  I  had 
female  slaves  whom  I  dressed  in  the  dress  of  the  women  of 
Delhi :  they  had  their  heads  covered  also,  but  as  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  this  dress,  it  disfigured  rather  than  adorn- 
ed them.  Their  jewellery  (consists  of)  armlets,  of  which  a 
woman  puts  on  such  a  number  that  she  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow.  They  are  made  of  silver. 
Gold  armlets  are  not  worn  except  by  the  Sultan's  women 
and  his  near  relations.  They  have  also  anklets  which  are 
called  al-hdyal ,  and  gold  necklaces  which  reach  down  to 
their  breasts  and  are  called  by  them   al-basdrad. 

One  of  the  curious  customs  of  the  women  is,  that  they 
hire  themselves  out  for  household  services  at  a  fixed  rate, 
from  five  dinars  downwards.  They  have  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  their  hirer.  They  do  not  regard  this  as 
a  disgrace,  and  most  of  their  daughters  do  it.  One  will 
find  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man  ten  or  twenty  of  them,  and 
whatever  vessels  a  woman  breaks,  their  price  is  charged  to 
her.  When  she  wishes  to  leave  one  house  for  another,  the 
people  of  the  latter  house  give  her  the  amount  for  which 
she  had  been  bound.  This  she  pays  to  the  people  whose 
house  she  leaves,  and  she  remains   indebted    to    the    others. 

Most    of  the  works    done  by    these   hired    girls    consists   in 

spinning  coir-fibres. 

'I 
It  is  easy  to  marry  in  these  islands,  owing  to  the  small 

amount   of  the  dowry    and  the    good  social  qualities  of   the 

"  11       1       I  !■■  I^■■■.    ^    .^        ,— -■■  -^■■■■pil  —»■■■■■     I    ■.■■.       I  .1  ^.I.HI  — ^•^WllBM  ■■  I  IIIMMW*^— i^     *  I    -  I  _^ 

I  lit.  navel. 
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women.  Most  people  do  not  fix  a  dowry  ;  but,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  witness,  the  husband  gives  dowry  according  to  her 
place  in  society  When  ships  arrive  the  crew  marry  women, 
and,  when  they  are  about  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  they 
divorce  them.  This  is  a  kind  of  temporary  marriage-contract, 
and  the  women  never  leave  their  native  country.  I  have 
never  seen  more  sociable  women  than  these  anywhere. 

A  woman  does  not  entrust  the  service  of  her  husband 
to  anyone  else.  On  the  contrary,  she  brings  him  food,  re- 
moves the  same  from  his  presence,  washes  his  hands,  fetches 
him  water  for  ablution,  and  covers  his  feet  when  he  goes  to 
bed.  One  of  their  customs  is  that  a  wife  never  eats  with 
her  husband,  and  the  latter  never  knows  what  his  wife  eats. 
I  married  several  women  in  this  Island.  Some  of  them  ate 
with  me  after  persuasion,  while  others  did  not.  I  was  not 
able  to  see  them  eat,  nor  did  any  stratagem  avail  me  to  do 
so.  They  call  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the  representative 
of  the  Sultan,  Kalki,  and  the  Cadi  is  called  Fandya,  It 
is  said  that  all  their  cases  are  referred  to  the  Cadi' who,  in 
their  estimation  is  more  important  than  all  the  people ;  and 
his  orders  are  obeyed  ( as  implicitly  )  as  those  of  the 
Sultan  nay,  even  more  strictly.  He  sits  on  a  carpet  in  his 
house,  and  he  owns  three  islands,  the  taxes  of  which  he 
takes  for  himself,  this  being  an  old  custom  which  Sultan 
Ahmad  Shanurazah  initiated.  They  call  the  preacher,  Han-, 
dijari\  the  chief  member  of  the  council,  Al-Famdlddrl  \  the 
master  of  affairs,  Mdfdkaluva  \  the  Magistrate,  Fitndyak ; 
and  the  Admiral,  Mdndyak  ;  and  each  of  them  is  ( also  ) 
called  a  Vizier.  They  have  no  prison  in  these  islands,  but 
the  criminals  are  imprisoned  in  wooden  houses  built  for 
storing  merchandise,  while  some  of  them  are  placed  in  the 
stocks,  as  was  done  in  our  country  to  the  captives  of  Rum, 
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III.    An  acoount  of  the  second  voyage  of 
Sindabad  the  sailor. 

Sindabad  the  sailor  said,  "  When  I  returned  frorri  my 
fir^t  voyage  and  had  with  me  property  worth  more  than  a  »q^ 
hundred  thousand  gold  coins,  not  counting  household  goods, 
and '  curiosities,  I  began  to  pass  my  time  in  pleasure  and 
enjoyment,  after  the  troubles  and  hardships  that  I  had  en- 
countered, and  returned  to  my  former  habit  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  acquaintances  and  the  company  of  intimate 
friends.  I  continued  living  the  best  life  and  ( enjoying )  thie 
purest  happiness  until  it  struck  me  one  day  to  travel  to  fore- 
ign countries;  and  my  soul  longed  to  trade  with  and  to 
have  a  sight  of,  the  ( different )  countries  and  islands.  I 
equipped  myself,  purchased  good  commodities  fit  for  a  sea 
voyage,  packed  up  the  goods  and  set  out  from  Baghdad 
with  fellow  merchants,  and  agreeable  companions,  and  so 
arrived  at  the  coast.  We  saw  a  large  new  ship  which  had 
a  large  crew  and  was  fully  equipped,  so  we  put  our  merchan- 
dise on  board  and  sailed  with  the  blessing  of  God. 

We  continued  cruising  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  one 
island  to  another,  and  sold,  bought,  and  bartered  goods, 
until  destiny  brought  us,  by  the  Will  of  God,  the  most  High, 
to  a  beautiful  and  very  verdant  island,  abounding  with  trees 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  flowers  diffusing  fragrance,  birds  warbling, 
and  clear  rivers,  but  without  an  inhabitant^.  The  captain 
anchored  at  that  island,  and  the  merchants  and  passengers 
landed,  enjoying  the  sight  of  trees  and  birds  there,  and  praising 
the  Only  One  Avenging  God,and  marvelling  at  the  power  of 
the  Omnipotent  King.  I  took  the  necessary  provisions^  and 
wine,  and  sat  down  there,  by  the  side  of  a  spring  of  watef 
among  the  trees.  I  ate  and  drank,  and,  being  overcome  by  . 
drowsiness*,  slept  soundly  where  I  was,  enjoying  fine  breeze 
and  the  exquisite  scents.     I  did  not  wake  up  until  the    ship 

—  —  —        -  —    ■- 

I  lit.  or  a  blower  or  kindler  of  fire,    2  lit.  table-cloth.     3  lit.   finding 
sleep  agreeable. 
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had  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away  with  the  passengers. 
None  of  them  remembered  me,  neither  the  merchants  nor  the 
crew.  I  got  up  and  found  no  one  with  me  to  cheer  me  or 
to  associate  with  me  ;  the  ship  had  gone  far  from  me,  and 
I  could  not  see  it  anywhere.  I  was  overcome  with  excessive 
grief  and  anxiety,  and  my  cup  of  sorrow  was  full  to  over- 
flowing^, owing  to  the  severity  of  the  grief  that  I  suffered. 
I  lost  all  hope  for  this  world,  despaired  of  life,  and  said, 
*  The  pitcher  cannot  always  escape  from  being  broken*.* 
Though  I  escaped  on  the  first  occasion,  and  found  some  one 
who  took  me  with  him  from  the  island  to  the  inhabited 
world,  on  this  occasion  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should 
(  again )  find  some  one  to  convey  me  to  an  inhabited  country. 

I  began  to  ponder,  lament,  and  weep  over  myself;  and 
t07  blamed  myself  for  having  undertaken  this  voyage  after  being 
in  the  greatest  comfort  and  ease.  I  was  living  in  my  house 
happily  among  my  people,  servants,  and  family  ;  and  I  en- 
joyed good  food,  good  drink  and  good  dress,  and  was  in 
need  of  nothing  whatsoever.  I  began  to  repent  of  having 
left  the  city  of  Baghdad  and  of  having  made  a  voyage  across 
the  sea,  (  especially  )  after  the  troubles  I  had  suffered  on  the 
first  occasion,  when  I  had  been  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
if  the  grace  of  God  had  not  come  to  my  rescue.  I  then  said 
to  myself,  *  There  is  no  might  or  power  but  in  God  the  most 
High  and  the  most  Mighty !  f  *•  I  became  like  a  madman, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  quiet,  got  up  and  walked  along 
the  side  of  the  island,  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything.  I 
then  climbed  a  high  tree  and  looked  to  the  right  and  left, 
but  could  see  nothing  except  water  and  sky. 

Then  there  appeared  to  me  something  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  came  down  from  the  tree,  and  made  for  that 
white  object,  which  I  found  to  be  a  large  dome  towering  high. 

I  lit.  my  gall-bladder  was  about  to  burst. 

*  Note  : — This  is  an  Arabic  proverb  and  is  commonly  used. 

+  Note  ; — ^A  deprecatory  formula  used  when  face  to  face  with  some 

calamity. 
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I  advanced  to  it,  and  found  that  it  was  smoother  than  silk  :  I 
thought  it  was  painted  with  white  lead  of  superior  quality. 
I  walked  round  it,  but  could  find  no  entrance  by  which  I 
might  go  in,  nor  could  I  climb  to  the  top  of  it,  owing  to  its 
being  smooth  and  slippery^.  I  therefore  marked  the  place 
where  I  was  standing  and  went  round  the  dome,  measuring 
its  circumference,  and  found  that  it  was  full  fifty  paces.  I  stood 
perplexed  at  this,  and  pondered  on  some  device  that  might 
enable  me  to  enter  it,  in  order  to  discover  what  it  contained. 

The  day  had  already  passed,  and  the  sun  was  about  to 
set,  when,  suddenly,  the  sky  became  dark  and  the  sun  over- 
cast^.     I  thought  that  a  cloud  had  covered  the  sun,  although 
it  was    summer^.     I  greatly  wondered  at    this,    and,    raising 
my  head,  looked  long  at  the  cloud  that  had  come  into  view, 
and  lo!  it  was  a  bird  of  great  size,  bulky  body,    and    broad 
wings  flying  in  the  air ;  and  it  had  already  covered  the  disc 
of  the  sun  and  concealed  it  from    the    island.      My    wonder 
increased  at  this.     I  then  remembered  that  the  crew  and  the 
travellers  had  related  about  there  being,  in  one  of  the  islands, 
a  bird  of  huge  size,  calhd  the  'Roc'  which  feeds  its    young 
on  elephants  ;  and  now  I  had  no  doubt    that    the    dome    I 
had  seen  was  only  an  egg  of  the  Roc-bird.     I  wondered    at 
the  work  of  God  the  most  High.    The  Roc  then  came  down, 
brooded  upon  the  egg  with  its  wings,  stretched  out  its    legs 
behind  on  the  ground,  and  slept.     Praise    be    to    Him    who 
never  sleeps !     I  got  up  and^  having   untied  the  turban  from 
my  head,  doubled  and  twisted  it  into    a    rope,    and,    having 
girded  myself  with  it,  bound  (  one  end    tightly    round  )    my 
waist,  and  tied  myself  with  the  other  end  of  the    turban    to      io8 
a  foot  of  the  bird,  and  made  the  knot  fast.     I    then   said  to 
myself,  'This  bird  may,  perchance,  take  me  out  of  this  island 
to  an  inhabited  country,  and  then  I  will  find  rest   from    my 
wanderings  among  islands,  and  be  safe  from  wild  beasts.* 

I  passed  that  night  without  sleep,  fearing  to    sleep    lest 
the  bird  should  fly  away  with  me  unawares.     When  the  day 

I  lit.  softness.    2  lit.  concealed  frorfi  me.    3  lit.  I  was  in  summer. 
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broke,  and  the  morning  appeared,  the  bird  awoke,  stood  up 
and  shook  itself  violently.  It  flew,  carrying  me  up  into  the 
sky  without  feeling  me  or  noticing  my  weight,  as  though  I 
were  a  feather  in  its  claws.  It  continued  flying  with  me, 
and  soared  up  so  high  from  the  earth  that  I  lost  sight  of 
it  and  thought  the  bird  had  actually  reached  the  (  summit  of 
the)  sky^.  It  then  bent  its  head  downwards,  ^d  began  to 
descend  gradually,  seeking  for  land  ;  and,  after  some  time, 
it  put  me  down  on  a  high  and  elevated  place.  I  hastened 
to  untie  the  knots  from  the  foot  of  the  bird,  and  hid  myself 
so  that  it  might  not  see  me.  I  then  raised  my  head  to  look 
at  it,  and  found  that  it  had  taken  something  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  its  claws,  and  flown  to  the  upper  region 
of  the  sky.  I  looked  carefully  at  it,  and  found  that  it  was 
a  snake  of  great  size  and  huge  body  which  it  had  caught 
and  carried  away  to  the  sky.  I  wondered  greatly  and,  IoqJc* 
ing  round  me,  found  myself  on  elevated  ground,  with  a  deep 
and  extensive  valley  below  me,  and  by  its  side  was  a  large 
mountain,  towering  to  such  a  height  that  neither  could  a 
looker-on  see  the  top  nor  could  any  one  climb  it. 

Thereupon  I  reproved  myself  for  what  I  had  done  and 
said,  'Would  that  I  had  remained  in  the  island:  it  is  better 
than  this  desolate  plac3,  for  the  island  had  trees,  of  the 
fruit  of  which  I  could  eat ;  it  had  rivers,  the  waters  of  which 
I  could  drink  ;  but  in  this  place,  there  are  no  trees,  fruits, 
or  rivers,  and  there  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God, 
the  High,  the  Great !  Each  misfortune  that  befalls  me  is 
harder  ( to  be  borne )  than  the  last. ' 

I  summoned  courage  and  got  up  and  walked  about  in 
the  valley,  and  found  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  dia- 
monds, with  which  the  minerals — onyx  and  porcelain — are 
pierced.  It  is  a  very  strong  and  hard  stone  on  which  neither 
iron  nor  rock  can  take  effect ;  no  one  can  cut  anything  out  of 
it,  nor  can  anyone  43reak  it  except  with  leadstone.     In  the  valley 

-  ■■  limn      --tl —      rir ¥  tm         ~ir~  I       1  1  ■ 

I  lit.  it  rubbed  itself  against  the  sky. 
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were  snakes  and  vipers,  each  as  long  as  a  tall  date-palm. 
They  could  swallow  an  elephant,  owing  to  their  enormous 
size,  and  they  appeared  at  night,  but  hid  themselves  by  day 
for  fear  of  this  bird  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  swooped 
down  and  carried  them  oflf,  and  afterwards  cut  them  into 
pieces,  but  I  do  not  know  why.  I  remained  in  that  valley,  109 
much  regretting  what  I  had  done,  and  1  said  to  myself^ 
*  By  God !  I  have  hastened  destruction  upon  myself. ' 

The  day  had  already  passed  over  me  when  I  began  to 
walk  about  in  the  valley,  looking  about  for  a  place  in  which 
to  spend  the  night,  as  I  was  afraid  of  the  snakes.  I  forgot 
to  take  food  or  drink,  and  was  anxious  about  myself,  and 
when  I  saw  a  cave  close  by,  I  walked  up  to  it,  and  found 
that  its  mouth  was  narrow.  I  entered  it  and,  seeing  a  large 
stone  at  its  entrance,  pushed  it"  and  with  it  blocked  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  from  within.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  *  I 
am  safe  now  that  I  have  got  into  this  place.  If  the  day 
dawn  on  me  I  will  get  out  and  see  what  fate  has  in  store 
for  me.'  I  then  looked  about  in  the  inside  of  the  den,  and 
saw  a  large  snake  sleeping  over  its  eggs  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  cave.  My  body  trembled  and  I  raised  my  eyes^  ( to 
heaven),  and  surrendered  my  case  to  fate  and  destiny,  and 
passed  the  whole  night  without  sleep,  until  the  day  dawned* 
I  then  removed  the  stone  with  which  I  had  blocked  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  came  out  of  it  like  a  drunken  person, 
giddy  from  the  intensity  of  sleeplessness,  hunger,  and  fear. 
I  walked  about  the  valley,  and,  while  doing  so,  lo  !  my  gaze 
fell  upon  pieces  of  fresh  meat  which  were  falling,  one  by  one, 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

I  called  to  mind  what  the  crew  had  related,  that  in  a 
certain  mountain  there  is  a  valley  called  the  *  Valley  of 
Diamonds'  to  which  no  one  can  gain  access  owing  to  great 
difficulty;  but  the  merchants  who  trade  in*  diamonds  use  a 
device  for  obtaining  them^.which  is,  as  follows: —       . 

I  lit.  head.  2  lit.  import.  3  lit.  getting  access  to  them  ;  reaching  them. 
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*  They  take  a  sheep,  kill,  and  skin  it,  and,  after  cutting 
its  flesh  into  pieces,  throw  it  into  the  valley.  Some  of  the 
diamonds  adhere  to  the  pieces  of  flesh.  The  vultures  go 
down  and  bring  these  pieces  up  with  them  to  the  ( top  of 
the)  mountain  wherewith. to  feed  their  young.  Thereupon 
the  merchants  set  upon  them  shouting,  and  the  birds  fly 
away  from  the  flesh ;  then  the  merchants  come  up  and  take 
the  stones  sticking  to  the  flesh,  leaving  the  latter  for  the 
birds  and  wild  beasts.  No  one  can  get  access  to  the  dia- 
monds save  by  this  device.' 

When  this  story  came  to  my  mind,  my  heart  was  de- 
lighted; and  I  got  up  and  collected  from  the  valley  as  many 
of  the  finest  and  most  precious  jewels  as  I  could,  and  con- 
cealed them^  in  my  pockets,  belts,  turban  and  clothes*.  I 
then  took  a  large  piece  of  flesh,  tied  it  to  myself  with  my 
no  turban,  and,  lying  down  on  my  back  held  it  firmly  to  my 
breast  so  that  it  was  (  a  little  )  higher  than  the  ground. 
After  a  while  the  vultures  came  and,  each  of  them  taking  a 
piece,  flew  up  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  My  piece 
was  carried  away  by  a  large  vulture.  It  laid  it,  (along  with 
myself),  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  wished  to  tear  off 
a  piece,  when  suddenly  a  great  shout  ( was  raised  )  from 
behind  the  vulture,  and  (  there  came  a )  clattering  of  boards 
and  pieces  of  wood  on  the  mountain.  The  vulture  was 
frightened  and  flew  away,  leaving  the  piece  of  meat.  I  then 
hastened  and  liberated  myself  from  it  and  stood  by  its  side 
with  my  clothes  all  stained  with  its  blood. 

Immediately  the  merchant  who  had  shouted  at  the  vul- 
ture came  up,  and,  seeing  me  standing,  was  frightened,  and 
did  not  speak  to  me  from  fear.  He  rushed  to  the  piece  of 
meat  to  search  for  the  stones  on  it  but  could  not  find  any,  so 
he  cried  out  loudly,  saying,  *  What  a  disappointment !  There 
is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God  !  We  seek  refuge  with 
God  against  the  accursed  devil,'  and  he  began  to    strike    one 

1  lit.  what  I  had  picked.  2  lit.  necessary  things;  also  unmentionables. 
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hand  against  the  other.  I  then  went  up  to  him,  but  he 
shrank  back.     I  said  to  him,  *  Do  not  be  afraid  of   anything, 

0  my  brother  !  for  I  am  a  human  being  like  thee  and  have 
a  wonderful  story  and  a  strange  tale  (  to  tell  thee )  as  to 
how  I  came  to  this  place.     I  was    a    merchant    like   thyself,* 

His  mind  then  became  at  ease  on  my  account,  and  he 
said,  *My  trade  has  failed  through  thee,  and  my  labour  and 
profit  on  this  journey  are  lost.'  I  said  to  him,  '  Be  not 
affraid  ;  thou  shalt  have  from  me  what  will    please  thee,    for 

1  have  a  large  quantity  of  diamonds,  and  I  will  recompense 
thee  for  thy  loss,  and  give  thee  more  than  thou  didst  expect, 
since  thy  piece  ( of  meat )  has  been  the  cause  of  my  deliverance 
and  of  my  coming  up  to  this  place.  Be  not  uneasy,  and  let 
not  this  matter  grieve  thee. ' 

Thereupon  his  grief  vanished,  and  he  began  to  thank 
me  and  to  pray  for  me.  The  (  other  )  merchants  came  up, 
crowded  about  me,  and  asked  me  about  my  adventures.  I 
related  to  them  all  that  had  happened  to  me,  all  that  I  had 
suffered  during  voyage,  and  how  I  came  to  that  valley. 
They  wondered  greatly  at  this  and  said,  *  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  thy  safety.  By  God  !  a  new  life  has  been  written  for 
thee,  for  no  one  before  thee  has  entered  this  place  and 
escaped  from  it.'  They  then  proceeded  with  me  to  the 
meeting-place  of  the  merchants  ;  and  there  every  merchant 
displayed  what  stones  had  come  to  his  lot.  Thereupon  I 
took  from  my  pocket  a  handful  of  those  stones  which  I  had 
picked  in  the  valley,  and  handed  them  to  the  merchant 
with  whose  piece  ( of  meat )  I  had  come  up.  He  was  very 
much  delighted,  and  thanked  me  for  this.  I  slept  with  them 
that  night,  and  they  asked  me  about  my  adventures,  and  I 
related  them. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  and  journeyed  over  high  moun-      m 
tains  until  we  reached  a  populous  country.     I  continued    ac- 
companying them  on  the  journey  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
country  to  country,  and  in  every  place  that  we  passed  through 
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we  sold,  and  bought,  and  bartered  our  goods,  until  (at  length) 
we  arrived  in  safety  at  the  city  of  Busra.  Amongst  the  islands 
that  we  passed  was  the  island  of  Raha.  It  is  a  large  island 
which  has  camphor-trees.  Each  tree  shades  a  hundred  men 
or  more.  When  merchants  wish  to  obtain  camphor  from  a 
tree  they  take  a  spear  with  an  iron  blade,  and  pierce  the 
top  of  the  tree  with  it.  A  milk-like  substance  exudes  from 
it,  and  thickens  like  gum.  This  is  the  sap  of  the  tree,  and 
after  this,  the  tree  withers,  dries  up,  and  becomes  firewood. 

In  that  island  is  a  kind  of  wild  animal  called  the  rhino- 
ceros, which  goes  about  and  grazes  as  buffaloes  and  cows  do 
in  our  country  ;  but  it  is  of  larger  size  and  of  greater  bulk 
than  the  elephant.  In  the  middle  of  its  head  it  has  a  horn 
ten  cubits  long,  which  is  like  a  date-palm,  and  is  very  strong 
and  in  it  there  is  an  image  of  a  man.  In  the  island  there 
are  many  animals  of  the  bovine  species.  Travellers,  adven- 
turers and  tourists  to  these  mountains  and  countries  have 
related  that  when  this  animal,  which  is  called  a  rhinoceros, 
sees  an  elephant,  it  strikes  it  with  its  horn  and  lifts  it  up. 
The  elephant  remains  transfixed  on  the  horn  until  it  dies. 
The  rhinoceros  then  goes  about  the  island  with  it  without 
feeling  its  weight.  The  fat  ( of  the  dead  elephant ),  melted 
by  the  intense  heat  ( of  the  sun )  in  the  summer  season,  runs 
down  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  rhinoceros^,  and  makes  it 
so  blind  that  it  cannot  see.  It  lies  down  on  the  coast,  and 
the  Roc-bird  swoops  down  upon  it,  carries  it  off  with  what 
it  has  on  its  horn,  and  goes  to  its  nest  to  feed  its  young 
with  its  (  prey  ). 

I  saw,  in  those  islands,  many  wonderful  and  curious 
things,  the  like  of  which  we  have  none  in  this  country.  When 
we  reached  the  city  of  Busra  I  stayed  in  it  a  few  days. 
Then  I  came  to  the  city  of  Baghdad,  and,  entering  my 
quarter  of  the  town,  went  into  my  house.  My  family  were 
delighted  because  of  my  safety ;    and    my    companions    and 
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friends  congratulated  me  on  my  safe  return.  I  sent  them 
presents  and  gifts  in  abundance,  and  (also)  distributed  (some) 
among  my  neighbours  and  all  my  friends.  I  began  to  trade 
as  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  diamonds, 
property,  goods,  and  merchandise  more  than  I  had  on  my 
first  voyage.  I  began  to  eat  and  drink  well,  and  to  spend  most 
of  the  hours  of  my  days  in  enjoyment,  rejoicings,  pastimes, 
and  merriment.  I  (also)  bought  handsome  servants.  Every 
one  who  heard  my  story  and  adventures  marvelled  greatly. 
All  those  who  wished  to  travel  came  to  me,  and  I  inform- 
ed them  of  what  had  happened  to  me  and  of  what  I 
had  suffered.    This  was  my  adventure  on  the  second  voyage." 

An  Account  of  the  third  Voyage. 

Sindabad  the  sailor  said,  "  After  my  return  from  my 
second  voyage,  I  enjoyed  the  greatest  happiness  and  pleasure, 
and  rejoiced  at  my  safety.  I  had  gained  much  wealth,  and 
God  had  recompensed  me  for  all  that  I  had  lost.  Having 
lived  in  the  city  of  Baghdad  for  a  long  time,  enjoying  the 
greatest  good  luck,  happiness,  joy,  and  pleasure,  I  longed  to 
travel  and  see  different  countries,  and  had  a  keen  desire  for 
trade,  and  making  profits.  The  soul  of  man  is  prone  to  evil. 
Having  made  up  my  mind,  1  bought  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  suitable  for  voyages,  and,  after  packing  them  up  for  the 
journey,  I  set  out  with  them  from  the  city  of  Baghdad  to 
the  city  of  Busra.  I  came  to  the  seashore,  and  found  a  large 
ship  in  which  were  many  merchants  and  passengers  who 
were  people  of  worth,  and  who  were  also  good,  religious, 
obliging,  and  pious  people.  I  went  with  them  on  board  the 
ship,  and  we  sailed  by  the  blessing  of  God  the  most  High, 
and  with  His  aid  and  guidance.  We  were  delighted  at  our 
good  fortune  and  safety,  and  continued  sailing  from  sea  to 
sea,  from  island  to  island,  and  from  city  to  city.  At  every 
place  that  we  touched,  we  enjoyed  the  various  sights,  sold 
and  bought  goods,  and  were  in  the  greatest  happiness  and 
pleasure  until,  (as)  we  were,  one  day,  sailing  in  the  midst 
22 
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of  a  roaring  billowy  sea^,  suddenly  the  captain,  who  was 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  ship  and  looking  in  all  directions 
at  the  sea,  smote  his  face  with  his  hand,  and,  reefing  the 
sails,  cast  anchor ;  and  pulling  his  beard  and  tearing  off  his 
clothes,  uttered  a  great  cry. 

We  said  to  him,  *  O  Captain !  what   is  the  matter  ? '  He 
113      replied,  *  Know,  O  passengers  of   safety!,  that  the   wind  has 
prevailed  over  us,  and  driven  us  out  of  our  course  into    the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  destiny,    owing    to    our    ill-luck,    has 
driven  us  to  the  Mountain  of  the    Hairy.      These    creatures 
are  like  monkeys,  and  no  one  has  ever    reached    this    place, 
and  returned  in  safety  from  it.     My  heart  feels  that  we  shall 
all  be    destroyed.'     The    captain    had    scarcely   spoken  these 
words  ere  the  monkeys  came  up  and  surrounded  the  ship  on 
every  side.    They  were  as  numerous  as   locusts,    and    scam- 
pered about  both  on  the  ship  and  on  the  land.    We  feared  that 
if  we  killed,  struck,  or  drove  away  one  of  them  they    would 
kill  us,  owing  to    their     excessively    large    number,    because 
numbers  always  prevail  against  courage.      We    remained    in 
fear  of  them,  lest  they  should  rob  us  of  our  daily  rations  and 
goods.    They  are  the  most  hideous  creatures,  having  hair  all 
over  them  just  like  black  felt.     Their  appearance  inspires  one 
with  terror,  and  no  one  understands  their  language  or    their 
habits.     They  avoid  the  society  of  men,    have    yellow    eyes, 
black  faces,  and  are  of  short  stature,  each  being    four    spans 
high.    They  climbed  up  the  anchor-cables,  and  cut  them  off 
with  their  teeth.     They  also  bit  off  the  ropes  of  the  ship  on 
all  sides,  and  the  ship  listed  because  of  the    wind,    and    ran 
aground  on    their    mountain    and    remained    ( stranded )    on 
their  shore.     They  then  seized  all  the  merchants  and  passen- 
gers, and  landed  with  ihem  on  the    island,    and    then    took 
possession  of  the  ship  with  all  her  contents,  and  went    their 
way  with  her,  leaving  us  on  the  island. 

The  ship  was  hidden  from  our  view  and  we    knew    not 
where  they  had    taken  her.     While  we    were  on    the    island 

I    lit.  agitated  with  waves. 
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eating  o  f  its  herbs,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  drinking  watet 
from  the  rivers  that  were  there,  we  discovered  an  inhabited 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  We  walked  towards  it, 
and  lo !  it  was  a  strong  and  lofty  palace  with  high  walls, 
having  a  double  gate,  which  was  open,  and  which  was  built 
of  ebony.  We  entered  the  palace  gate  and  found  that  it 
had  an  enclosure  resem,bling  a  large  and  spacious  courtyard. 
There  were  many  lofty  doors  all  round,  and  at  the  upper 
end  was  a  large  raised  platform,  with  cooking  vessels  hang- 
ing over  stoves.  There  were  many  bones  round  them,  but 
we  did  not  see  any  person  there.  We  were  extremely  as- 
tonished at  this,  and  sat  down  for  a  while,  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  palace.  Soon  after  this  we  slept,  and  remained  sleep- 
ing from  forenoon  till  sunset,  when,  suddenly,  the  ground  be- 
neath us  trembled,  and  we  heard  a  rumbling  noise  from  above. 

There  came  upon  us  from  the  top  of  the  palace,  a  crea- 
ture in  human  form,  of  huge  size,  of  black  colour,  as  tall  114 
as  a  large  date-palm,  with  two  eyes  which  flashed  like  flames, 
and  teeth  which  were  like  the  tusks  of  boars.  He  had  a  large 
mouth,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well ;  lips  like  those  of  a  camel 
hanging  down  to  his  breast,  two  ears  like  barges,  hanging 
down  to  his  shoulders,  and  the  nails  of  his  hands  were  like 
the  claws  of  a  lion.  When  we  saw  him  thus  we  lost  all 
consciousness,  our  fear  redoubled,  and  our  terror  increased 
until  we  became  like  dead  men  through  the  intensity  of  our 
fear,  grief,  and  horror.  When  he  came  down  on  the  ground, 
he  sat  for  a  while  on  the  platform.  He  then  got  up,  and, 
coming  near  us,  caught  hold  of  me  from  among  my  compa- 
nions the  merchants,  and,  raising  me  in  his  hand  from  the 
ground,  felt  me  and  turned  me  about,  and  I  was  like  a 
small  mouthful  in  his  hand. 

He  began  to  feel  me  as  a  butcher  does  a  sheep  which 
is  about  to  be  killed  ;  but,  finding  me  weak  from  excessive 
anxiety,  lean  from  great  hardships  and  travelling,  and  with 
no  flesh  on  me,  he  dropped  me  from  his  hand,  and  took  an- 
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other  of  my  companions,  whom  he  turned  about  as  he    had 
done  me,  and  felt  as  he  had  felt  me ;  and,  dropping  him,  he 
continued  feeling  us  and  turning  us  about  one  by  one,  until 
he  came  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  we  had   sailed. 
The  captain  was  a  fat,  thickset  man,  with    broad    shoulders, 
and  possessed  of  strength  and  vigour.    The  monster    prefer- 
red him,  and,  seizing  him  as  a  butcher  seizes  an  animal  that 
is  about  to  be  killed,  threw  him  on  the  ground,    placed    his 
foot  on  his  neck  and  broke  it,   and,   bringing  a  long  skewer, 
thrust  it  into  his  body  till  it  came  out  of  the  crown    of    his 
head.     He  made  a  blazing  fire,  and,  set  over  it    the    skewer 
on  which  the  captain  was  impaled.      He    continued    turning 
him  over  the  burning  coals  until  his  flesh  was  cooked.      He 
then  took  him  off  the  fire,  and,  putting  him   before    himself, 
tore  him  joint  from  joint,  as  a  man  does  a  chicken.     He  began 
to  tear  the  flesh  with  his  nails,  and  eat  it.     He  continued  thus 
until  he  had  eaten  the    meat   and    gnawed    the    bones,    and 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the  captain.     He  threw  the  remain- 
ing bones  on  one  side  of  the  palace,  and  then  sat  for  a  while, 
and,  lying  down,  slept  on  the  platform,  and  began  blubbering 
like  a  lamb  or  an  animal  that  is  being  killed.     He  remained 
sleeping  till  morning,  when  he  awoke  and  went  his  way. 

As  soon  as  we  were  assured  that  he  had  gone  a  good 
way,  we  talked  together  and  wept  over  our  fate^,  and  said, 
*  Would  that  we  had  been  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  that  the 
monkeys  had  eaten  us,  for  that  would  have  been  better  than 
( to  witness  )  the  roasting  of  a  man  on  burning  coals.  By 
God !  this  death  is  a  bad  one,  but  what  God  wills,  happens. 
There  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God  the  High,  the 
Great  I  We  shall  die  of  distress,  and  no  one  will  know  about  us, 
for  we  cannot  escape  from  this  place. '  We  then  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  island  to  look  for  a  place  to  hide  in  or  to 
escape  to,  for  it  was  easier  for  us  to  die  than  to  have  our 
flesh  roasted  ;  but  we  could  find  no  place  to  hide  in.  Even- 
ing overtook  us,  and,  owing  to  our  great    fear,  we    returned 

I  lit.  souls. 
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to  the  place,  and  sat  down  a  little  while,  when,  suddenly, 
the  ground  trembled  beneath  us,  and  that  black  monster 
advanced  upon  us,  and,  began  to  turn  us  about  and  to  feel 
us,  one  by  one,  as  he  had  done  before,  until  he  was  pleased 
with  one.  He  then  took  hold  of  him  and  did  with  him  as  he 
had  done  with  the  captain  on  the  previous  day.  He  roasted 
and  ate  him,  and  slept  on  the  platform.  He  remained  sleep- 
ing all  that  night,  blubbering  like  an  animal  that  is  being 
killed.  When  it  was  day,  he  got  up  and  left  us,  and  went 
his  way,  as  was  his  wont. 

We  therefore  gathered  together  and  discussed  matters 
with  one  another,  saying,  *  By  God  !  if  we  throw  ourselves 
into  the  sea  and  die  from  drowning,  it  will  be  better  than 
death  by  roasting^  because  that  kind  of  death  is  repulsive.' 
One  of  us  said,  *  Listen  to  my  words :  We  should  plot 
against  him  and  kill  him,  and  be  saved  from  anxiety  on 
his  account  and  relieve  the  Moslems  from  his  hostility  and 
oppression.*  I  said  to  them,  *  Listen,  O  brethren  !  if  we 
must  kill  him,  we  should  transport  this  wood,  and  remove 
some  of  this  fuel  ( to  the  shore ),  and  make  ourselves  a  raft 
like  a  ship,  after  which  we  should  try  to  kill  him,  and  then 
get  into  the  raft  and  sail  over  the  sea  to  any  place  that 
God  wills,  or  else  stay  in  this  place  until  some  ship  passes 
by,  on  board  of  which  we  will  go.  If  we  cannot  kill  him, 
we  will  go  down  to  the  raft  and  pursue  our  course  over  the 
sea,  and  we  shall  be  saved  from  being  killed  and  roasted. 
If  we  make  good  our  escape  we  shall  get  off,  and  if  we  are 
drowned  we  shall  die  martyrs.'*  They  all  said,  *  By  God  ! 
this  is  a  sound  advice ; '  and  we  concurred  in  the  matter,  and 
commenced  the  work.  We  transferred  the  wood  to  the  out- 
side of  the  palace,  built  a  raft,  fastened  it  to  the  shore,  took 
aboard  some  provisions,  and  returned  to  the  palace.  When 
it  was  evening,  the  ground  suddenly  shook  beneath  us,  and- 


1  lit.  burning. 

^Note  :— According  to  the  Prophet's  tradition  a   person   who   is 
drowned  is  classed  as  a  martyr. 
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the  black  ( monster  )  came  upon  us,  looking  like  a  mad^  dog. 
He  then  turned  us  round  and  felt  us  one  by  one  and,  taking 
one  of  us,  did  with  him  as  he  had  done  with  the  preceding 
ones ;  and,  after  having  eaten  him,  slept  on  the  platform,  and 
his  snoring  sounded  like  thunder.  We  then  got  up  and, 
^i^  taking  two  iron  skewers  from  those  which  stood  there,  placed 
them  in  the  blazing  fire  until  they  were  red-hot  and  were 
like  glowing  embers.  We  then  grasped  them  firmly  and 
brought  them  to  the  black  (monster ),  who  was  sleeping  and 
snoring,  and  thrust  them  into  his  eyes.  All  of  us  bore  upon 
them  with  all  our  might  and  main  ;  and  so  we  forced  those 
spits  into  his  eyes  while  he  ifept,  and  destroyed  them^. 

He  howled  loudly,  and  our  hearts  were  terrified.  He 
then  got  up  from  the  platform  with  a  firm  determination, 
and  began  searching  for  us  ;  but  we  ran  away  from  him  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  he  could  not  see  us,  as  he  had  lost 
his  eye-sight.  We  were  dreadfully  afraid  of  him,  and,  being 
at  that  time,  certain  of  destruction  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
being  saved.  He  thereupon  made  for  the  door,  groping  for 
it,  and  went  out  of  it  shouting,  to  our  great  alarm,  when, 
suddenly,  the  ground  trembled  under  us  from  the  violence 
of  his  shrieking.  We  followed  him,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
palace,  and  he  went  his  way  searching  for  us.  He  then  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  a  female  larger  than  himself,  and 
more  horrible  in  appearance.  When  we  saw  that  the  one 
with  him  was  more  hideous  than  he,  we  became  extremely 
frightened.  When  she*  saw  us,  the  pair  hastened  towards 
us.  We  got  up  ^d  untied  the  raft  which  we  had  built,  got 
on  to  it  and  proppelled  it  out  to  sea.  Each  of  them  had 
large  stones,  and  they  both  began  to  throw  them  at  us,  un- 
til most  of  us  died  from  the  stoning.  There  were  but  three 
of  us  left  two  others  and  myself,  with  whom  the  raft  carried 
away  to  an  island." 


1  lit.  biting.     2  lit.  they  were  effaced. 

*  Note — In  the  text  the  verb  in  the  dual  is  used. 
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Sindabad  continued,   "We    walked    till  the   end  of    the 
day,  and  night  came  upon  us  while  we    were  thus  occupied. 
We  slept  a  little,  and  when  we  awoke  from  our  sleep,  lo  !  we 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  python  of  huge    size,  large 
body,  and  great  thickness,  which    made  for   one    of  us,    and 
first    swallowed  him  as  far  as  his    shoulders,  and  then   swal- 
lowed the  rest  of  his  body.     We  heard  his  ribs  breaking  into 
fragments  in  the  reptile's    belly,    and  then  it    went  its    way. 
We  were  greatly  amazed  at  this,  and  grieved  over  our  com- 
panion, but  were  in  great  fear  for  ourselves.     We   said,    '  By 
God  !  this  is  a  wonderful   occurrence  !     Every    death    seems 
to    be    more    dreadful  than   the    previous    one !      We    were 
glad  at  our  deliverance  from  the  black  (monster),    but    our 
gladness  was  not  complete.     There  is  no  strength  nor  power 
but  in  God  !  By    God  !  we    were  delivered    from   the    black 
(  monster )  and    from  drowning,  but  how  should  we    escape 
from  this  unfortunate  plight  ? '     We  got  up  and  walked  about 
the  island,  eating  of  its  fruits  and  drinking  of  its  rivers,  and 
kept  on  our  course  till  evening.     Then  we  found  a  large  and 
lofty  tree,  and,  climbing  it,  slept  thereon.     I  climbed  to    the 
topmost  x)f  its  branches.     When  night   came    on  and  it    be- 
came dark,  the  python  came  along,  and  looking  to  the  right      117 
and  left,  made  for  the  tree  on  which   we  were    hiding,    and, 
advancing    up    to    my    companion,    swallowed    him    to    the 
shoulders,  and  coiled  itself  round  the  tree  with  him.     I  heard 
his  bones  breaking  in  its  belly.     He  then  swallowed  him  alto- 
gether while  I  was  looking  on.     The  python  then  descended 
from  the  tree  and  went  its  way,  but  I  remained  on   the  tree 
for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

When  the  day^broke  and  light  appeared,  I  came  down 
from  that  tree,  like  one  dead  from  extreme  fear  and  fright. 
I  longed  to  throw  myself  into  the  sea  and  be  quit  of  this 
world,  but  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  sacrifice  my 
life,  for  life  is  dear.  I,  therefore,  fastened  a  broad  piece  of 
wood  cross- wise,  on  the  soles  of  my  feet  and  similarly  one 
on  my  left  side,  and  one  like  it  on  my  right  side ;  and  one 
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like  it  on  the  front  of  my  body ;  and  fastened  cross-wise, 
one  long  and  broad  piece  on  the  top  of  my  head,  like  the 
one  which  was  under  the  sole  of  my  feet.  I  was  then  in 
the  midst  of  these  pieces  of  wood  which  enclosed  me  on 
every  side.  I  fastened  them  tightly  and  securely,  and  threw 
myself  on  th  i  ground  with  all  pieces,  and  slept  between  those 
pieces  of  wood,  which  enclosed  me  like  a  small  room. 

When  it  was  evening,  the  python  came  as  usual,  and, 
seeing  me,  made  for  me,  but  could  not  swallow  me  while  I 
was  in  that  condition,  with  the  pieces  of  wood  round  me  on 
every  side.  It  went  round  me,  but  could  not  get  at  me  ; 
and  I  looked  at  it  with  my  own  eyes,  being  like  a  dead  man 
from  great  fear  and  terror.  The  python  went  some  distance 
off  and  then  returned ;  and  it  continued  doing  this.  When- 
ever it  tried  to  get  at  me  to  swallow  me,  the  pieces  of  wood 
fastened  round  me  on  every  side  prevented  it.  It  never 
ceased  doing  this  from  sunset  till  the  day  broke,  the  light 
spread,  and  the  sun  rose,  when  it  went  its  way,  in  the 
greatest  mortification  and  rage.  Thereupon  I  extended  my 
hand  and  disengaged  myself  from  the  pieces  of  wood,  although 
I  was  almost  dead  from  the  intensity  of  what  I  had  under- 
gone from  the  python. 

I  then  got  up  and  walked  about  the  island  till  I  came 
to  the  end  of  it.  I  then  turned  my  eyes  seaward,  and  saw 
a  ship  afar  off  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  I  took  a  large 
branch  from  a  tree,  and  waved  it  in  their  direction,  shouting 
118  out  to  them.  When  they  saw  me,  they  said,  *  We  must 
see  what  this  is,  perhaps  it  is  a  man/  They  then  approach- 
ed me,  and,  hearing  my  shouts  to  them,  came  and  took  me 
with  them  on  board  the  ship,  and  asked  me  about  my  ad- 
ventures I  told  them  all  I  had  gone  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  of  the  hardships  I  had  suffered ;  and  they 
marvelled  greatly  at  it.  They  then  made  me  wear  some  of 
their  clothes  to  cover  my  nakedness,  and  afterwards  put 
son^e  food  before  me,     I  ate    until    I    was    satisfied.      They 
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gave  me  cold  sweet  water  to  drink,  so  that  my  heart  revived, 
and  my  mind  became  eased,  and  I  felt  greatly  comforted, 
for  God  the  most  High  had  restored  me  to  life  after  be- 
ing on  the  pojnt  of  death.  I  praised  God,  the  most  High, 
and  thanked  Him  for  the  great  blessings  (  He  had  bestowed 
upon  me ).  I  plucked  up  courage  after  what  had  seemed 
certain  destruction,  so  that  all  what  I  had  suffered  seemed  to 
me  but  a  dream.  We  continued  sailing,  as  the  wind  was 
favourable  to  us,  by  the  grace ^  of  God,  until  we  came  to  the 
island  of  As-Salahitah,  and  the  captain  brought  the  ship  to 
anchor  there,  and  all  the  merchants  and  passengers  went  ashore 
and  landed  their  goods  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  purchase." 

Sindabad  the  Sailor  went  on  to  say,  "  The  captain,  look, 
ing  at  me,  said,  *  Listen  to  my  words,  as  you  are  a  poor 
stranger,  and  have  already  told  us  that  you  have  experienced 
many  horrors,  I  wish  to  give  you  something  that  will  help 
you  to  reach  your  country  ;  and  you  will  ever  pray  for  me.' 
I  said  to  him,  *  Yes,  you  shall  have  my  prayers.  *  He  said, 
*  Know  that  we  had  with  us  a  traveller  whom  we  lost,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead,  as  we  have 
not  heard  any  news  of  him.  I  wish  to  give  you  his  pack- 
ages, that  you  may  sell  them  in  this  island,  and  take  care 
of  them.  We  will  give  you  something  in  return  for  your 
trouble  and  service,  and  what  remains  we  will  take  with  us 
until  we  return  to  the  city  of  Baghdad.  We  will  then  en- 
quire about  his  family,  and  hand  the  remainder  over  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  price  of  what  is  sold.  Will  you  take  charge 
of  the  packages  and  land  with  them  on  this  island,  and  sell 
them  like  the  other  merchants  do  ? '  I  replied,  *  I  hear  and 
obey,  O  my  lord  I  To  you  belong  superiority  and  kindness  !  * 
I  prayed  for  him  and  thanked  him  for  his  goodness. 

He  thereupon  ordered  the  porters  and  the  crew  to  take 
the  packages  of  goods  to  the  island,  and  to  hand  them  over 
to  me.    The  writer  of  the  ship  then  said,  *  O  Captain  I  what 

I  lit.  permission. 
23 
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are  these  packages  which  the  crew  and  the  porters  have 
landed  ;  and  in  the  name  of  which  of  the  merchants  shall 
I  write  them  ?  *  He  said,  *  Write  them  in  the  name  of 
Sindabad^  the  Sailor  who  was  with  us,  who  sank  in  the 
island,  and  of  whom  we  have  heard  no  news.  We  wish 
119  this  stranger  to  sell  them,  and  obtain  their  price,  and  we 
will  give  him  something  out  of  it  in  return  for  his  trouble 
in  selling  them.  We  will  keep  the  remainder  with  us  until 
we  return  to  the  city  of  Baghdad.  If  we  find  Sindabad  we 
will  hand  it  over  to  him ;  if  we  do  not  find  him,  we  will 
give  it  to  his  family  in  the  city  of  Baghdad. '  The  writer 
said,  *  Your  words  are  good  and  your  idea  is  excellent.' 

When  I  heard  the  captain's  words  saying  that  the  pack- 
ages were  (to  be  entered)  in  my  name,  my  senses  left  me, 
my  heart  throbbed,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  By  God  !  I  am 
Sindabad  the  Sailor.*  I  then  braced  myself  up,  and  remain- 
ed patient  until  the  merchants  landed  from  the  ship  and 
assembled,  talking  together  and  discussing  matters  of  sale 
and  purchase.  I  then  stepped  forward  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship  and  said  to  him,  *  O  my  lord  !  do  you  know  what 
manner  of  man  was  the  owner  of  these  packages  which  you 
have  given  into  my  charge  for  sale  on  his  account  ? '  He 
said  to  me,  *  I  do  not  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was, 
-but  he  was  a  native  of  Baghdad,  and  called  himself  Sindabad 
the  Sailor.  We  landed  one  day  on  an  island  in  the  sea. 
The  island  was  full  of  trees  and  fruits,  and  the  merchants 
landed  on  it  to  take  rest  or  to  ramble  amongst  its  trees  and 
enjoy  its  fruits.  When  the  day  drew  to  a  close  all  the 
merchants  returned  to^  the  ship,  but  we  forgot  Sindabad 
and  he  remained  there ;  and  we  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  him,  nor  have  we  heard  any  news  of  him  up  to  now.' 
Thereupon  I  shouted  loudly  and  said  to  the  captain^  *  Know, 
I  ani  Sindabad  the  Sailor.  I  was  not  drowned;  but  when 
you  cast  anchor  at  the  island  and   the    merchants    and    the 

I  lit.  write  on  them  the    name    of  Sindabad.    z  lit.  assembled  in. 
3  lit.  O  captain  of  the  ship  of  safety  ! 
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passengers  landed,  I  landed  with  the  party,  taking  with  me 
something  to  eat  by  the  shore  of  the  island.  I  enjoyed 
myself  by  sitting  there  and,  dozing^  and  at  length  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep^.  Then  (after  a  while)  I  awoke  but  could  not 
find  the  ship,  nor  did  I  find  any  one  by  me.  These  goods 
are  mine.  All  the  merchants  who  import  diamonds  saw  me 
while  I  was  on  the  diamond  mountain,  and  will  testify  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  Sindabad  the  Sailor,  as  I  had  told  them  my 
story  and  all  that  had  happened  to  me  with  you  on  board 
the  ship.  I  told  them  that  you  had  forgotten  .  me  on  the 
island  whilst  I  was  sleeping,  and  that  when  I  awoke  I  did  not 
find  any  one.     I  then  experienced  the  (following)  adventure^.* 

When  the  merchants  and  passengers  heard    my    words, 
they  gathered  round  me.     Some  of  them  believed  me,  while 
others  did  not.     While  we  were  in  that  state,    behold  !    one 
of  the  merchants,  hearing  me  mention  the  *  Valley   of    Dia- 
monds, *  got  up  and  advanced  towards  me,    saying,    '  Listen, 
O  assembly  !  to  my  words.    When  I  mentioned  to  you  that 
the  most  marvellous  thing  that  I  had  beheld  in  my  journeys 
was  when  we  threw  the  pieces  of  flesh  into  the    *  Valley    of 
Diamonds,'  and  that  when  I  threw  my  piece  in  the  usual  way, 
a  man  came  up  attached  to  it,  you  did  not  believe  me,  but 
rather  called  me  a  liar.*    They  answered,  *  Yes,  you  did  relate 
to  us  this  matter,  but  we  did  not  believe  you.'    The  merchant 
said  to  them,  *  This  is  the  man  who  adhered    to    my    piece, 
and  who  gave  me  some  diamonds  of  great  value,  the  like  of 
which  are  not  to  be  found  ^(  elsewhere ) ;    he    rewarded    me 
with  more  than  would  have  come  up  with  my  piece,  and    I 
took  him  as  my  fellow-traveller  till  we  reached  the   city    of 
Busra.     He  afterwards  went  to  his  own  country,    after    bid- 
ding us  good-bye,  and  we  returned  to  our  respective  countries. 
This  is  the  man  himself,  and  he  told  us  that  his  name   was 
Sindabad  the  Sailor.     He  also  informed  «s  that  the  ship  had 
sailed  away  and  left  him  on  that  island.     Know  ye  that  this 

I  lit.  a  light  sleep  oveitook  me  ;  I  had  a  nap.     2  lit.  slept  and  was 
(  soon  )  drowned  in  sleep.     3  lit.  what  I  experienced. 
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man  has  only  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the 
story  which  I  told  you  !     All  these  goods    belong    to    him  ; 
for  he  told  us  about  them  at  the  time  of  his    meeting   with 
•    us ;  and  the  truth  of  what  he  said  has  become  evident. ' 

When  the  captain  heard  the  words  of  that  merchant, 
he  arose  and  came  to  me  and  looking  carefully  at  me  for  a 
while,  said,  *  What  is  the  identification  mark  on  your  goods  ? ' 
I  replied,  *  Know  ye  that  the  mark  on  my  goods  is  so  and 
so.'  I  also  told  him  of  an  incident  that  happened  to  him 
and  me,  when  I  got  on  board  the  vessel  with  him  at  Busra. 
He  was,  therefore,  convinced  that  I  was  Sindabad  the  Sailor. 
He  embraced  and  greeted  me,  congratulated  me  on  my 
safety,  and  said  so  me,  *  By  God  !  O  my  master !  your  story 
is  marvellous  and  your  case  is  unique  ;  but  praise  be  to  God 
who  has  united  us  and  given  you  back  your  property  ! '  " 

Sindabad  went  on  to  say,  "  Thereupon  I  disposed  of 
my  goods  to  the  best  of  my  ability^  and  they  brought  in 
large  profit  during  the  voyage.  I  was  overjoyed  at  this, 
and  congratulated  myself  both  on  my  safety  and  on  the  re- 
covery of  my  goods.  We  continued  selling  and  buying  in 
the  islands  until  we  reached  the  country  of  Sind.  There  also 
we  sold  and  bought.  I  also  saw  in  that  sea  many  wonders 
that  can  neither  be  counted  nor  reckoned.  Among  the 
things  that  I  beheld  there  was  a  fish  in  the  shape  of  a  cow, 
and  another  resembling  the  ass.  I  saw  a  bird  come  out  of 
a  sea-shell  and  lay  its  eggs  and  hatch  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  without  ever  coming  out  of  the  sea  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  After  this — by  the  grace  of  God,  whose 
name  be  Exalted — we  continued  sailing  and  the  wind  was 
favourable  to  us,  and  the  voyage  continued  to  be  pleasant 
121  until  we  reached  Busra,  and  then  I  stayed  a  few  days.  I 
then  went  to  my  house  and  greeted  my  family  and  friends. 
I  rejoiced  at  my  safety  and  returned  to  my  native  country^ 
family,  city,  and  district.     I  gave  alms  and  presents,  clothed 

I  lit.  according  to  my  experience. 
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the  widows  and  orphans  and  gathered  about  me  my  com- 
panions and  friends.  I  continued  thus,  eating  and  drinking 
amusing  myself,  and  making  merry.  I  ate  and  drank  well, 
mixed  with  friends,  and  thus  forgot  all  that  I  had  under- 
gone, and  the  troubles  and  horrors  that  I  had  suffered.  By 
this  voyage  I  gained  untold  wealth.  This  is  (  an  account  of ) 
the  most  wonderful  things  that  I  saw  in  this  voyage." 


An  account  of  the  fifth  Voyage. 

Sindabad  the  Sailor  said,  "  When  I  had  indulged  in 
pleasures  ( of  all  kinds  j,  enjoyed  a  full  (  measure  of )  happi- 
ness, and  forgotten  all  that  I  had  undergone,  all  that  had 
happened  to  me,  and  all  I  had  suffered,  through  my 
great  joy  at  the  wealth  ( I  had  acquired  )^,  it  entered  my 
mind 2  one  day,  to  travel  and  am«se  myself  by  seeing 
foreign  countries  and  islands.  I  got  up  and  busied  myself 
with  that  idea,  and  bought  valuable  goods  fit  for  the  sea. 
I  packed  them  up,  and  went  from  the  city  of  Baghdad  to 
the  city  of  Busra.  As  I  was  walking  along  the  bank  (  of 
the  river),  I  saw  a  large  and  graceful  ship.  As  I  liked  her 
appearance  I  bought  her.  Her  tackles  were  new,  and  I  en- 
gaged a  captain  and  crew,  appoined  my  black  slaves  and 
pages  as  supervisors,  and  shipped  my  goods  in  her,  and 
when  a  party  of  merchants  came  to  me,  they  also  shipped 
their  goods  in  her,  and  paid  me  the  freight. 

We  sailed  in  extreme  joy  and  cheerfulness,  being  de- 
lighted with  (  the  prospect  of )  a  safe  and  profitable  voyage 
(  for  us  all ).  We  sailed  from  one  island  to  another,  and  from 
one  sea  to  anothor,  amusing  ourselves  with  the  sights  of  the 
islands  and  towns,  and  landing  on  them  to  sell  and  buy,  until 
we  arrived,  one  day,  at  a  large  uninhabited  island.  There 
was  not  a  soul  on  it,  as  it  was  waste  and  desolate,  but  there 
was  a  large  white    dome  of    great  size,  and    we    landed    to 

I  lit*  earning,  gain  and  profit.    2  lit.  my  mind  suggested  to    me. 
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divert  overselves  with  the  sight  of  it.  We  found  it  to  be  a 
large  egg  of  a  Roc-bird.  When  the  merchants  had  landed 
and  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  sight  of  it,  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  egg  of  a  Roc-bird,  they  hit  it  with 
stones,  it  broke,  and  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  ran  down  from 
122  it,  and  the  young  Roc-bird  appeared  from  within.  The 
merchants  caught  hold  of  it^,  and,  dragging  it  out  from  the 
shell,  killed  it,  and  thus  obtained  a  large  quantity  of  meat. 
I  was  then  in  the  ship,  and  they  did  not  let  me  know  of 
what  they  had  done.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  passengers  said 
to  me,  *  O  my  master  !  get  up  and  have  a  look  at  the  egg 
which  you  thought  to  be  a  dome.'  So  I  got  up  to  look  at 
it,  and,  finding  the  merchants  hitting  the  egg^  I  cried  out 
to  them,  '  Do  'not  do  that,  for  the  Roc-bird  will  come 
and  smash  our  ship  and  ruin  us. '  But  they  did  not  listen 
to  my  words. 

While  they  were  doing  this,  suddenly  the  sun  was  hid- 
den from  us,  and  the  day  became  darkened,  as  a  cloud  came 
over  us  which  obscured  the  sky.  We  raised  our  heads  to 
see  what  had  come  between  us  and  the  sun.  We  saw  that 
it  was  the  wings  of  the  Roc-bird  that  had  shut  out  the 
sunlight  from  us,  and  darkened  the  sky.  It  so  happened 
that  when  the  Roc-bird  came  and  saw  its  egg  broken,  it 
cried  out  (  above  our  heads  ),  and  then  its  mate  came ;  and 
they  both  began  flying  in  a  circle  over  the  ship,  crying  out 
with  a  voice  louder  than  thunder.  I  called  out  to  the  cap- 
tain and  the  crew  and  said  to  them,  *  Shove  off  the  ship  and 
and  look  for  safety  before  we  are  destroyed. '  The  captain 
made  haste,  the  merchants  came  on  board,  and  the  ship 
weighed  anchor 2,  and  we  set  sail  from  the  island. 

When  the  Roc-birds  saw  that  we  had  gone  to  sea,  they 
disappeared  from  our  view  for  a  while.  Meanwhile  we  pro» 
ceeded,  and  hastened  on  our  course  in  the  ship,  desiring  to 
be    saved  from    them  and  to    leave   their    country  ;  but    we 

I  lit.  pulled  it.    2  lit.  loosened. 
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suddenly  found  that  they  had  pursued  us,  and  that  they 
had  already  drawn  near  us,  each  of  them  carrying  in  its 
claws  a  large  mass  of  rock  from  a  mountain.  One  of  the 
birds  threw  down  on  us  the  rock  that  it  had  l)rought ;  but 
the  captain  turned  the  ship  aside  and  the  rock  missed  her 
by  a  little,  and  went  down  into  the  sea  close  to  the  ship  ; 
and  the  ship  pitched  and  tossed  with  us  owing  to  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  rock  fell,  and  it  was  due  to  this  that 
we  also  saw  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Then  the  mate  of  the 
Roc-bird  threw  upon  us  the  rock  that  she  carried,  but  it 
was  smaller  than  the  first  one.  It  fell  on  the  stern  of  the 
ship,  as  destiny  had  decreed i,  and  stove  it  in,  shattering  the 
rudder  into  twenty  pieces ;  and  all  who  were  on  board  the 
ship  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  attempted  to  save  myself, 
for  life  is  sweet.  God  the  most  High,  threw  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  ship  in  my  way,  and  I  clung  to  it,  got  on  it, 
and  began  to  paddle  it  with  my  feet,  the  wind  and  the 
waves  helping  me  on  my  course. 

The  ship  had  foundered  close  to  an  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  and  destiny  threw  me,  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
most  High,  on  that  island.  So  I  landed ;  but  I  was  at  my 
last  gasp,  and  nearly  dead  from  the  great  fatigue,  hardships, 
hunger,  and  thirst  that  I  had  suffered.  I  therefore  flung 
myself  down  on  the  seashore  for  a  short  time,  until  I  revived 
and  my  heart  became  tranquil.  Then  I  walked  about  the 
island,  and  found  that  it  looked  like  one  of  the  gardens  of 
Paradise — ^ths  trees  bearing  ripe  fruits,  the  rivers  flowing  swift- 
ly, and  the  birds  singing  the  praise  of  God,  to  whom  belong 
power  and  immortality  !  There  was  a  large  number  of  trees 
and  fruits,  and  various  kinds  of  flowers.  I  partook  of  the 
fruits  until  I  was  satisfied,  and  drank  from  the  rivers  until 
my  thirst  was  quenched.  I  then  praised  and  thanked  God 
the  most  High  for  this,  and  remained  sitting  on  the  island 
in  that  state  until  it  was  evening,  and  the  night  approached. 
I  slept  like  one  almost  dead,  on  account  of  the    trouble   and 
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fear  that  I  had  undergone.  I  heard  no  voice  in  the  island, 
nor  did  I  see  any  one  in  it,  but  remained  sleeping  until  it 
was  morning.     I  then  arose  and  walked  among  the  trees. 

I  saw  a'brook^  near  which  sat  a  handsome  old  man, 
who  was  clothed  with  a  waist-wrapper  made  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  I,  therefore,  said  to  myself,  *  This  old  man  has 
perhaps  landed  on  this  island  and  is  a  ship-wrecked  person, 
whose  ship  has  broken  up.*  I  then  approached  and  saluted 
him,  but  he  returned  my  greetings  by  bowing  his  head 
slightly^,  but  did  not  speak.  I  said  to  him,  '  O  old  man  ! 
why  are  you  sitting  in  this  place  ? '  He  shook  off  his  head 
regretfully,  and  made  a  sign  to  me  with  his  hand,  as  if  he 
meant  to  say,  *  Take  me  upon  your  shoulders  and  remove 
me  from  this  place  to  the  side  of  another  brook.'  I  said  to 
myself,  *  I  will  do  this  fellow  a  favour,  and  remove  him  to 
the  place  to  which  he  wishes  to  go  ;  perchance  I  shall  get 
a  reward  for  it  from  God.*  Consequently,  I  went  up  to  him 
and,  carrying  him  on  my  shoulders,  brought  him  to  the  place 
which  he  had  pointed  out  to  me,  and  then  said  to  him, 
*Get  down  at  your  ease;'  but  he  did  not  get  off  my 
shoulders,  and  (  I  found  that)  he  had  clasped  his  legs 
about  my  neck.  I  looked  at  his  legs  and  found  that  they 
were  as  black  and  rough  as  the  hide  of  a  buffalo.  I  then 
became  alarmed  and  wished  to  throw  him  off  my  shoulders; 
but  he  so  gripped  my  neck  with  his  legs  that  he  almost 
strangled  me,  so  that  the  woild  darkened  to  my  gaze^  and 
I  lost    consciousness,  and  fell  down  and  fainted  like  one  dead. 

He  then  lifted  up  his  legs  and  struck  me  with  them  on 
124  niy  back  and  shoulders.  I  felt  a  severe  pain,  so  I  got  up 
with  him,  he  (  still )  being  seated  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  felt 
wearied  of  him.  He  made  a  sign  to  me  with  his  hand  that 
I  should  go  among  the  trees  bearing  the  best  fruits.  If  I 
refused  to  obey  him,  he  dealt  me  with  his  feet    blows    more 

I  lit.   close  to  a  spring  of  running  water  I  saw  a  rivulet.     2  lit.  by  a 
sign.     3  lit.  before  my  face. 
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severe  than  those  of  whips.  He  continued  pointing  out  to 
me  with  his  hand  every  place  to  which  he  wished  to  go, 
and  I  carried  him  to  it.  If  I  slackened  or  delayed,  he  beat 
me ;  and  I  was"^like  a  captive  with  him.  We  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  island  among  the  trees,  he  remaining  on  my 
shoulders  and  never  coming  down  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
When  he  wished  to  sleep,  he  would  keep  his  legs  fast  about 
my  neck  and  sleep  a  little,  and  would  then  get  up  and 
strike  me.  Accordingly,  I  got  up  with  him  in  haste,  and 
durst  not  refuse  to  obey  him,  owing  to  the  extreme  annoy- 
ance that  I  suffered  from  him.  I  reproached  myself  for 
having  carried  him  and  having  had  compassion  on  him.  I 
continued  with  him  in  that  way,  and  was  in  the  greatest 
possible  trouble,  and  said  to  myself,  *  I  have  done  good  to 
this  fellow,  yet  he  has  returned  evil  to  me.  By  God  !  I  will 
no  longer  do  any  good  to  any  one  as  long  as  I  live ; '  and 
I  prayed,  every  moment  and  every  hour,  for  death  to  God 
the  most  High,  owing  to  the  great  fatigue  and  hardships 
that  I  was  suffering. 

I  remained  for  a  long  time  in  this  plight,  until  I  took 
him  one  day  to  a  place  in  the  island  in  which  I  found 
several  gourd-plants  and  among  them  a  great  many  dry 
gourds.  I  took  a  large  one  that  was  dry,  and,  opening  it 
at  the  top  and  cleaning  it,  went  with  it  to  a  grape-vine  and, 
having  filled  it  with  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  stopped  up  the 
top  hole,  and  set  the  gourd  in  the  sun  and  left  it  for  a  few 
days  until  it  had  become  strong. wine.  I  began  to  drink 
every  day  from  it,  to  help  myself  to  bear  up  under  the 
trouble  that  I  suffered  from  that  obstinate  fiend  ;  for  when- 
ever I  drank  of  it,  my  strength  was  increased.  He  saw 
me  one  day  while  I  was  drinking  from  it,  and  beckoned  to 
me  with  his  hand,  (  as  if  to  say  ),  *  What  is  this  ? '  I  re- 
plied, *  This  is  something  good  that  braces  up  the  heart  and 
gladdens  the  mind.'     I  then  ran  with  him  and  danced  among 

I  lit.  before  my  face. 
24         * 
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the  trees,  stimulation  putting  me  in  good  humour.      I    clap- 
ped my  hands,  sang,  and  made  merry. 

Seeing  me  in  that  state,  he  made  a  sign  for  me  to  hand 
him  the  gourd  that  he  might  drink  from  it.  In  my  fear, 
I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  drank  what  was  left  in  it  and  flung 
the  empty  gourd  on  the  ground.  Being  overcome  with  hilarity, 
125  he  began  to  sway  on  my  shoulders.  He  then  got  drunk, 
in  fact  dead  drunk^.  Then  all  his  limbs  and  the  muscles 
of  his  sides  relaxed,  and  he  began  to  totter  on  my  shoulders. 
When  I  realised  that  he  was  tipsy  and  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness, 1  stretched  out  my  hand  to  his  feet,  loosened  his 
legs  from  about  my  neck,  and  stooped  down  with  him  to 
the  ground.  I  then  sat  down  and  threw  him  on  the  ground. 
I  hardly  believed  that  I  had  delivered  myself,  and  escaped 
from  the  plight  I  was  in.  I  then  got  frightened  of  him  lest 
he  should  rise  from  his  drunkenness  and  molest  me.  I,  there- 
fore, took  a  large  stone  from  among  the  trees,  went  up  and 
hit  him  on  his  head  with  it  while  he  was  sleeping,  so  that 
his  flesh  became  mingled  with  his  blood  and  he  was  killed. 
May  God  have  no  mercy  on  him  ! 

After  this  I  walked  about  the  island  with  a  cheerful 
mind,  and  came  to  the  place  where  I  had  been  (formerly) 
on  the  seashore.  I  continued  ( living )  on  that  island,  eating 
of  its  fruits,  and  drinking  of  its  rivers,  for  sometimes,  watch- 
ing for  a  passing  ship,  until  one  day  I  was  sitting  ponder- 
ing over  my  adventures  and  what  had  befallen  me.  I  said 
to  myself,  '  I  wonder  if  God  will  keep  me  safe  that  I  may 
return  to  my  country  and  meet  my  family  and  friends, ' 
when,  suddenly,  a  ship  approached  from  the  midst  of  the 
roaring  billowy  sea,  and  continued  sailing  until  she  cast 
anchor  at  the  island.  There  the  passengers  landed.  I  walked 
towards  them,  and,  when  they  saw  me,  they  all  came  to 
me  hurriedly  and  gathered  round  me,  asking  about  my 
condition  and  the  reason  why  I  had    come    to    that    island. 

X  lit.  drowned  in  intoxication. 
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Thereupon  I  told  them  of  my  adventures  and  all  that  had 
happened  to  me,  whereat  they  greatly  marvelled.  They  said 
to  me,  *  This  man  who  mounted  upon  your  shoulders  is  called 

*  The  old  man  of  the  sea,'  and  you  are  the  only  one  who, 
having  got  under  his  limbs,  has  escaped  from  him.  Praise 
be  to  God  for  your  safety  ! ' 

They  then  brought  me  some  food,  of  which  I  ate  my 
fill.  They  then  gave  me  some  clothes,  which  I  put  on  and 
covered  my  nakedness.  They  afterwards  took  me  with 
them  on  board  the  ship,  and  we  sailed  for  several  days  and 
nights,  until  destiny  drove  us  to  a  city  which  had  lofty  build- 
ings, and  all  the  houses  of  which  commanded  the  sea.  The 
city  was  called  '  The  city  of  monkeys. '  At  nightfall,  the 
people  who  live  in  that  city  go  out  through  the  seaward 
gates  and  go  on  board  ships  and  boats,  in  order  to  pass  126 
the  night  on  the  sea,  being  afraid  of  the  monkeys,  lest  they 
should  come  down  upon  them  at  night  from  the  mountains. 
I  went  ashore  to  see  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  the  ship 
sailed  away  without  my  knowledge.  I  repented  at  having 
landed  in  that  city,  and,  remembering  my  fellow-travellers 
and  all  that  I  suffered  from  the  monkeys  on  the  first  and 
second  occasions,  I  sat  down  and  wept  for  sorrow. 

Then  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  *  O  sir  !  you  appear  to  be  a  stranger  to  this 
country.'  I  replied,  'Yes,  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  poor  man. 
I  was  in  a  ship  which  cast  anchor  at  this  city,  and  I  came 
ashore  from  her  to  amuse  myself  with  the  sights  of  the  city ; 
but,  when  I  returned,  I  could  not  see  the  ship. '      He    said, 

*  Get  up  and  come  along  with  us  and  go  down  to  the  boat, 
for  if  you  remain  in  the  city  at  night  the  monkeys  will  kill 
you !  '  I  said  to  him,  *  I  hear  and  obey. '  I  immediately 
arose  and  went  down  with  them  to  the  boat,  which  they 
pushed  off  from  the  land  until  it  was  at  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  seashore.  In  it  they  passed  the  night,  I 
with  them.     When  morning  dawned    they    returned    in    the 
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boat  to  the  city,  and  then  landed,  and  each  went  to  his  own 
work.  This  continued  to  be  their  procedure  every  night ; 
and  every  one  of  them,  who  lagged  behind  was  killed  by 
the  monkeys.  In  the  day  time  the  monkeys  went  outside 
the  city,  where  they  ate  of  the  fruits  in  the  gardens  and 
slept  on  the  mountains  till  the  evening,  when  they  returned 
to  the  city.  This  city  is  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Blacks.         ♦ 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  things  that  happened  to  me 
in  this  city  was  that  a  member  of  the  company  with  whom 
I  had  passed  the  night  in  the  boat  said  to  me,  *  O  sir ! 
you  are  a  stranger  in  this  country.  Do  you  know  any  craft 
by  which  you  can  maintain^  yourself  ? '  I  replied,  *  No,  by 
God  !  O  brother !  I  have  no  craft,  nor  do  I  know  how  to 
make  anything.  I  am  only  a  merchant  possessing  wealth 
and  substance.  I  had  a  ship  which  was  my  own  property, 
and  was  loaded  with  abundant  cargo  and  merchandise;  but 
she  got  wrecked  and  foundered  in  the  sea  with  all  her  con- 
tents, and  I  only,  by  the  grace  of  God  escaped  from  drowning ; 
for  He  supplied  me  with  a  piece  of  board  on  which  I  climb- 
ed, and  it  was  the  means  of  my  escape  from  drowning.  * 
Thereupon  the  man  got  up  and  brought  a  cotton  bag  and 
said  to  me,  'Take  this  bag  and  fill  it  with  smooth  pebbles 
from  the  city,  and  then  go  out  with  a  party  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  I  will  introduce  you  to  their  company  and  com- 
127  mend  you  to  them.  Then  do  as  they  do:  you  will  perhaps 
earn  something  by  which  you  may  acquire  means^  for  your 
voyage  and  return  to  your  country. 

Then  the  man  took  me  by  the  hand  and  conducted  me 
outside  the  city  and  there  I  picked  up  ( a  number  of ) 
small  smooth  pebbles,  and  filled  my  bag  with  them.  We 
found  a  party  coming  out  of  the  city,  and  he  made  me  join 
them,  and  commended  me  to  them,  saying,  *  This  is  a 
stranger.     Take  him  with  you  and  teach  him  how  to  gather : 

1  lit.  biisy  or  occupy.    2  lit.  help  yourself. 
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perhaps  he  will  earn  something  with  which  to  support 
himself,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  and  recompensed  ( by 
God  )  for  it. '  They  said,  *  We  hear  and  obey. '  They  wel- 
comed me,  and  took  me  with  them  and  went  on.  Each  of 
them  had  a  bag  full  of  pebbles  like  the  one  I  had.  We 
continued  going  along  till  we  came  to  a  large  valley  where- 
in were  many  lofty  trees  which  no  one  could  climb  ;  and 
there  were  a  great  number  of  monkeys  in  that  valley.  When 
the  monkeys  saw  us,  they  were  scared  and  climbed  the  trees. 
Then  my  companions  began  to  throw  the  stones  that  they 
carried  with  them  in  their  bags  at  the  monkeys,  and  the 
latter  broke  off  the  fruit  of  the  trees,  and  threw  them  down 
at  the  people.  I  examined  the  fruit  which  the  monkeys 
threw  down,  and  found  them  to  be  cocoa-nuts.  When  I  saw 
the  people  doing  this,  I  selected  a  large  tree  on  which  were 
a  great  many  monkeys,  and,  going  up  to  it,  started  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  monkeys.  The  latter  broke  off  the  nuts 
and  threw  them  at  pie,  and  I  gathered  them  as  the  other 
people  did,  and  by  the  time  the  stones  in  my  bag  exhausted, 
I  had  collected  a  large  quantity. 

When  the  people  finished  this  work,  they  gathered  all 
the  cocoa-nuts  they  had,  and  every  one  of  them  carried  off 
as  many  as  he  could.  We  then  returned  to  the  city  while 
it  was  daylight,  and  I  went  to  the  man,  my  friend,  who 
had  introduced  me  to  the  party,  and  gave  him  all  1  had 
gathered,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  He  said  to 
me,  *  Take  these  and  sell  them,  and  profit  by  their  price.  * 
He  then  gave  me  the  key  of  a  room  in  his  house,  and  said 
to  me,  *  Keep  in  this  room  the  nuts  that  may  remain  with 
you  and  go  out  every  day  with  the  party  as  you  have  done 
today,  and  separate  the  inferior  ones  from  those  you  bring 
and  sell  them  and  profit  by  their  price,  but  keep  the  better 
ones  with  you  in  this  room.  Perhaps  you  will  obtain  some- 
thing by  which  you  may  acquire  means  to  prosecute  your 
voyage.  *  I  said  to  him,  *  God  the  most  High  will  reward 
you.*     I  did  as  he  suggested  to  me,   continuing   to    fill   the 
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bag  with  stones  every  day  and  go  out  with  the  people  and 
128  do  as  they  did.  They  began  to  commend  me  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  guide  me  to  the  tree  on  which  was  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit.  I  continued  thus  for  a  long  time,  and 
collected  a  large  store  of  good  cocoa-nuts.  I  sold  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  their  price  made  up  a  large  sum  for  me 
and  I  began  to  buy  everything  I  saw,  and  everything  that 
suited  my  taste.  I  had  a  pleasant  time,  and  my  credit  in- 
creased in  the  whole  city,  and  I  continued  thus. 

As  I  stood  ( one  day )  by  the  seashore,  behold  a  ship 
came  to  that  city  and  anchored  by  the  shore.  She  had 
merchants  on  board  who  had  goods  (  to  sell  ).  They  began 
to  barter  their  goods  for  cocoa-nuts  and  other  articles.  I  went 
to  my  friend  and  informed  him  about  the  ship  that  had  come 
and  told  him  that  I  intended  to  return  to  my  country.  He 
replied,  *  It  is  for  you  to  decide. '  I  said  good-bye  to  him, 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  me.  I  then  went  to  the 
ship,  and  having  met  the  captain,  took  my  passage  with  him, 
and  shipped  the  cocoa-nuts  and  other  articles  that  I  had 
with  me.  The  ship  set  sail  that  very  day,  and  we  continued 
sailing  from  one  island  to  another,  and  from  one  sea  to  an- 
other, and  at  every  island  where  we  anchored,  I  sold  or  ex- 
changed some  of  the  cocoa-nuts.  God  recompensed  me  in 
excess  of  what  I  had  possessed,  but  had   lost. 

We  passed  by  an  island  where  cinnamon  and  pepper 
grew,  and  certain  people  mentioned  to  us  that  they  saw  a 
a  large  leaf  that  shaded  every  bunch  of  pepper  and  kept  off 
the  rain  from  it  when  it  rained  ;  but  when  the  rain  was 
over,  the  leaf  curled  back  from  the  bunch  and  hung  by  its 
side.  I  took  with  me  from  that  island  a  large  quantity  of 
pepper  and  cinnamon  in  exchange  for  cocoa-nuts.  We  also 
passed  by  the  island  of  Al- Asarat.  It  is  one  in  which  the 
Qamari  aloes-wood  grows.  After  that  we  passed  by  another 
island,  the  extent  of  which  is  a  five  days'  journey.  In  it 
grows  the  Chinese  aloes-wood  which  is  superior  to    that    of 
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Oamari.  The  people  of  this  island  are  inferior  in  condition 
and  faith  to  those  of  the  island  of  *  Qamari  Aloes-wood, ' 
as  they  love  profligacy,  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
neither  know  the  call  to  prayers  nor  even  the  act  of  prayer. 

After  that  we  came  to  the  pearl-fisheries,  and  I  gave 
to  the  divers  some  cocoa-nuts,  and  said  to  them,  *  Dive  for 
my  luck  and  lot.*  They  dived  accordingly  in  that  bay  and 
brought  up  a  great  number  of  large  and  valuable  pearls. 
They  said  to  me,  '  O  our  master  !  we  swear  by  God  !  thou 
art  very  lucky.'  I  took  into  the  ship  all  that  they  had 
brought  up  for  me,  and  we  went  on  our  course,  trusting  in 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  kept  on  sailing  until  we  reached 
Busra.  I.  disembarked  there,  and  put  up  in  the  town  for  a 
short  time.  I  then  left  for  the  city  of  Baghdad  and,  enter- 
ing my  quarter  of  the  city,  came  to  my  house  and  saluted 
my  family  and  friends,  and  they  congratulated  me  on  my  safe 
arrival.  I  stored  all  the  goods  and  merchandise  that  I  had 
with  me.  I  clothed  the  orphans  and  widows,  gave  alms  and 
made  gifts  and  presents  to  my  family,  companions  and  friends, 
for  God  had  recompensed  me  more  than  fourfold  for  what 
I  had  lost.  Owing  to  the  abundant  gain  and  profit  I  forgot 
all  that  had  happened  to  me  and  the  trouble  that  I  had 
undergone;  and  I  resumed  my  intercourse  (with  my  friends) 
and  the  society  in  which  I  used  to  indulge,  in  former  times. 
These  are  the  most  wonderful  adventures  in  my  fifth  voyage." 

IV.    The  travels  of  Ibn  Jubair*  in  the  island  of 
Sicily  (in  the  year  581  A.H.  =  1185 A.D.). 

A  description  of  the  city  of  Messina. — This  city  is  a 
meeting-place  of  merchants,  and  a  port  of  call  for  ships  from 
all  parts.  It  is  so  crowded  with  its  own  inhabitants  that  it 
has  scarcely  any  elbow-room^  for  visitors ;  and  its  markets  are 
so  brisk  and  well  attended  that  it  has  large  supplies  of  food, 

*  Note:-A  famous  traveller  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain  A.  H.  540  = 
A.  D.  1145. 

I  lit,  an  arm  is  nearly  straitened. 
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which  are  the  guarantee  for  comfortable  living.  One  can 
live  there  day  and  night  in  peace  and  safety,  even  though 
he  be  a  stranger  in  face,  hand  and  tongue.  Its  harbour  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  maritime  countries,  because  large 
ships  can  come  up  so  close  to  the  land  that  one  can  almost 
touch  them.  From  the  ships  to  the  land  a  gangway  is 
thrown  across,  over  which  people  can  pass  or  a  porter  can 
carry  his  load  on  board  the  ships  On  this  account  no  boats 
are  required  for  loading  and  unloading  the  ships,  except  for 
those  that  may  be  lying  at  anchor  a  short  distance  out.  One 
finds  the  ships  moored  in  a  line  near  the  land,  just  as  horses 
stand  in  a  line  in  their  stalls  and  stables  ;  and  this  is  (  pos- 
sible) owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
It  is  only  a  narrow  channel  lying  between  Sicily  and  the 
mainland  (i.  e.  Italy)  being  about  three  miles  broad;  and, 
across  it,  is  a  town  known  as  Reggio  which  is  (  also  the 
name  of)  a  large  province. 

This  city  ( i.  e.  Messina  )  is  on  the  point  of  the  island 
of  Sicily.  The  latter  has  many  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  give  the  derivation  of  the  name. 
130  The  length  of  the  island  of  Sicily  is  a  seven  days'  (  journey  ), 
and  its  breadth,  a  five  days'  ( journey  ).  It  has  a  volcano, 
(the  summit  of)  which  is  wrapped  in  clouds,  owing  to  its 
great  height ;  and  it  is  always  covered  with  snow  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  The  island  is  fertile  beyond  description. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  Andalusia, 
owing  to  extent  of  its  settlements,  ( habitation  ),  and  its  great 
fertility  and  luxuries.  It  is  well-stocked  with  a  variety  of 
food  supplies,  and  abounds  in  fruits  of  different  kinds.  Its 
mountains  are  covered  with  gardens  that  abound  with  apples, 
chest-nuts,  haze-nuts,  pears,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  There 
are  only  a  few  Mahomed ans  of  the  artizan  class  in  Messina. 

The  best  city  is  the  capital,  which  the  Mahomedans 
call  "  The  City,  "  and  the  Christians  "  Palermo.  "  It  has 
a  quarter  for  Mahomedan  inhabitants,  who  have  their  own 
mosques,  market-places,    and    many    lodging   houses    there. 
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Palermo  is  the  residence  of  King  William.  It  is  the  most  populoqsi 
city  in  Sicily,  and  the  next  city  ( in  importance  to  it )  is  Messin^f 
This  king  bears  an  admirably  good  character  and  puts  great 
trust  in  Mahomedans  who  are  ( mostly )  the  Government 
officials  and  are  considered^  the  royal  favourites.  Th© 
splendour  of  his  kingdom  is  evidenced  in  them,  for  they 
indulge  freely  in  rich  raiment,  have  splendid®  horses  and 
every  one  among  them  has  attendants,  slaves  and  followers, 
The  king  has  strongly-built  places  and  beautiful  gardens, 
especially  in  the  aforesaid  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  hi3 
Government.  He  has  in  Messina  a  palace  as  white  as  ^ 
pigeon,  commanding  a  view  of  the  seashore.  None  of  the 
Christian  kings  are  more  concerned  with  the  magnificence^ 
of  their  kingdoms  than  he,  nor  is  there  one  richer  or  more 
kind-hearted.  He  resembles  the  Mahomedan  kings  in  the 
organization  of  his  laws,  in  his  system  of  administration  and 
distribution  of  offices  among  his  people,  and  in  magnifying 
the  splendour  and  displaying  the  beauty  of  his  kingdom. 
His  country  is  very  large.  He  has  physicians  and  astrolo- 
gers, in  whom  he  takes  great  interest,  and  for  whom  he  has 
great  solicitude,  so  much  so  that  whenever  it  is  reported  to 
him  that  a  physician  or  an  astrologer  is  passing  through  his 
city,  he  orders  him  to  be  detained,  and  supplies  him  with 
ample  means  of  livelihood  so  that  he  may  console  himself 
for  his  absence  from  his  native  country.  One  strange  thing 
that  has  been  told  of  him  is  that  he  can  read  and  write 
Arabic  and  his  motto,  as  one  of  his  private  servants  has  in- 
formed us,  is,  "  To  God  be  the  praise  which  is  due  to  Him  ! " 

In  the  aforesaid  city  of  Messina  there  is  a  dockyard 
containing  fleets,  the  number  of  ships  of  which  are  beyond 
reckoning.  We  lodged  in  one  of  the  hotels  and  stayed  nine 
days  in  the  city.  On  Monday  night*,  the  twelfth  of  Rama- 
dthan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat  and  proceeded  to  the  city  of 
Palermo,  sailing  close  to  the  shore  so  that  we    could    see    it        13  j 

I  lit.  bear  the  mark  of.     2  lit.  sprightly.     3    lit.   more  luxurious.    4 
lit.  Tuesday  night,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  way  of  calculation. 
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with  the  naked  eye.  God  sent  us  a  fair,  gentle,  east  wind, 
which  drove  forward  the  boat  pleasantly;  and  we  sailed, 
gazing  with  admiration  at  the  towns  and  the  adjoining  villages, 
the  forts,  and  the  castles  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
which  have  a  commanding  view  ( of  the  surrounding  country  ). 
We  saw,  to  our  right  in  the  sea,  nine  islands,  on  which  rose 
high  mountains,  near  to  the  centre^  of  the  islands.  Two  of 
the  mountains  always  vomit  forth  fire,  and  we  saw  smoke 
ascending  from  them;  and  there  appeared  at  night  red  tongues 
of  flame^  darting  into  the  air.  One  is  a  well-known  volcano. 
We  were  informed  that  in  the  aforesaid  two  mountains,  fire 
comes  out  of  craters^,  and  also  a  fiery  vapour  which  rushes 
upwards  with  great  force  and  changes  into  fire.  Some- 
times a  large  stone  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  crater 
is  kept  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  force  of  the  vapour, 
which  prevents  it  from  falling^  and  reaching  the  bottom. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  facts  known ^.  One  re- 
markable feature  about  the  lofty  mountain,  known  as  the 
Mountain  of  Fire,  which  is  in  the  island,  is  that  lava*^  issues 
from  it,  like  a  great  flood,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  and 
burns  every  thing  in  its  course  until  it  reaches  the  sea.  The 
lava  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  sea^  and  eventually  sinks 
into  it.  Praise  be  to  the  Creator  of  wonders,  for  the  wonder- 
ful things  He  has  created.    There  is  no  God  but  Allah. 

We  landed  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  harbour  of 
the  city  of  Cepala.  The  distance  between  it  and  Messina  is 
a  day  and  a  half's  sail.  The  city  of  Cepala  is  on  the  coast. 
The  district  is  very  fertile,  has  many  natural  advantages,  and 
is  well-laid  out  with  vines  and  other  trees.  The  market- 
places are  well-arranged,  and  a  large  number  of  Moslems 
live  in  the  city.  Above  the  city  is  a  huge  conical  shaped 
mountain,  on  ( the  summit  of )  which  is  the  most  impregnable 
fort  that  has  ever  been  seen,  which  the    citizens  have   built^ 

I  lit.  land  or  mainland.  2  lit.  red  fire  with  tongues  of  flame.  3  lit. 
mouths  or  vent-holes.  4  lit.  resting.  5  lit.  heard.  6  lit,  fire.  7  lit. 
middle  of  the  sea.    8  lit.  adopted. 
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as  a  safeguard  against  any  Moslem  fleet  that  might  suddenly 
assail  them  from  the  shore. 

We  set  sail  from  Cepala  at  mid-night,  and  ariived  at 
the  city  of  Thurma  during  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  after 
a  gentle  sail.  ( The  distance )  between  the  two  cities  is 
twenty-five  miles.  We  changed  at  Thurma  from  our  boat 
to  another  which  we  had  hired,  because  the  sailors  who  had 
accompained  us  belonged  to  the  place.  Thurma  is  better 
situated  than  the  (  place  )  which  has  already  been  described. 
It  is  fortified,  and  stands  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
commands  it.  There  is  a  large  quarter  for  Moslems  here, 
which  contains  their  mosques.  It  has  a  lofty,  impregnable 
fort,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  city  is  a  hot  spring  which  has 
rendered  the  inhabitants  independent  of  the  baths.  This 
city  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food-stuffs.  The  whole  island  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  God's  countries,  in  richness  and  in  the  abundance  of 
food-supplies.  We  stayed  there  on  Thursday,  the  14th  132 
of  the  aforesaid  month,  and  anchored  in  the  river  just  below 
the  city.  The  tide  goes  up  the  river  from  the  sea,  and 
then   recedes. 

We  passed  Thursday^  night  in  the  city.  As  the  wind 
changed  to  the  west  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  sail. 
( The  distance  )  between  us  and  the  city  to  which  we  were 
going — which  is  known  among  the  Christians  as  Palermo — 
is  twenty-five  miles.  We  feared  lest  we  should  be  detained 
for  some  time  (at  Thurma),  and  thanked  God,  the  most 
High,  for  having  graciously  vouchsafed  us  to  traverse  the  distance 
in  two  days.  Sometimes  the  boats — as  we  were  informed — take 
twenty  or  thirty  days  or  even  more  on  the  voyage.  Next 
Friday  morning,  in  the  middle  of  the  auspicious  month,  we  made 
up  our  mind  to  travel  inland  on  foot.  We  therefore  carried 
some  of  our  baggage,  and  left  some  friends  with  the  remaiil- 
ing  baggage  in  the  boat.    We  walked  through  a  street  which 

I      i\         ■■■    ■■■■■     ■    m  .   .■■■■I  ,    .     ,      .,»■»>         ,.,i.        ,     ,V:J-, >..*■■.  I     ■      M    — ■■■■■■^— ■  .afci       mi»mw^,  ■  ii»  n  <"   ■■■  ^     m.    it—    .^  *  n       ..     >i »^.    m.U    im,      ji    i  ■■  —  i  ■■    , 

I    See  foot  note  4  on  page  193. 
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looked  like  a  busy  mart  with  large  exports  and  imports.  We 
met  large  number  of  Christians,  and  they  hastened  to  greet 
and  cheer  us  until  we  reached  the  *  Palace  of  Happiness ' 
which  is  a  league  distant  from  the  city  ;  and  as  we  were  greatly 
fatigued,  we  bent  our  steps  thereto  and  put  up  in  it  for  the  night. 

This  palace  is  situated  on  the  seashore.  It  is  strongly- 
built,  ancient  and  old-fashioned,  and  was  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  Mahomedans  had  possession  of  the  island.  Opposite 
to  it  is  a  spring  known  as  the  'Mad  Spring.'  The  palace 
has  a  strong  iron  gate,  and  inside  it  there  are  dwellings  with 
lofty  chambers,  and  well-arranged  houses.  It  is  replete  with 
every  convenience.  On  the  top  of  the  palace  is  a  mosque 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mosques  in  the  world.  It 
is  oblong,  has  vaults,  and  its  floor  is  covered  with  clean  mats. 
No  mosque  better  constructed  than  this  has  ever  been  seen. 
About  forty  brass  and  glass  lamps  of  various  sorts  are  hung 
(  from  its  ceiling ).  In  front  of  it  is  a  large  balcony^  which 
extends  all  round  the  top  of  the  palace ;  and  below  the 
palace  is  a  well  of  sweet  water.  We  passed  the  night  most 
comfortably,  and  in  the  best  manner,  in  this  mosque. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  at  about  a  mile  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  is  another  palace  similar  to  it,  known 
as  *  Jafifer*s  Palace,'  in  the  interior  of  which,  is  a  fountain 
spouting  fresh  water.  On  this  road  we  saw  hospitals^  belong- 
ing to  Christians,  specially  built  for  Christian  patients.  They 
have  in  their  own  towns  others  like  them,  similar  to  the 
hospitals  for  Mahomedans.  We  saw  similar  ones  for  Christian 
patients  in  Acre  and  Tyre.  We  marvelled  at  their  solicitude 
( for  their  sick )  in  having  so  many  ( hospitals ). 

After  offering  up  our  morning  prayers,  we  went  towards 

the  city.    As  we  were  about  to  enter  it,    we    were    stopped 

and  conducted  to  a  gate  communicating  with  the  palaces  of 

133      the  European  King  William.     We  were    brought   before  the 

Minister  of   Justice^,  so    that    he  might    question  us    about 

1  lit»  court  or  street.  2  lit.  churches.  3  lit.  the  officer  who  administers 
oaths  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
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our  object  (  in  coming  there  ),  for  they  do  this  with  every 
stranger.  He  led  us  through  courts,  gates,  and  royal  squares. 
There  we  saw  the  lofty  palaces,  well-arranged  lawns  and 
gardens,  and  seats  made  specially  for  the  officials,  such  as 
pleased  our  eyes  and  astonished  our  minds.  Among  the  things 
we  saw  was  an  audience-chamber  in  a  spacious  square 
surrounded  by  a  garden.  The  audience-chamber  was  of  the 
length  of  the  whole  square,  on  all  sides  of  which  ran 
covered  galleries.  We  marvelled  at  its  length  and  its  lofty 
turrets.  We  were  informed  that  it  was  the  place  where  the 
king  dined  with  his  courtiers,  and  that  those  were  the 
galleries  and  seats  where  his  magistrates,  officials  and  governors 
took  their  seats  while  dining  with  him^ 

The  Minister  then  came  out  to  us.  He  walked^  between 
two  young  pages  who  were  in  attendance  on  him  and  bore 
his  train.  We  found  him  to  be  an  old  man  of  dignified 
appearance.  He  had  (a  pair  of)  beautiful  long  white  mous- 
taches. He  asked  us  in  choice  Arabic  about  our  intentions 
and  our  country,  and  we  accordingly  informed  him  (  about 
those  subjects  ).  Thereupon  he  treated  us  with  utmost 
courtesy  and,  bidding  us  goodbye^  asked  us  to  depart.  We 
marvelled  at  the  way  in  which  he  treated  us.  His  first  question 
to  us  was  regarding  news  of  the  grand  Constantinople,  and 
what  we  knew  about  it ;  but  we  had  nothing  to  tell  him. 
We  went  out  to  one  of  the  hotels  and  there  we  put  up.  This 
was  on  Saturday  the  22nd  December.  Leaying  the  aforesaid 
palace,  we  came  to  an  adjoining  covered  gallery,  through 
which  we  walked  for  a  good  distance,  and  then  we  reached  a 
magnificently  built  church.  We  were  informed  that  this 
gallery  was  the  passage  by  which  the  king  went  to  the  church. 

An  account  of  Palermo: — It  is  the  metropolis*  of  these 
islands,  and  a  place  that  combines  two  good  features,  viz. 
fertility  and  beauty.    ( It  contains  )  whatever  one  may  wish  of 

I        .MIP^IM       ■  III  IM     .11        I         ,.m.         ■—.I.    I     I  I  I        ■■    I       —  ■  !■■  I  ■  '  111  '  ■■■ 

I  lit.  in  front  of  him.  2  lit.  strutted  or  swaggered.  3  lit.  after  he 
had  been  profuse  iit  his  salutations  and  blessings.  4  lit.  mother  of 
civilization. 
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real  beauty  and  scenery,  or  may  desire  (in  the  way  of )  fresh 
and  wholesome^  provisions.  It  is  an  old  and  beautiful  city, 
having  a  glittering  and  fascinating  appearance.  It  looks  at- 
tractive with  its  charming  aspect,  and  appears  as  though  it 
were  situated  between  squares  and  open  spaces  so  that  the 
whole  appears  like  one  garden.  Its  roads  and  streets  are 
spacious.  The  eye  is  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  its  surpass- 
ing scenery.  It  is  of  wonderful  magnificence,  and  built  in  the 
Cordovan  style.     All  its  houses  are  built  of  dressed  tufa-stone. 

A  gushing  river  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  run  four  streams;  and  all  the  worldly 
enjoyments  are  prepared^  in  the  town  for  the  king.  The 
king  has  built  palaces  in  the  principal  parts^  of  his  capital, 
arranging  them  just  as  necklaces  round  the  necks  of  fair 
damsels*.  He  changes  his  abode  from  gardens  and  lawns 
to  places  of  sports  and  recreation.  He  has  many  mansions^, 
strongholds,  belvederes^  watch-towers,  and  monasteries  in  all 
134.  parts  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  ornamental ;  and  the 
monks  have  been  granted  large  fiefs,  that  they  may  live  in 
abundance.  There  are  also  churches,  the  crucifixes  of  which 
are  wrought  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  Moslems  have  their  quarters  in  the  city,  in  which 
they  have  their  own  dwellings  separate  from  the  Christians  ; 
and  the  market-places  are  full  of  them,  as  they  are  the 
merchants  therein.  In  the  city  they  have  their  own  judge 
before  whom  they  appear  in  their  judicial  matters.  This 
city  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  city  of  Codova,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  an  old  city  known  as  the  *  Old  Palace.'  The 
latter  is  in  the  midst  of  the  modern  city,  and  on  this  model 
Cordova  was  laid  out.  In  this  palace  there  are  buildings 
which  look  like  strongly-built  castles.  They  have  commanding 
turrets,  (  which  tower )  into  the  air  and  dazzle  the  eyes  by 
their  beauty. 

1  lit.  ripe.    2  lit.  adorned.    3  lit.  upper  parts  of  the  bf east.    4  lit. 
girls  with  swelling  breasts.     5  lit.  chambers. 
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The  Church  of  Palermo : — One  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  the  Christian  buildings  of  Palermo  is  the  church  known 
as  the  Church  of  Antioch*,  which  we  saw  on  Christmas  Day 
The  latter  is  one  of  their  grand  festivals,  when  men  and 
women  assemble  in  the  church.  What  we  saw  of  its  archi- 
tecture baffles  description,  for  it  is  indisputably  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  ornamental  works  in  the  world.  The 
inside  walls  of  the  church  are  all  gilded.  It  contains  blocks  " 
of  marble  of  different  colours,  the  like  of  which  have  never 
been  seen.  The  walls  are  set  with  small  squares  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  trees  in  green  stone.  Its  roof  is  arranged 
with  gilt  windows  of  glass,  so  that  they  dazzle  the  eye  with 
their  bright  rays,  and  create  in  the  mind  a  magical  effect. 
We  were  informed  that  the  founder  of  the  church,  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed,  spent  on  it  large  quantities  of  gold.  He  was 
the  Minister  of  the  present  king's  grandfather.  The  church 
has  a  cloister  which  is  built  on  massive  columns  of  variegat- 
ed marble  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  also  supported  on 
columns.  It  is  known  as  the  Cloister  of  Columns  and  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  pieces  of  architecture  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

The  dress  of  the  Christian  women  of  this  city  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Moslem  women.  They  have  fluent  tongues. 
On  the  aforesaid  holiday  they  went  out  covered  with  mantles 
and  veiled.  They  wore  gold-brocaded  silk  clothes,  covered 
themselves  with  beautiful  mantles,  veiled  themselves  with 
parti-coloured  veils,  and  wore  shoes  worked  with  gold.  They 
walked  to  their  churches  dressed  and  adorned  like  Moslem 
women  ;  ornamented  and  perfumed  and  their  hands  stained 
with  henna.  We  stayed  in  this  city  for  seven  days,  and  lodged  i 
in  one  of  the  hotels  resorted  to  by  Moslems.  We  set  out 
thence  for  the  city  of  Atrabnush  (  Torento )  on  Friday  morning, 
the  22nd  of  the  auspicious  month  =  28th  December. 

There  were  two  ships  there,   one    bound  for    Andalusia, 
the  other  for  Ceuta.     We  passed  by  villages    lying   close    to        135 

■^  Note  : — It  was  built  by  George  of  Antioch  and  is  generally  known 
as  the  church  of  Martorana. 
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one  another,  and  through  their  adjoining  estates.  We  saw 
cultivations  and  fields,  and  have  never  seen  the  like  of 
its  soil  for  richness,  quality^  and  extent.  We  likened  it  to 
Campania  and  Cordova,  but  this  is  richer  and  more  excellent. 
On  our  way,  we  passed  one  night  in  a  village  known  as 
*  Alqamah, '  which  is  large  and  extensive,  having  a  market- 
place and  some  mosques.  Its  inhabitants,  and  those  of  the 
districts  situated  on  this  road,  are  all  Mahomedans.  We  set 
out  from  it  on  Saturday  at  dawn,  and  passed  a  fort,  in  its 
vicinity,  known  as  the  Fort  of  Hamah.  The  latter  is  a  large 
town  possessing  hot  springs.  God  has  caused  many  such 
springs  to  gush  out  from  the  ground,  and  has  saturated  them 
with  mineral  substance 3.  One's  body  can  hardly  stand  the 
water,  owing  to  its  excessive  heat.  We  passed  one  of  the 
streams  on  our  way,  and,  dismounting  from  our  horses,  went 
up  to  it  and  refreshed  our  bodies  by  taking  a  bath  in  it. 
We  arrived  at  Torento  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
put  up  in  a  house  which  we  had  hired  there. 

The  town  of  Torento  is  small  and  does  not  cover  a 
large  area.  It  is  walled  and  (  gleams  )  as  white  as  a  dove. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  harbours,  and  is  most  suitable 
for  vessels  for  which  reason  it  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Greeks,  especially  by  the  sailors  bound  for  the  opposite 
mainland  (  of  Africa  ),  for  between  Torento  and  Tunis  is  a  jou- 
rney of  a  day  and  a  night.  The  journey  to  and  fro  is  never 
interrupted,  either  in  winter  or  summer,  except  while  an 
unfavourable^  a  wind  is  blowing,  for  then  it  is  contrary  to 
the  most  direct  course.  In  this  city  there  are  market-places 
and  baths,  and  all  that  is  required  for  the  conveniences  of 
town  (life);  but  it  is  situated  on  a  promontary*  having  the  sea 
on  three  sides  of  it,  and  on  the  fourth,  connected  with  the 
mainland,  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  sea  surrounds  it^  on  all 
sides,  and  its  inhabitants  believe  that  it  will  undoubtedly 
overwhelm^  the  city,  though  it   may  take  a  long  time  to    do 

I  lit.  excellence.    2   lit.  elements.     3  lit.  favourable.    4  lit,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  sea.    5  lit.  opens  its  mouth.    6  lit.  conquer. 
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SO.  It  IS  a  convenient  and  suitable  place  (to  live  in  ),  owiilg 
to  the  low  prices  (that  rule)  there,  and  to  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. Its  inhabitants  are  Moslems  and  Christians,  and  both 
communities  have  their  mosques  and  churches  in  it. 

On  one  side,  a  little  North  of  East,  and  not  far  away,  is 
a  large  mountain  which  is  exceedingly  lofty  and  extensive, 
and,  on  the  top  of  which  is  an  isolated  peak.  On  the  peak 
stands  a  Roman  castle,  and  between  it  and  the  mountain  is 
a  bridge,  and  adjoining  the  castle  on  the  mountain  side  is  a 
large  Roman  town.  On  the  mountain  which  is  known  as 
the  Mountain  of  Hamed  are  vines  and  fields ;  and  we 
were  told  that  there  are  about  400  springs  gushing  out  from 
it.  Its  ascent  is  easy  on  ( only )  one  of  its  sides.  The  people 
believe  that  from  this  side  the  island  will  be  taken,  and  they 
never  allow  a  Moslem  to  climb  it,  and  on  account  of  this  136 
( danger )  they  have  built  a  fortified  castle  there.  When  they 
anticipate  any  danger,  they  defend  their  women  there,  cutting 
down  the  bridge,  and  then  there  lies  a  large  moat  between 
them  and  those  who  are  on  the  mountain. 

The  condition  of  this  town  is  extraordinary ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  there  should  be  so  many  gushing  streams 
there,  as  has  been  previously  described.  Torento  is  situated 
in  a  plain.  Its  water-supply  is  from  only  one  well  which  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  In  the  houses  of  Torento  are 
shallow  wells^.  All  its  water-supply  is  so  brackish  that  the 
water  is  unpalatable^. 

We  met  here  two  ships  that  were  about  to  sail  for  North 
Africa.  We  hoped,  God  willing,  to  go  aboard  one  of  them, 
which  was  bound  for  the  country  of  Andalusia,  and  God,  by 
His  Favour,  is  known  to  be  a  guarantee  for  the  best  works 
of  His  creation.  To  the  West  of  the  town  of  Torento  are 
three  islands  in  the  sea,  at  about  two  leagues  distance  from 
it.  These  islands  are  small  and  lie  close  to  one  another.  One 
of  them  is  called  '  Mulaitah,'  the  second  '  Yabisah, '   and  the 

I  lit.  wells  that  need  short  ropes.   2  lit.  will  not  pass  the  throat  easily. 
26 
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third  *  Ar-Rahib.'  The  latter  is  called  after  a  monk  who  used 
to  live  in  a  building  on  its  top,  which  looks  like  a  fortress. 
It  is  a  refuge^  from  the  enemy.  In  the  other  two  islands  there 
is  no  habitation,  and  no  one  inhabited  the  third  except  the  afore- 
said monk.  We  happened  to  secure  our  passage  by  the 
ship  that  was  bound  for  Andalusia,  and  arranged  for  our 
provisions  placing  our  reliance  on  God  who  vouchsafes  facility 
in  all  matters.  ♦ 


V.    A  Description  of  Syria  by  Abul-Fida. 

When  he  ( Abul-Fida )  finished  describing  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  turned  to  describe  Syria.  Syria 
is  bounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  Armenia^,  which 
is  known  in  our  days  as  the  country  of  Sis.  Syria  is  bounded^ 
on  the  West  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ( which  extends ) 
from  Tarsus  in  Armenia,  to  Raf  h  in  Awwal-ul-Jafar,  between 
Egypt  and  Syria.  It  is  bounded  on  the  South  by  a  line 
extending  from  Rafii  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  of  Beni- 
Israel*,  thence  to  a  place  between  Shobak  and  Aylah,  and 
thence  to  Balqa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Balqji  to  the  pasture-land  of  Sarkhad,  embrac- 
ing parts  of  Ghota  (  i.e.  the  Campania  of  Damascus  ),  thence 
to  Salamyah  and  to  the  pasture-land  of  Aleppo  and  Balis. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  a  line  extending  from  Balis 
along  the  Euphrates  to  the  Fort  of  Najm,  thence  to  Birah 
(  Bir  ),  to  the  Forts  of  the  Romans,  to  Somaisat,  to  the  Fort 
of  Mansur,  to  Bahasna  ( Behesni ),  to  Mar'ash,  and  to  the 
country  of  Sis,  to  Tarsus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  our 
starting  point.  Some  of  these  boundary  lines  lie  to  the  East 
137  of  some  portions  of  Syria,  while  they  actually  lie  tj  the  South 
of  some  other  parts ;  for  instance  Balqa  is  to  the  South  of  Aleppo 
and  other  towns  on  the  same  line  ;  but  it  is  to  the  North  of 

I  lit.  ambush.     2  lit.  the  country  of  Armenians.     3   lit.  is  surrounded 
*  Note  ; — The  desert  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  lost    their  way 
and  wandered  for  40  years. 
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Gaza  and  other  towns  on  the  same  line  :  let  this  our  excuse 
about  it  be  known  ( i.  e,  for  any  discrepancy  in  the  account 
of  the  boundary  given  ). 

The  country,  however,  is  called  Sham  either  because  a 
party  of  Canaanites  went  ( to  settle  )  to  the  left  of  it,  or  be- 
cause it  is  situated  to  the  left  of  Ka'aba  (  Mosque  of  Mecca ). 
Some  say  it  is  called  Shanty  after  Sam,  the  son  of  Noah, 
whose  name  in  the  Syriac  is  Sham,  with  the  dotted  letter 
shin,  while  others  say  that  it  was  called  Sham  because 
Sham  had  whit=»,  red  and  black  moles,  i.  e.  there  are  lands 
in  Syria  of  these  colours.  I  found  in  a  book  entitled  Al- 
Masdlik-wal-Mamdlik'^  by  Ahmed,  the  son  of  Abi-Ya'acub, 
the  writer,  that  he  had  extolled  the  virtues^  of  Al-*Iraq 
(  Messopotamia )  and  found  fault  with  Syria  and  Egypt.  He 
says  about  Syria,  "  Its  climate  is  unhealthy,  its  houses  are 
congested,  its  land  inhospitable,  its  plagues  incessant,  and  its 
people  uncouth."  He  says  about  Egypt,  "  It  lies  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  full  of  moisture  and  stinking,  emitting  numerous 
evil  vapours  that  breed  diseases  and  taint  food,  and  having 
on  one  side  a  mountain  and  on  the  other  a  dry  and  barren^ 
land,  and  owing  to  its  extreme  dryness  no  vegetation  grows, 
nor  does  any  spring  of  water  gush  forth  in  it.  '' 

Ibn-ul-Athir  says : — "  Know  that  Syria  has  five  provinces, 
the  first  is  the  province  of  Qinsarine  from  the  Euphrates, 
then  the  provinces  of  Hims  ( Emesa ),  Damascus,  Jordan,  and 
Palestine  ( in  consecutive  order  )."  He  also  says,  "  The  breadth 
of  each  province  is  from  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates  up  to 
Palestine,  and  its  length  from  the  East  to  the  Sea."  He  adds, 
"  Palestine  is  a  large  district  comprising  the  Holy  land  (  i.  e» 
Jerusalem ),  Gaza  and  Axalon.  "  Ibn-Hauqal  says,  "  The 
province  of  Palestine  is  the  first  province  of  Syria  in  the  West 
( and  extends )  from  Rafh  to  the  boundary  of  Lajjiin,  its 
breadth  being,  from  Jaffa  to  Ariha  (  Jericho),  about  two  days' 
journey.  As  for  Zughr  and  Diar-Qom-Lut,  and  the  mountainous 

I  lit.  routes  and  kingdoms.    2  lit  spcke  highly  of.    3   lit,  hard. 
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riglon,  and  Sharat,  they  adjoin  Syria,  and  are  under  its 
jurisdiction  as  far  as  Aylah.  Diar-Qom-Lut,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  Zughr  as  far  as  Besan  and  Tiberi,  are  called  Al-Ghur^ 
because  the  latter  lies  between  two  mountains  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  of  Syria,  is  higher  than  Al-Ghur.  Some  of 
these  places  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jordan,  while 
others  are  under  that  of  Palestine."  Ibn-Hauqal  also  says, 
"  Al-Ghur  starts  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberia  ( Sea  of  Galilee ), 
then  extends  to  Besan  till  it  ends  in  Zughr  and  Jericho 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  it  extends  likewise  as  far  as 
Aylah.  Palestine  gets  its  water-supply  from  rains ;  and  its 
trees  and  cultivations  depend  upon^  rain  except  at  Nablus, 
where  there  are  flowing  streams^.  Palestine  is  the  most 
1^8  flourishing  district  of  Syria,  and  its  chief  city  is  Ramleh,with 
Jerusalem  next  to  it  in  size.  Jerusalem  is  high  up  among 
the  mountains  which  are  accessible  from  all  sides.  It  has  a 
temple  which  surpasses  the  mosques  in  ths  Islamic  world  in 
size  and  dimensions'*  and  the  Rock*  which  is  a  high  ledge 
resembling  a  platform,  and  on  which  is  a  very  high  dome. 
The  Rock  is  about  a  man's  height  from  the  ground,  and  one 
can  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a 
square^  room.f  There  is  no  running  water  in  Jerusalem,  but 
there  are  springs  which,  howv^ver,  cannot  be  extensively  used 
for  (  watering  )  the  fields.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  contains  King  David's  chamber^. 

Al-Hason  the  son  of  Ahmad  Al-Mahlabi  says  in  his  book 
called    Al-'ArjI.::/,  "  When  Al-Walld,  the  son  of  Abdul-Malik, 

I  lit.  lowland  or  the  valley.  2  lir.  watered  by.  3  lit.  waters.  4  lit, 
it  has  a  mosque  than  which  there  is  none  larger  in  the  Islamic  world. 
5.  lit.  the  area  of  which  is  ^as^a  by  basta,  Basta  is  an  Arabic  unit  of 
measurement  being  the  height  of  a  man  standing  with  upraised  arm,  from 
the  ground  to  the  tip  of  his  middle  finger.      6  lit.  niche. 

*  Note:— This  is  the  sicred  Rock  in  Holy  land  on  which  the  temple 

was  built,  and  from  which  the  Prophet  journeyed  to  heaven  as  described 
in  the  Quran. 

t  Note  : — The  area  of  the  room  is  such  that  20  persons  can  sleep  in  it. 
Around  the  Rock  a  wall  of  masonry  work  is  built,  so  as  to  enable  a  visitor 
to  go  down  without  any  danger. 
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buiit  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  Jerusalem,  he  also  built 
there  a  number  of  domes  and  gave  each  a  name  such  as 
the  Dome  of  Ascension,  the  Dome  of  the  Balance,  the 
Dome  of  the  Chain,  and  the  Dome  of  the  Resurrection." 
He  adds,  "  Al-Walid  did  this  only  to  increase  the  importance 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  hearts  of  the  Syrians,  so  that  they  might 
hereby  refrain  from  making  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 
House  of  God  ( i.  e.  the  Ka'aba  at  Mecca )."  He  also  says, 
"  Al-Walld  did  not  like  people  going  to  Al-Hedjaz  lest  they 
should  learn  from  the  people  of  Hedjaz  about  the  superiority 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet  (  May  the  blessing  and 
peace  of  God  be  on  him ! ),  and  become  inimical  to  the 
Umayyades.  The  responsibility  for  what  has  been  stated 
rests  with  the  author  of  Al-ArjJrjJ, " 

Ludd  (Lydda)  is  a  part  of  the  province  of  Palestine. 
It  is  said  in  (  a  work  entitled  )  Al-Lubdb^  that  Ludd — with 
dthuinma  over  lam  and  iashdid  over  the  undotted  dal — is  a 
place  in  Syria  where  the  Anti-Christ  will  be  killed,  and 
is  at  (  a  distance  of )  a  horse's  run  from  Ramleh,  Another 
of  the  places  is  Lajjun — with  fatha  over  lam  and  tashdid 
and  dthuinma  over  jlm — which  is  a  village  half  a  day's 
journey  to  the  West  of  Besan.  One  of  the  celebrated  places 
in  Syria  is  Raqim,  which  is  a  small  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Balqa.  All  the  houses  in  Raqim  are  hewn  from 
rocks  looking  like  one  entire  rock.  Balqa  is  a  fertile  district 
of  Sharat.  The  capital  of  Bakja  is  Husban  (  Heshban  ),  a 
small  town.  In  Heshban  is  a  valley  in  which  are  trees, 
mills,  gardens  and  fields.  This  valley  is  adjacent  to  the 
lowland  of  Zughr.  Jericho  lies  to  the  West  of  l^alqa  at  a 
distance  of  one  day's  journey.  The  lake  of  Zughr,  known 
as  the  Dead  Sea,  is  to  the  South  of  Jericho  at  the  distance 
of  a  horse's  run.  It  contains  neither  animal,  nor  fish  or 
any  other  (living)  thing,  except  a  substance^  called  bitumen. 
The  people  of  that  country  smear  their  vines  and  fig 
trees  with    it,    and    believe    that  it    is    for    the    trees    what      j  -^q 

I  lit.  it  throws  out  or  vomits  a  substance. 
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fertilization  is  for  the  date-palm.  In  close  proximity  to 
the  Dead  Sea  is  Diar-Qom-Lut,  which  is  called  the 
"  Overthrown  land."  It  has  no  fields,  cattle  or  grass,  and  is  a 
black  tract  of  land,  covered  with  stones,  all  of  which  being 
nearly  alike  in  size.  It  is  said  that  these  are  the  marked 
stones  which  had  rained  down  upon  the  people  of  Lot. 

One  of  the  celebrated  places  in  Syria  is  the  Mount 
Carmel  which  stretches  along  the  South-East  coast  until  it 
reaches  Sur.  On  this  mountain  is  the  fortress  which  the 
famous  King  Baibarus  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans,  when  his  subjects  were  under  their  rule.  To  the 
South-East  of  this  mountain  is  the  mountain  of  *Aof,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  rebels.  So  Usamah  built  against 
them  the  Fort  of  'Ajlun,  till  they  were  subdued^.  It  is  a 
strong  fortress  commanding  the  lowlands,  and  has  a  town 
containing  many  trees,  and  rivers  and  much  fertility.  To  the 
South-East  is  the  mountain  of  Salat,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  rebels  ;  so  Al-Mallk-iU-Mti  adhdhavi  ( i.  e.  the  great 
king  of  Damascus )  built  against  them  the  Fort  of  Salat,  till 
they  were  subdued  ;  and  between  it  and  *Ajlun  is  two  days* 
journey,  and  the  same  is  the  case  between  it  and  Kirk.  The 
mountain  of  Sharat  is  to  the  South  of  Balqa,  and  behind  it 
is  the  desert  country,  which  is  now  populated  with  peasants. 
On  one  side  of  the  mountain  of  Sharat  is  Hamimah  from 
which  the  ^\bbasides  went  out  for  the  caliphship  in  Messo- 
potamia.     It  is  a  village  one  day's  journey  from  Shobak. 

Ma'an  is  one  of  the  well-known  places  in  that  district. 
Ibn-Hauqal  says  that  Ma'an  is  a  small  town  in  which  the 
Umayyades  and  their  freed  slaves  live,  and  is  one  of  the 
Forts  of  Sharat ;  but  I  say  that  it  is  now  desolate :  there  is  no 
one  in  it  and  it  is  one  day's  journey  from  Shobak.  Another 
famous  place  is  Qarah.  It  is  a  large  village  about  half  way 
between  Damascus    and  Emesa    and    is  a    halting-place    for 

caravans.     Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  Christians,   and  it  is  a 

.. —  ^ • 

I   lit.  they  entered  into  subjection 
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journey  of  a  day  and  a  half  from  Emesa,  and  a  two  days' 
journey  from  Damascus.  Tartus  is  another  of  the  celebrated 
places.  It  is  a  fort  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  a 
frontier  town  belonging  to  the  people  of  Emesa.  The  Quran 
of  Caliph  Othmanf  (  May  God  be  pleased  with  him  !  )  was 
( deposited  )  there.  The  Mahomedans  conquered  it,  and 
demolished  its  walls  while  it  was  flourishing^.  The  city  of 
Misyaf  is  a  magnificent  one,  where  there  are  rivulets  rising 
from  springs.  It  has  (many)  gardens  and  a  strong  fort.  It  is  the 
headquarter  of  the  Isma'ilian  sect:|;,  and  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  Mount  Lukkam.  Misyaf  is  at  a  distance  of  a  league 
to  the  North  from  Barin,  and  from  Hemat  one  day's  journey 
to  the  West.  'Ain-al-Jar,  which  is  mentioned  in  Tarju-  ^ao 
mat-Saidd  contains  large  ruins  of  rocks,  and  is  a  good 
day's  journey  from  Ba'alabak  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Close  to  *Ain-al-Jar  is  a  village  known  as  Majdal.  It  is  on 
the  road  which  'leads  from  Ba'alabak  to  the  river  Taim,  A 
large  river  gushes  out  from  'Ain-al-Tar  and  runs  to  ( the 
mountain  plains  of)  Al-Biqa'a, 

Ibn-Hauqal  says,"  The  rivers  of  Damascus  have  their  source 
from  underneath  a  church  called  *  Al-Fljah.'  The  size  of  the 
place  where  the  main  stream  first  issues  is  about  a  cubit  deep 
by  a  cubit  wide.  Thence  the  stream  runs  through  a  valley 
where  springs  rise,  and  then  it  joins  a  river  called  Barda 
and  from  the  latter  rise  the  rest  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus. 
There  is  in  Damascus  a  mosque  which  surpasses  the  other 
mosques  of  the  Mahomedan  world  both  in  the  beauty  of  its 
workmanship  and  cost^.  Its  walls  and  the  dome  which  is 
over  the    high  altar    near  the    sanctuary  are    of  the    Sabian 

I  lit.  populous.     2  lit.  than  which  none  better  nor  more  costly  exist. 

t  Note  \- — He  was  the  third  caliph  who  ruled  from  614  to  636  ;  he 
was  \\i^  Jamehil-Qurdn  and  not  the  writer  of  it.  He  was  assassinated  by 
Mahomed  Abu-Bekr. 

\  Note; — One  of  the  Mahomedan  sects  which  support  the  claim 
of  the  house  of  Ali,  Prophet  Mahomed's  cousin,  to  supremacy  among 
the  faithful. 
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architecture.  It  was  the  oratory  of  the  Sabians,  then  of  the 
Jews  and  ( afterwards  )  of  the  idol-worshippers.  At  that 
time  Yahiya,  the  son  of  Zakariah  (  i.  e.  John  the  Baptist  ) 
was  killed  (  May  the  peace  of  God  be  on  him  ! )  and  his 
head  was  placed  on  the  door  of  this  mosque  which  is  called 
*  The  Gate  of  Jlrun.'  Then  the  Christians  conquered  it  and 
held  it  in  great  reverence^  until  the  Mahomedans  came,  and 
used  it  as  a  mosque.  On  the  Gate  of  Jlrun,  where  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  had  been  placed,  the  head  of  Husein 
the  son  of  *Ali  (  May  God  be  pleased  with  them  both  ! )  was 
also  placed.  When  Al-Walid,  the  son  of  Abdul-Malik  ruled, 
he  rebuilt  the  mosque,  covered  its  floor  with  marble,  made 
the  facing  of  its  walls  of  mosaic  in  coloured  marble,  its  co- 
lumns of  variegated  marble,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
gold,  and  its  ceiling  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  it  cost  Al- 
Walid  the  revenue  of  Syria".  Al-Mahlabi  says*,  "  In  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  congregational  mosque  at  Damascus,  an 
inscription  was  found  (  saying ),  *  This  house  was  built  by 
Damascus  in  the  name  of  Zeus,  god  of  the  gods.' "  He  also 
says,  "  Damascus  was  the  name  of  the  king  who  built  it,  and 
the  meaning  of  Zeus  in  Arabic  is  Jupiter.  " 

The  meadow  of  Rahit  is  one  of  the  places  mentioned 
( by  this  historian  ).  It  is  said  in  Al-Mushtamk,  "It  is 
situated  to  the  East  of  the  Campania  of  Damascus,  and  the 
battle  between  the  Yemenites  and  the  Kesites  took  place 
there,  and  the  victory  rested  with  Marwan  and  the  Yemenites. 
The  Kesites  were  defeated,  an  J  the  rule  of  Marwan,  the 
son  of  Al-Hakam,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Khildfah^  was 
established  in  the  year  64  A.  H.  The  poets  have  often  com- 
memorated this  battle-field  and  the  meadow  of  Rahit.  " 

Ma'arat-Nasrin  is  one  of  the  places  of  note.    As-Sam*ani 

says,  "  ( It  is  spelt )  with  a  nun    and   an  ■  undotted    sin^    but 

is  more  generally    known    as    '  Ma'arat-Masrln ;  '   (  the  latter 

word  is  spelt )  with  a  mim  and  an  undotted  sddr    Ibn-Hauqal 

141      says,  "  Ma'arat-Nasrin  is  a  moderately  (  large  )  town,  and  the 

1  lit.  magnified  it. 
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villages  that  surround  It  are  watered  only  by  rain,  there 
being  no  running  water  or  spring  in  all  its  environs.  Like- 
wise most  of  the  places  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Qinsarine  are  watered  only  by  rain,  and  have  to  depend  on 
rain^  for  their  water  supply. 

Al-Atharib  is  another    celebrated    place  in    Syria.     The 

district  of  Qauros  is  one  of  the  famous  places  in  Syria.  One 

of  the  well-known  and  ancient  places  is  the  city  of   Rastan. 

It  was  populous  in    ancient  times,  but    is  now    desolate.     It 

contains  as  many   houses  as    would  compose    a  village,    and 

the  ruins  of  buildings,  their  walls  and  some  arches  are  visible 

there,  as  also  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  city    gates,  its    walls^ 

and  subterranean  canals.     Rastan  is  situated  between    Emesa 

and  Hemat  to  the  South  of  Nahrul-Asi  (the  Orontes),  on  a 

mountain ;  most  of  the  surface  of  which  is   covered  with  soil, 

and  slopes    towards    the  plain    that  leads  to    Emesa.     It   is 

said  that    Rastan  has    been  desolate    since  the    time  of   the 

conquest  of  Syria.     Another  noteworthy  place  is    the  city  of 

Al-Fu'ah.     The  latter  town  and  Sarmain  and  Ma'arat-Masrin 

are  s'tuated  in  one  and    the    same    tract    of   country    under 

the    jurisdiction    of    Aleppo    to    the    South,    and  one    day's 

journey  from  it.     In  this  tract  there  are  many  olive,  fig  and 

other  trees.     Another  well-known  place  is  *Azaz  which    is    a 

famous    fort    and  the    seat  of    a    Governor.     It    lies  to    the 

North- West  of  Aleppo.     Ibn-Sa'Id  says,  "  The  environs  of  this 

city,  that  is  A'ezaz,  are  of  ^reat  beauty,  richness  and  fertility, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  places  in  its  environs.  " 

One  authority  says  in  Al~Lubdb,  "  *Azazi  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Aleppo."  The  same  authority  says,  "  It  is  a 
fort  (  standing )  close  to  Aleppo."  The  Fort  of  Til-Bashir  is 
one  of  the  celebrated  places.  Ibn-Sa'ld  says,  "  The  Fort  of 
Til-Bashir,  which  has  a  good  supply  of  water  and  gardens 
is  two  days*  journey  from  Aleppo."  Khanasirah  is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  places,  and  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert,  a  little 
to  the  South-East  of  Aleppo,  and  two  days'  journey  from  it. 

-~^ — ~ — ■ — ■ II  I     "I  --.->■  ,  — I        ■  -  -    ^ 

I  lit.  their  waters  are  from  the  skv. 
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It  is  said  in  a  work  (  entitled  )  Al-Atwdl  written  by  (some) 
Persians  that  its  longitude  is  62^',  and  its  latitude  35^°.  Ibn 
Haiiqal  says  that  Omar  the  son  of  Abdul  Aziz,  one  of  the 
Omayyad  Caliphs,  lived  in  it. 

The  district  of  Hayar,  one  of  the  districts  of  Aleppo  is, 
in  our  days,  desolate,  there  being  nothing  in  it  but  wild 
beasts.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Countries 
^i.e.  Geography ).  Ahmed  the  scribe  says,  "The  district  of 
Hayar  is  also  known  as  Hayar-Banil-Qa'aqa'a,  and  its  in- 
habitants, "  he  says,  "  are  of  the  *Abs,  Fazarah,  and  other 
tribes."  Yaqut-al-Hamawi  says,  in  Al-Miishtarak^  "  Al-Ahas 
and  Shubeth  are  two  places  in  Nejd.  There  are  also  two 
places  (  of  the  same  name  )  in  the  district  of  Aleppo."  He 
also  says,  "  It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  the  two 
(pairs  of)  Al-Ahas  and  Shubeth  should  be  in  these  two 
142  remote  places."  Al-Ahas  which  is  a  large  mountain  with  a 
number  of  villages  situated  on  it,  lies  to  the  East  of  Aleppo, 
between  the  latter  and  Khanasirah.  Khanasirah  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Al-Ahas ;  but  Shubeth  is  a  smaller  mountain 
than  Al-Ahas,  and  it  is  to  the  East.  Between  them  there 
is  a  valley,  the  length  of  which  is  a  horse's  run,  and  therein 
lies  Khanasirah. 

Al-*Arasim  is  one  of  the  well-known  places  in  Syria. 
Ibn-Hauqal  says, "  But  Al-'Awasim  is  a  name  given  to  a  district, 
there  being  no  place  which  is  actually  called  Al- Awasim. 
Its  chief  city  is  Antioch ;  and  Ibn-Khardazhbah  reckoned 
Al- Awasim  to  be  a  very  large  province,  and  included  in  it 
the  districts  of  Mambaj,  Taizin,  Balis,  and  Rusafah.  It  is  the 
one  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  is  known  as 
*  Rusafat-Hashsham *  and  *  Kurat-Jumah*  He  also  reckoned 
in  it  the  districts  of  Shairaz,  Afamiah,  Ma'arat-un-No'aman, 
Suvvwaran,  Al-Itmin,  Til-Bashir,  Kufra-Tab,  Salmiah,  Josiah, 
and  Lebanon,  until  he  reached  the  district  of  Al-Qastal  between 
Emesa  and  Damascus.  As-Suwediah  is  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Syria."  Ibn-Sa'ld  says,  "  As-Suwediah  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the    Orontes,    on    the    eastern    shore    where    the 
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Mediterranean  ends,  and  whence  the  river  winds  to  the  North, 
and  there  h*e  on  its  winding,  Jun-al-Arman  ( the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta ),  and  the  well-known  cities  to  the  North  of 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  first  of  these  is  the  city  of  Al- 
Maslsah  on  the  river  Jehan. " 

Ibn-Sa'id  says,  "Between  Mambaj  and  Euphrates,  where 
the  Fort  of  Najm  and  the  bridge — i.e.  the  Bridge  of  Mambaj— 
are  situated,  is  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  This  fort 
towers  to  the  sky,  and  the  place  was,  therefore,  called  the 
Fort  of  Mambaj,  and  became  known  as  the  Fort  of  Najm* 
It  is  one  of  the  buildings  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  the  son  of 
Zanki."  He  also  says,  "  We  crossed  over  this  bridge  to  Haran ; 
and  above  it,  at  one  day's  good  journey,  is  the  Fort  of 
Baddaya,  which  one  can  pass  (  while  going )  to  Saruj.  " 

Zabtarah  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  places  in  Syria.  Ibn- 
Hauqal  says,  "  But  Zabtarah  is  a  fort  situated  on  the  nearest 
frontier  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  desolate  today,  being  devoid  of  cultivation 
and  inhabitants,  and  nothing  but  the  remains  of  its  walls, 
which  are  not  numerous,  is  left  of  it.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plain,  and  the  Amanus  range  surrounds  it,  with  the  Sha'arah 
on  all  sides,  and*in  close  proximity.  It  is  to  the  South  of 
Maltiah  at  about  two  days'  journey,  and  to  the  West  of  the 
fortress  of  Mansur  at  about  two  days'  journey.  Also  between 
Maltiah  and  the  fortress  of  Mansur  is  the  Amanus  range 
and  Ad-Durband,  the  Pass. "  I  passed  through  it  in  the 
year  we  conquered  Maltiah,  in  Muharram,  715  (A.  H. ),  cor- 
responding to  the  month  of  Nisan  ;  and  we  hunted  in  the  |^^ 
land  of  Zabtarah,  among  the  oak  trees,  much  game,  consisting 

(  chiefly  )  of  very  large  hares.     There  are  no  hares  found    in 
Syria  approaching  them  in  size. 

It  is  said  'm  Al-Mushtarak  that  the  word  Ath-Thagr — spelt 
with  a  fatha  over  the  three  dotted  letter  tha^  and  siikoon  over  the 
dotted  ghaifty  and  an  undotted  ra  at  the  end — is  a  name  for 
every  place  situated  on  an  enemy's  frontier.  The  frontier 
towns    of    Syria    were    Adhanah    and      Tarsus     and     other 
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neighbouring  towns  which    the    Armenians    had    conquered. 
There  was  also,  in  the  country  Ma-Wara-An-Nahr,  a   town 
called  Ath-Thugur  which  the  Infidels    had    conquered,    and 
there  were  likewise  in  Andalusia  and  other  places,  ( towns  of 
this  name).     It  is  said  in  Al-Lubdb  that  the  Armenians   are 
a.  tribe  of  Romans,  and  their   country    is    called    V  Armenia. ' 
Ibn-Hauqal  has  reckoned  Maltiah  as  included  in  the  country 
of  Syria ;  and  he  says,  "  Maltiah  is  a  large  city — the  largest 
of  the   frontier    towns    which    are    on    this    side    of    Mount 
Lukkam. "     Later  on  he  says,  "It  is  one  of  the    villages    of 
the  Roman  country  and  one  day's  journey ; "    but    we    have 
included  it  in  the  Roman  country,  which  ( we  think  )  is  more 
suitable.     Ibn-Khardazhbah,  however,  has  considered  Maltiah 
to  be  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Al-Jazariah    (  Messopota- 
mia  )  and  counted  it  as  such.    Among  the  well-known  places 
of  this  district   are    Al-Kanisah    and    Al-Haruniah.      These 
are  included  in  Armenia.    Haruniah  is  called  after  its  founder, 
Harun-Ar-Rashld.     It  is  said  in   Al-Mushtarak,   "  HSruniah 
is  a  small  city  founded  by  Harun-Ar-Rashid  on  the  frontiers, 
on  one  side  of  Mount  Lukkam."     It  is  said  in  Al-Aslzi  that 
the  city  of  Haruniah    is  the    last   boundary    of    the    Syrian 
frontiers,  which  joins  the  boundary  of  Al-Jazariah,  and    that 
( the    distance  )     between      Haruniah     and     Al-Kanisat-Is- 
Sauda  is  12  miles.      It    is    said    in    Al-Mushtarak    that    the 
above-named  city  of  Riha  is    called    Ariha    (Jericho) — with 
the  addition  of  an  alif  at  the  beginning.     It  is    the    city    of 
the  Giants.     I  say  it  is  mentioned   in    the    Book    of    Israel. 
It  is  said  in  Al~Azlzi^  that  it  is  the  first  city  which  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  conquered  under  the    jurisdiction    of    Syria, 
at  ( a  distance  of )  4  miles  from    it,    to    the    East    of   river 
Jordan,  and  the  Christians  believed  that  Christ  was  baptised 
in  that  place,  and  there  are  sulphur  mines  near  it.     There  is 
no  other  mine  in  Palestine.     It  is  said    that    in    Jericho    the 
indigo-plant  is  cultivated,  and  indigo  is  made  from    it,    and 
(the  distance)  from  it  to  Jerusalem  is  12  miles  to  the  West. 
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Section  V* 

Extract  from  the  travels  of  Sadiq  Pasha  to 
the  Great  Desert  of  Africa. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  we  had  decided  to  set  144 
out  from  Ben-Ghazi  on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  month 
of  September.  The  headman  of  the  caravan  informed  us 
that  some  of  the  camels  which  we  had  hired  had  already 
come  into  the  town  by  night,  while  others  were  outside  it. 
We  rode  out  from  Ben-Ghazi  that  day,  viz.  on  Saturday, 
at  5*45*  in  the  day,  and  proceeded  towards  the  military 
station,  which  was  outside  the  town  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
hour's  journey,  where  it  was  decided  that  the  caravan  should 
meet.  A  man  who  was  very  fond  of  photography  had  come 
out  with  us,  and  taken  a  photo  of  the  caravan.  On  reaching 
our  quarters^,  we  did  not  find  the  camels  which  their  owner 
had  told  us  had  arrived  outside  the  town,  and  so  we  remained 
that  night  at  our  quarters.  It  is  a  notorious  fact^  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  usually  underestimate  distances' 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  traverse  long  distance-,  and 
neither  use  watches  nor  know  how  to  reckon  the  hours. 
That  is  why  you  will  find  one  of  them  stating  that  "  Such  and 
such  a  well  is  over  there,  "  pointing  with  his  finger  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  you  will  suppose  that 
(the  distance)  between  the  well  and  yourself  is  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  or  an  hour's  ( journey  ).  Far  from  it !  far  from 
it !  for,  behold,  the  distance  between  you  and  the  well  is  one 


I  lit.  military  station.  2  lit.  may  it  not  be  hidden  i  e.  it  is  not  un- 
known.    3  lit.  they  make  the  distance  appear  shorter. 

*  Note: — According  to  Saracenic  idea  the  new  day  commences  imme- 
diately after  sunser  whereas  according  to  the  Europeans,  the  new  day 
begins  after  12  o'clock  at  night.  For  instance,  if  in  English  time  it  is 
7  A.M.,  in  Arabic  time  it  will  be  i  a.m.  The  readers  should  note  that 
throughout  this  travel  the  Arabic  time  is  meant. 
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ot  two  days'  journey.  If  he  tell  you  that  you  will  soon 
reach  it,  then  you  may  have  to  travel  till  the  end  of  the 
day  and  still  not  get  there.  The  information  which  the  owner 
of  the  camels  gave  us  on  the  previous  day  as  to  their  arri- 
val outside  the  town  was  of  this  nature  and  was  due  to  their 
habit  of  underestimating  distances;  hence  their  words  are  not 
at  all  to  be  relied  upon. 

As  the  camels  were  not  brought  by  the  evening,  I  be- 
came annoyed^  and  ordered  their  owner  to  be  brought  before 
me,  whereupon  I  asked  him  where  his  camels  were.  He  an- 
swered, "They  will  be  here  presently,"  but  he  was  lying.  I 
ordered  a  soldier  to  go  with  him  and  give  him  no  rest  at 
all  anywhere  till  they  found  the  camels  and  brought  them 
( to  me ).  They  left  headquarters  at  4  at  night  and  we  re- 
mained waiting  for  them.  When  the  next  morning  came, 
and  nine  hours  out  of  the  day  had  passed,  and  they  had 
145  neither  returned  nor  had  the  camels  been  brought,  I  decided 
firmly  to  travel  that  day,  and  borrow  sufficient  camels  from 
the  Sultan's  soldiers  to  carry  our  baggage  up  to  the  place 
where  we  should  meet  the  camel§  of  the  caravan,  and  then 
to  return  them  to  headquarters^.  Having  come  to  this  arrange- 
ment, we  left  headquarters  at  9  in  the  day  and  travelled 
on.  A  large  number  of  the  people  of  Ben-Ghazi  went  out 
with  us  with  the  intention  of  accompanying  us  for  the  first 
stage,  in  order  to  bid  us  good-bye.  After  they  had  gone 
with  us  for  about  an  hour,  I  thanked  them  for  their  trouble^, 
and  begged  them,  in  God's  name,  to  return,  and  they  did  so. 

Then  we  went  on,  and,  when  the  sun  was  about  to  set, 
we  met  on  our  way  a  man  named  Mustafa  Arrakhis  who 
owned  a  garden  there.  He  invited  us*  to  take  food  with 
him  ( at  his  house )  in  the  garden,  but  I  would  rather  have 
continued  the  journey^  than  taken  the  food.  However,  he 
persisted  in  his  invitation  and  our  companions  fell  in  with  his 
invitation,  saying,  *'  Let  the  caravan   go    ahead    of    us  :    pur 

!  lit.  my  heart  became  straitened.    2  lit.  to  their  place.    3  lit.  efforts. 
4  lit.  he  put  us  to  inconvenience;  he  pressed  us,  5  lit,  traversed  the  distance.  ' 
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horses  will  certainly  overtake  the  camels  whatever  distance 
they  may  have  travelled^."  I  did  not  think  fit  to  oppose 
them,  and  ( wished )  to  avoid  disappointing  them :  I  there- 
fore accepted  the  invitation,  and  Mustafa  at  once  killed  a 
sheep  for  us,  which  was  put  into  a  large  cauldron.  I  had 
frequently  noticed  that  they  ate  mutton  before  it  was  pro- 
perly cooked.  J,  therefore,  ordered  one  of  the  emigrants,  a 
native  of  Bosnia,  who  was  with  us  to  roast  for  me  a  piece 
of  the  sheep's  heart  and  bring  it  for  me  with  the  food,  be- 
cause it  was  neither  advisable ^  to  abstain  from  sitting  with 
them  at  the  same  table,  nor  to  express  a  feeling  of  contenpt 
at  eating  their  underdone  food. 

After  we  had  (finished)  eating,  we  at  once  mounted. 
The  owner  of  the  garden  came  out  to  bid  us  farewell,  and 
said  good-bye.  We  then  travelled  on  and  found  that 
there  was  not  a  single  one  among  those  with  whom  I  had 
lagged  behind  the  caravan  who  knew  the  way,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  was  very  unfortunate  for  us  that  we  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  that  man.  Each  of  them  began  leading  us 
along  a  road  which  differed  from  that  along  which  another  had 
led  us,  at  which  everyone  felt  very  much  ashamed.  We 
wandered  about  at  random  during  the  livelong  night  like 
those  who  ride  on  the  back  of  a  blind  she-camel,  till  (at  last) 
we  heard  the  barking  of  a  dog  and,  therefore,  went  towards 
it  and  found  there  a  farm.  We  knocked  at  the  door.  A  few 
Beduins  came  out  to  us,  and  two  of  them  accompanied  us, 
and  guided  us  along  the  road  until  they  brought  us  to 
Khawabi,  which  was  the  first  stage  to  which  we  were  going. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  halting-place,  I  found  my  tent  al- 
ready pitched,  as  I  had  hoped.  This  was  the  first  time^ 
that  I  passed  the  night  in  a  tent. 

Monday  the  2nd  of  October. — When  the  morning  broke 
the  crier  chanted  the  call  to  prayer,  for  it  was  time  to  pray. 
Having  prayed,  we  started  thence  at  12    o'clock,   arriving  at      ,  .g 

I  lit.  crossed  by  travelling.     2  lit.  it  was  possible.     3   lit.  this   night 
was  the  first  night. 
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Abu-Idris  in  the  afternoon.  At  this  stage  we  found  wa-ting 
for  us  the  soldier  and  the  Beduin  whom  we  had  sent  two  days 
before  from  our  quarters  at  Ben-Ghazi  to  bring  up  the 
camels.  After  we  had  sent  these  two,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Ben-Gazi  had  also  sent  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers  in  their  track.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  we  should 
not  have  found  the  two  there.  We  soon  transferred  our 
burdens  from  the  soldiers'  camels,  which  we  had  borrowed, 
to  those  we  had  hired.  Soon  afterwards  we  journeyed  on, 
and,  on  the  road  coming  from  Wadai,  joined  a  caravan  com- 
posed of  forty  camels.  When  the  people  of  the  caravan  knew 
that  I  was  one  of  the  servants  and  attendants  of  His  Majesty 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  they  all  received  me  with  respect 
and  reverence,  and  hurried  forward  to  kiss  my  hands ;  and 
so  did  every  one  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Sheiks  whom  I 
met  on  the  road.  All  treated  me  with  honour  and  respect. 
This  caravan  informed  us  that  a  band  of  dervishes  who 
were  the  followers  of  the  false  Mahdi  had  come  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wadai,  but  had  neither  molested  anyone, 
nor  did  they  wish  to  fight,  and  that  they  had  soon  after- 
wards returned.  They  had  seen  His  Honour,  Syed  Mohamed 
Al-Mahdi  As-Sanusi,  in  Kafra  and  ( they  said )  that  many 
people  had  asked  him  to  stay  in  Ribyan,  which  had  a  very 
fine  climate  and  fresh  water,  but  that  he  did  not  comply 
with  their  request,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Kafra.  They 
also  informed  us  that  it  was  a  hundred  days  since  they  had 
left  Wadai.  I  saw  some  ivory^  and  ostrich  feathers  with 
this  caravan. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  day,  we  sighted,  in  the  midst  of  the 
country,  the  tomb  of  my  lord  Kilani,  one  of  the  ( most)  revered 
of  saints.  I,  therefore,  left  the  caravan  and  went  towards 
the  shrine.  I  alighted  near  it,  for  the  purpose  of  reposing 
in  the  shade  of  the  building,  and  sat  down  thinking  and 
wondering  at  the  country  we  had  traversed  that  day,  namely, 

Barqat-ul-Hamra.     It  is  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  very 

. ' — "■  ■ ' ' — - 

J  lit.  tusk  of  elephant 
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light ^.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  fertility*^,  the  Arabs  cul- 
tivate only  a  little  barley  and  wheat  in  it.  They  plough  it 
with  small  ploughshares  which  are  of  the  same  weight  and 
size  as  farmers*  spades.  They  plough  the  ground  with  those 
ploughs  drawn  by  a  camel  or  a  she-ass.  If  these  animals 
are  not  available,  then  two  cultivators  join  together,  each 
taking  hold  of  one  end  of  the  ploughshare,  and  plough  the 
ground  by  their  hands,  without  needing  a  she-ass  or  any 
other  animal.  The  ploughshare  goes  about  four  fingers  deep 
into  the  soil.  They  do  not  manure  the  ground,  but  the  147 
droppings  of  the  passing  cattle  are  sufficient  to  manure  the 
ground.  Notwithstanding  that,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of 
running  water,  and  of  having  to  rely  on  rain  water,  you  will  find^ 
that  it  yields  a  produce  of  a  hundred  seta*  from  one  sd^Uy 
and  that  it  yields  several  crops  during  the  year. 

Sheikh  Abdul  Aziz  Effendi  informed  me  that  when  a 
grain  of  barley  grows  and  its  stalk  comes  out  in  years  of 
abundance,  it  has  a  thick  stalk  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  strength,  people  tie  the  halters  of  their  animals;  and  were 
the  land  colonized  by  emmigrants,  and  the  soil  properly 
tilled  and  ploughed,  and  wells  dug  for  irrigation  purposes, 
it  would  bring  forth  its  riches,  and  enrich  its  people  by  its 
produce  ;  but  the  Arabs  who  live  in  it  are  not  versed  in 
agriculture,  and  do  not  till  it  as  they  ought  to  do,  because 
they  live  only  on  dates,  camels'  milk,  and  barley  meal,  with 
which  they  are  content,  but,  above  all  they  do  not  care,  nor 
have  they  any  desire  for  (better)  agriculture.  The  natives 
of  the  country  near  the  coast  certainly  take  a  little  interest 
in  cultivation,  for  they  lay  out  gardens  with  wells  which  they 
call  sdnia^\  but  what  they  produce  and  carefully  tend  amounts 
to  only  one-thousandth  part  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of 
that  extensive  land. 


I  lit.  soft.  2  lit.  strength.   3  lit.  a  well  with  a  water  wheel  for  irriga- 
tion purposes. 

*  Note — A  measure  of  corn  equal  to  8  pints. 
28  ' 
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Then  we  started  for  Tailamun  which  is  the  second  stage 
from    Ben-Ghazi,    and  where    we  were  to    encamp  for    that 
night.     On  the  road    I  saw    a  large  snake,    which  I    killed. 
Just  as  we  were  approaching  Tailamun,  and  before  we  arriv- 
ed in  the  town,  we   were  met  by    the  chief  of    the  tribe    of 
Darmamah,  one  of  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Baraqah  country,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the    town.     Barqah    was  known  in    olden 
days  as  Cyrenaica,  and  corresponded    to  Cyrene,  which    was 
the  only  town  in   those  parts.     It    was,  however,    eventually 
called  Baraqah  after  the    name  of  the    old  town  of  Baraqah, 
and  this  town  is  3C0  metres  above  the  level  of  the    sea.     It 
was  known  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  as  the  Town  of  Ban- 
tholemew,  and  was  one  of  the  five  towns  which  were  famous 
at  that  time.    The  land  of  Barqah  is  distinguished  for  its  effi- 
cacy in  producing  plants;    because  to  the    north  of  it    there 
is  a  green    mountain  which    adjoins  the    coast    and  contains 
extensive  woods,  fine  summer  residences,  and  streams  of  run- 
ning water. 

j.g  There  are  many  olive  woods  still  existing  from  past  ages, 

from  which  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  obtain  to  this  day  very 
excellent  olive  oil  by  a  primitive^  method,  namely,  the  seed 
of  the  olive  is  put  between  two  stones,  crushed  and  then  boil- 
ed with  water,  and  thus  its  oil  is  extracted.     If  they   desire 
to  remove  the  oil  to  the  coast,  they  convey  it  by  means    of 
ducts  made  in    the  shape    of  water-pipes,    and  these    ducts 
exist  to  the  present  day.     There    are  also    cypress   trees    in 
the  forests  of  this    mountain,  and    from  them   the    supports 
and  timber  and  all  other  wooden  material  were  brought  with 
which  the  cantonment  was  built    a  few  years    ago  in    Ben- 
Ghazi,  and    consequently   anyone    entering    the    cantonment 
can  smell  a  sweet  odour.    The  plains  around  Barqah  abound 
with  antelopes,    partridges,    and    hares;  in   and    around    the 
mountain    are    wild    pigeons,    partridges    and    all     sorts    of 
game-birds. 

I  lit.  ug^ly. 
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Some  years  ago,  many  people  from  Germany  immigrated 
to  this  mountain  with  a  view  to  settling  there  and  becoming 
subjects  of  the  Turkish  Government.  This  is  a  proof  that 
the  country  has  a  fine  climate  and  (good)  water,  and  that 
it  contains  natural  resources  (which  might  lead  to)  its  coloni- 
zation and  advancement.  At  nine  o'clock  we  arrived  at  Tailamun. 
The  head  of  the  Sanusi*  monastery,  with  his  followers  and  a 
large  party  of  Arabs,  received  and  lodged  us  in  a  fine  apart- 
ment on  the  upper  storey  of  the  aforesaid  monastery,  and 
treated  us  with  respectful  hospitality.  After  we  had  taken 
our  seats,  they  brought  us  a  large  vessel  containing  camels* 
milk,  instead  of  coffee,  which  we  drank.  On  my  previous 
journey  to  this  country,  I  had  experienced  a  derangement^ 
of  the  stomach  from  drinking  camel's  milk,  and  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  drink  it  on  this  occassion;  but  the  scarcity 
of  water,  and  the  great  thirst  one  suffers  on  this  very  long 
journey  compels  one  to  drink  it  whether  one  likes   it  or  not^. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  some  rest  in  the  monastery,  our 
caravan  arrived  in  the  town,  and  our  tents  were  pitched  for 
us  outside  it.  We  asked  our  hosts  for  leave  to  go  to  our 
tents,  for  there  was  no  necessity  to  remain  for  the  night  in 
the  monastery.  We  thanked  them  for  their  hospitable  re- 
ception, and  set  out  for  our  tents.  After  our  arrival  there 
a  Sheikh  came  to  me,  accompained  by  some  men  carrying 
a  present  which  had  been  sent  to  me  from  the  monastery,  i^^q 
I  had  a  mind  to  return  it,  owing  to  the  ample^  (supply  of)  victuals 
with  which  I  had  provided  myself;  but  one  of  the  friends 
who  were  with  me  said,  "  They  regard  the  returning  of  their 
present  as  an  insult*  to  them  according  to  their  custom;" 
and  hence,  finding  no  way  of  returning  it,  I  accepted  it, 
thanked  them,  and  paid  them  compliments^.     We  spent  that 

1  lit.  I  found  a  weakness.  2  lit.  willingly  or  unwillingly;  nolens 
volens.  3  lit.  sufficient.  4  lit.  contempt.  5.  lit.  praised  them  for 
their  goodness. 

*  Note-A.  pious  and  noted  Mahomedan  Saint  of  North  Africa 
(1847-19029 
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night  in  Tailamun,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  the    monastery, 
and  at  9  o'clock  at  night  awoke  from  our    sleep,  and,    after 
drinking  some  camel's  milk,  I  took  the    pieces   of  tin  of  the 
size  of  Al-Majidi  (  a  Turkish  dollar  ),  which  I  had    made  in 
Ben-Ghazi,  and  wrote  on  them  figures  from  one  to  a  hund- 
red with  tar,  and  put  one  of  them  round  the   neck  of    each 
camel  and  also  one  on  each  load,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  them^.     Next   I    wrote  down    in  a  book    the 
numbers  of    the.  loads,    and  put  down    under   each    number 
what  baggage^  it  contained.     If  I  wanted  to  take  out    any- 
thing from  them,    I  looked  in    my  book  and    said  to    those 
who  accompanied  me,    "  Take    out  such    and    such  a    thing 
from  the  load    of  such    and  such  a    number."     Had    it    not 
been  for  this  method  which  I  adopted,  it  would    have    been 
difficult  for  us  to  take  out  what  we  wanted   from  our   loads, 
owing  to  their  similarity  and  large  number. 

At  this  moment  one  sheep  and  three  lambs  were  sent 
to  us  a  present.  Shortly  after  this  the  Arab  Sheikhs  came 
to  us  to  say  goodbye.  After  they  had  sat  down  for  a  while 
we  bade  them  farewell,  and  then  proceeded  (on  our  journey). 
The  temperature  that  day  was  30''  centigrade  in  the  shade, 
and  40^  in  the  sun.  I  noticed  the  temperature  this  year 
was  very  low^  as  compared  with  that  I  had  noted  in  the 
year  of  my  last  travels  ;  for  then  it  was  50^  C.  in  the  shade, 
and  62°  C.  in  the  open.  At  7-30  we  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Al-Karlsa,  and  there  we  found  Arab  houses  and  thresh- 
ing floors  for  wheat  and  barley.  I  saw,  too,  among  other 
things,  earth  collected  and  formed  into  mounds.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this,  not  knowing  for  what  purpose  these  hillocks 
were  made.  I,  therefore,  enquired  about  them  and  was  told  ' 
that  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Arabs  of  this  desert  country 
that,  when  their  crops  ripen,  they  put  aside  what  they  re- 
quire, and  store  the  rest    under  these    hillocks  ;    and,  as    the 

I  lit.    lest   they   should   cause     us   confusion   by  reason    of  their 
resemblance.    2  lit.  goods.  3  lit.  was  nothing. 
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earth  is    sticky    and    water  does    not   penetrate     it  when    it 

rains,  the  grain  under  it  thus  remains  protected  even  if  kept 
for  lO  years. 

In  this  low  ground  is  situated  the  country  known  as  150 
Az-Zaqarlr,  at  a  distance  of  half  an  hour's  journey  from  Al- 
Karlsa.  While  we  were  halting  there,  a  party  of  Arabs  came 
and  inquired  about  me  from  my  attendants,  saying  to  them, 
"Which  of  you  is  the  Aide-de-Camp  of  the  Caliph."  I  was 
pointed  out,  and  they  hurried  towards  me,  and  some  of  them 
kissed  my  hands,  while  others  threw  themselves  at  my  feet. 
They  welcomed  me,  and  began  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
having  the  honour  of  being  in  the  service  of  our  lord  and 
master  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful.  They  entreated  me  to  dis- 
mount in  order  to  take  rest,  but  I  thanked  them  and  we 
continued  our  journey.  I  wondered,  indeed,  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  news  is  communicated  in  this  desert  country, 
where  there  is  neither  postal  nor  telegraphic  communication; 
for  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Ben-Ghazi,  the  news  of  my 
journey  to  Kafrah  had  reached  the  inhabitants  of  all  those 
desert  regions.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  the 
custom  among  the  Bedouins,  when  one  meets  with  another 
or  one  caravan  with  another,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
for  each  to  begin  to  ask  the  other,  whence  he  has  come, 
whither  he  is  going,  and  what  he  has  seen  or  heard  in  the 
country  he  has  left.  They  then  bring  the  meeting  to  an 
end  by  repeating  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Quran  ( i.  e. 
Fatiha ),  and  then  separating.  It  is  especially  (so  in  the  case 
of)  the  caravans  that  pass  by  the  coast,  for  they  are  com- 
pelled to  stop  on  the  road  on  many  occasions,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  natives  of  that  country  meeting  them,  eager 
to  learn  the  news  and  to  gain  information;  but  they  do  not 
make  the  caravan  halt  or  delay  in  its  course,  but  walk  along 
until  they  have  gathered  information,  after  which  they  return 

to  their  homes.     By  these  means  they  succeed    in  collecting 
information  which  they  repidly  circulate  among  themselves. 

We  then  set  out  from  Al-Karisa,  and  one  of  its  Sheikhs 
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accompanied  us,  escorting  us  as  far  as  the  following  stage. 
We  arrived  at  9  o'clock  at  Zamakh,  at  ten  at  Sharifah 
Wells  and  at  one  o'clock  at  night  at  Baidhafim  Well  where 
we  found  the  Governor  of  Jidabiah  with  thirty  infantry  sold- 
iers, twenty-four  troopers,  and  two  officers,  one  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  cavalry  and  the  other  to  the  infantry.  They 
received  and  welcomed  us,  and  treated  us  with  great  honour 
and  put  before  us  the  most  excellent  food  that  was  available 
under  the  circumstances.  We  passed  the  night  there  and, 
in  the  morning,  started  at  one  o'clock  for  the  gardens  belonging 
to  Al-Ajrad,  which  we  reached  soon  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  day  and  there  we  alighed    for  our  food. 

At  six  o'clock  we  started  from  Al-Ajrad's  Gardens. 
J  CI  While  at  Al-Ajrad's,  one  of  the  reserve  camels  bolted  and  a 
Bedouin  who  was  with  us  followed,  running  in  its  track  un- 
til he  caught  it  up  after  covering  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
kilometres ;  I  was  surprired  at  what  I  saw  of  the  perseve- 
rance and  endurance  (displayed  by  him)  in  covering  this 
distance,  and  his  great  speed  in  running.  One  of  my 
friends  who  accompanied  me  told  me  that  this  distance  was 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  distance  which  Bedouins 
traverse  while  tracking^;  and  they  related  to  me  several 
stories  about  them.  One  of  them  is  that  a  Bedouin's  camel 
ran  away  in  Siva.  He  followed  in  its  track,  without  stopping 
until  he  overtook  and  captured  it  at  Jaghbub.  The  distance 
between  Siva  and  Jaghbub  is  thirty  hours'  journey  for  a 
camel^.  This  story  is  known  to  the  natives  of  Siva.  Another 
story  is  that  one  day  the  authorities  at  Ben-Ghazi,  requiring 
camels  for  the  transport  of  troops,  sent  Salehin  Efifendi  Abu- 
Zailah,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town,  to  fetch  camels 
from  the  Arabs.  He  went  and  hired  one  hundred  camels, 
and  arrived  with  them  at  the  Military  Headquarters  at  Ben- 
Ghazi  at  9  o'clock.  Just  then  the  bugle  sounded  in  the 
cantonment  and  the  camels,  taking  fright,  ran  away  in  diffe- 
rent directions  into  the  desert.     The  troopers  followed  up  their 

.■  ■      ■-     ■—    ■■■     •   ■.-——.—  .».—  —   —  .. ■■■.■■■■■l■■■^■■■■■■    .  ■■■■■■  I  ■    ■    ..^  ■— ^^^—— ^Mi— — — ^^ipWW^I^^— ^^ 

I  lit,  travelling.    2  lit.  at  a  camel's  rale  of  going. 
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tracks  and  collected  them  all,  after  various  mishaps^,  with 
the  exception  of  six  which  liad  gone  far  afield  ^  and  covered 
some  distance  in  their  fright.  The  above-mentioned  Salehin 
Effendi,  with  two  of  the  troopers  and  the  Bedouin,  was  sent 
in  their  track  to  catch  them;  and  the  party  continued  fol- 
lowing them  up,  the  Bedouin  (meanwhile)  running  alongside 
on  foot,  till  they  seized  four  of  them  after  covering  a  distance 
(equal  to)  three  hours'  march.  The  horses  were  exhausted 
through  their  fast  running,  and  had  perspired  profusely 
when  the  night  had  set  in.  Salehin  Effendi  and  the  two 
troopers  then  returned  with  the  four  camels  that  they  had 
seized,  whilst  the  Bedouin  remained  behind,  following  the 
tracks  of  the  others  up  to  3  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  caught 
them,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  camp  at  midnight. 
The  aforesaid  Salehin  Effendi  told  us  this  story. 

Thursday  the  5th  of  October. — We  woke  that  day  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and,  having  loaded  the  camels 
left  our  camp  at  12,  arriving  at  Sablkah  Well  at  2  o'clock. 
Here  we  halted  till  our  camels  were  watered,  the  water-skins 
filled,  and  a  sheep  killed  for  our  food  that  night.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Arabs  that  when  they  kill  a  sheep  or  a  cow 
to  continue  boiling  it  in  water  till  no  trace  of  blood  remains 
in  its  neck.  I,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  kill  it  here,  for 
fear  of  the  water  running  short,  because  I  knew  that  our  ^^.2 
next  camp  that  night  would  be  in  a  waterless  desert.  After 
the  sheep  had  been  flayed,  I  gave  orders  to  have  it  (cut  up 
and  )  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  caravan.  My 
reason  for  doing  so  was  because  the  caravan  was  com- 
posed of  various  classes  of  people,  whose  tastes  and  ways 
of  preparing  food  were  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  As 
for  me  and  the  Sultan's  soldiers  who  accompanied  me, 
Corporal  Sulaiman — one  of  the  soldiers^  of  the  Army — used 
to  prepare  our  food,  which  was  the  usual  Turkish  food.  As 
for  the  natives  of  Ben-Ghazi  who  accompanied  me,  their  food 

1  lit.  small  and  great  disasters.  2  lit.  penetrated  far  into  the  country 
in  their  flight.     3  lit.  individuals. 
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was  cooked  by  their  servants  and  slaves.  It  was  mixed  with 
different  kinds  of  pepper  and  various  spices,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  natives  of  Ben-Ghazi  and  of  most  (natives)  of 
the  tropics.  We  used  to  send  one  another  presents  of  food; 
(when)  they  presented  us  with  a  dish,  we  sent  them  one  like 
it;  and,  adding  pepper  and  spice  according  to  their  tastes,  to 
the  food  we  presented  them,  they  then  ate  and  enjoyed  it. 
As  to  the  food  which  they  sent  us,  we  could  hardly  manage 
to  swallow  it,  but  by  trusting  (entirely)  in  God,  and  imagin- 
ing it  to  be  good,  we  contrived,  with  great  difficulty,  to  get 
some  of  it  down. 

There  is  a  very^  great  difference  between  their  way  of 
cooking  meat  and  ours.  They  are  accustomed  to  placing 
the  meat  over 'the  fire,  taking  it  off  before  it  is  quite  done, 
and  eating  it  thus  underdone.  As  to  their  manner  of  eating, 
it  is  very  strange.  They  take  a  large  dish  and  place  big 
pieces  of  meat  on  it,  and  then  sit  round  the  dish  in  a  circle. 
Everyone  then  takes  a  piece  of  meat  with  either  one  hand 
or  both,  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece,  and,  after  tearing 
it  with  his  teeth^  keeps  on  masticating  it.  The  oddest 
sight  is  when  they  help  one  another  in  turns  with  pieces : 
One  gives  the  other  the  piece  which  is  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  offers  him  a  similar  piece.  When  the  food  is  served 
up,  and  they  sit  down  to  eat,  one  takes  the  leg^  of  the 
sheep,  while  the  other  takes  the  neck,  and  the  third  takes 
possession  of  the  other  limbs.  If  one  finds  that  the  piece 
in  his  hand  is  a  tit-bit*  he  offers  it  to  the  other  that  he 
may  enjoy  it  also.  The  latter  offers  him  the  piece  that  is 
in  his  hand.  This  they  do,  especially  when  there  is  a  guest 
among,  them.  Whoever  happens  to  have  a  rich  piece  (  of 
meat  )  in  his  hand  will  offer  it  to  his  guest,  thus  honouring 
him  by  (offering)  it  after  he  himself  has  enjoyed  some  of  it. 
This  is  their  custom  at  table;  it  is  peculiar  to  some  other 
153      tribes,  but  not  to  all  the  natives  of  Ben-Ghazi;   for  he    who 

1  lit.  especially.     2  lit.   biting  with   the   front  teeth.     3  lit.  thigh. 
4  lit.  he  enjoyed  it  or  obtained  pleasure  from  it. 
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has  sat  at  the  table  of  the  rich  and  the  civilized  among 
them  thinks,  because  of  the  refined  service  and  excellent 
arrangements  he  is  sitting  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  great 
nobles  of  Constantinople. 

As  for  the  camel-drivers,  they  take  away  the  trotters, 
the  head,  the  stomach,  the  heart,  and  other  parts  (of  the 
sheep )  which  are  put  by  them  into  a  pot,  placed  on  fire 
and  boiled  a  little.  They  then  put  over  them  some  flour, 
rice,  pearl-wheat,  semolina,  or  whatever  else  they  can  find. 
When  it  is  well  cooked,  it  is  poured  into  a  wooden  dish,  and 
eaten  with  the  fingers^  before  it  gets  cold. 

After  we  had  rested  at  Sablkah  Well  for  about  three 
hours,  and  had  cooked  our  food  and  filled  our  water-skins, 
we  set  out  from  there  when  a  part  of  the  day  had  already, 
passed.  While  journeying,  and  when  the  sun  was  about  to 
set,  a  herd  of  deer  came  in  sight  a  long  way  off,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  kilometre.  Saleh  and  Said — two  of  the  soldiers 
that  accompanied  us — began  firing  at  them,  but  did  not  hit 
any  of  them.  The  deer  were  frightened  and  scattered  in  the 
desert,  but  were  not  far  from  us,  as  they  had  surrounded  us 
in  a  circle  Thereupon,  Mustafa,  the  corporal,  who  was  the 
best  shot  of  the  troops  which  had  accompanied  us,  fired  and  hit 
one  of  them  and  we  hastened  to  slay  it.  On  seeing  us,  the 
deer  cried  and  got  up  to  run,  trying  to  escape  from  us.  It 
was  wounded,  but  the  bullet  had  not  penetrated  deeply  into 
its  body,  having  only  passed  through  the  skin  and  seriously 
wounded  its  back.  Thereupon  the  aforesaid  Mustafa  pursued 
and  captured  it,  after  chasing  it  for  some  time.  He  then 
killed  it,  but  the  cry  of  this  deer,  as  we  advanced  to  capture 
it,  had  so  affected  me  that  I  was  unable  to  eat  any  of 
the  venison. 

Friday,  the  6th  of  October. — We  woke  up  to-day  at  lO 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  left  Sablkah  at  12.  The  troops 
went  ahead  on  foot   in    front    of   the    caravan,  because    the 

I  lit.  taken  and  snatched, 
29 
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weather  was  fine  and  pleasant  in  the  morning.  They  came 
upon  another  herd  of  deer  this  day,  and  Mustafa,  the  corporal, 
fired  a  shot  at  a  fat  one  and  hit  it.  The  Arabs  of  the  cara- 
van were  delighted  at  this  and  one  of  them,  a  young  man 
named  Sulaiman,  flayed  it,  while  riding  on  the  back  of  his 
camel  without  tearing  any  part  of  its  skin.  Then  he  opened 
Ij^  it^  and,  removing  the  entrails,  put  it  aside  for  cooking  in 
the  evening.  This  is  also  o.ie  of  the  characteristics  for 
which  the  Bedouins  are  remarkable,  viz :  they  can  do  while 
travelling  what  they  do  when  halting;  and  similarly,  when 
one  of  them  finds  a  lightly-laden  camel  he  rides  it,  and  while 
riding  he  sews  up  a  shirt  for  himself,  his  son,  or  his  slave, 
or  makes  a  pair  of  sandals,  or  takes  some  fibres  in  his  hand 
and  makes  a  strong  rope  from  them.  He  does  other  work,  or 
else  flings  himself  down  on  the  back  of  the  camel,  either  on 
his  face  or  on  his  back,  and,  thus  exposed  to  the  sun,  sleeps 
without  minding  the  jogging  of  the  camel,  which  to  us  is 
intolerable. 

The  day  on  which  we  left  Sablkah,  that  is  to  say  on 
Friday,  we  stopped  on  the  road  at  5-30  for  about  half  an 
hour,  for  food.  We  then  went  on,  and,  at  9  o'clock,  passed 
by  Wadi-el-Farigh  ( i.  e,  empty  valley )  which  is  printed 
on  the  map  attached  to  this  book.  Waqadiah  Well  lies 
to  the  north ;  and  we  halted  that  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert. 

After  I  had  given  the  signal  for  the  caravan  to  stop, 
every  soldier  and  driver  hastened  to  his  work.  Sergeant 
Saleh,  his  comrade  Said,  and  corporal  Mustafa  were  busy 
pitching  and  erecting  the  tents,  and  Corporal  Sulaiman  select- 
ing a  place  for  cooking.  He  put  the  store-boxes  in  a 
row  on  the  windward  side,  so  that  the  kitchen  might  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wind.  He  then  hastened  to  cook  the  food, 
while  Farrier  Corporal  Husain,  began  to  walk  the  horses 
slowly  up  and  down  to  refresh  them  from    fatigue,  drive    in 

I  lit.  he  ripped  up  its  breast, 


pegs  to  tie  them  up,  and  give  them  water  and  fodder.  The 
camel-drivers  were  busy  taking  down  the  loads  from  the 
backs  of  the  camels,  and,  after  having  done  so,  and  arranged 
them  properly  with  the  sides  of  my  particular  tent,  some  of 
them  occupied  themselves  with  looking  after  the  wants  of 
their  camels  while  others  with  cooking  their  food.  For  my 
part,  I  watched  the  proceedings  and  work  of  the  party,  and, 
when  all  had  finished  their  work,  I  took  a  chair  and,  plac- 
ing it  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  sat  down  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  charming  and  lovely 
scenery  which  God  has  created  in  it.  After  I  had  enjoyed 
a  little  rest,  I  found  that  the  languor  that  I  felt  during  the 
day  from  heat  and  fatigue  had  disappeared^.  There  is  no 
wonder  that  one  who  has  enjoyed  such  sights  as  those  which 
the  hands  of  Nature  has  laid  out,  and  has  smelt  the  odour 
of  the  sweet-smelling  plants,  and  wjiose  soul  has  been 
nourished  by  listening  to  the  thrilling  songs  of  the  desert  folk, 
especially  on  moonlight  nights  when  the  moon,  shining  on 
the  desert,  stretches  over  it  a  canopy  of  light  that  almost  i^^ 
dazzles  the  eyes,  must  needs  forget  all  the  troubles  and 
fatigues  he  has  undergone.  / 

After  I  had  rested  for  about  two  hours,  food  was  served, 
and  I  ate  with  great  relish.  I  then  went  to  my  comrades' 
tent  and  sat  down  with  them,  and  we  began  to  indulge  in 
drinking  tea^,  for,  indeed,  all  the  natives  of  that  country 
are  very  fond  of  tea  in  summer,  winter,  autumn,  and  spring. 
They  indulge  in  it,  without  fail,  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
even  when  on  a  journey;  and  so  also  did  my  companions,  for 
whenever  the  caravan  halted,  they  sat  in  their  tents,  and 
refreshed  themselves  with  tea  until  food  was  brought.  They 
drink  black  and  green  tea,  but  make  it  in  a  way  diflferent 
from  ours.  Thus  where  we  use  but  a  small  spoonful  of  tea, 
they  pat  into  the  pot  from  ten  to  fifteen  spoonsful  and  con- 
sequently it  becomes  very  black  and  bitter,  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  put  a  proportionate  amount  of  sugar  in  it  so  as 


I  lit.  its  effect  had  ceased.    2  lit.  bowls  of  tea, 
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to  reduce  the  bitterness.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  us 
to  drink  their  tea;  but,  wlien  I  sat  with  them,  and  they 
offered  me  a  cup,  I  took  a  portion  only  of  what  they  offered 
me,  and,  putting  it  in  a  large  cup,  poured  over  it  as  much 
tepid  water  as  would  reduce  it  to  the  strength  of  the  tea 
that  we  drink  in  our  country,  and  then  drank  it.  Three 
hours  after  this,  the  caravan  became  quiet,  the  voices  ceased^ 
and  every  one  betook  himself  to  bed,  and,  except  the  sentries, 
the  whole  party  slept  soundly. 

Saturday  the  7th  of  October. — When  two-thirds  of  the 
night  had  passed,  the  caravan  was  ordered ''^  to  get  ready  to 
start;  and,  after  an  hour,  we  started.  The  guide  of  the 
caravan  went  in  front  of  us  carrying  a  light  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  road,  and  saving  the  trouble  of  directing  us  by 
words  such  as  '  Go  to  the  right '  or  '  to  the  left, '  or  other 
such  phrases.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  day  we  arrived  at  Rasm 
Wells,  and  when  the  date-trees  which  grow  near  them 
appeared,  I  urged  my  horse  on  towards  them,  and,  dismount- 
ing under  one  of  the  date-palms,  took  shelter  in  its  shade. 
The  heat  that  day  was  moderate,  not  intense,  but  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south.  The  locality  has  very  fine  sand,  and 
is  undulating^,  for  which  reason  we  suffered  a  great  deal 
10  that  day.  We  also  suffered  (another)  trouble  that  day  as 
the  water  of  the  well  near  which  we  halted  was  very  bitter 
and  brackish.  Only  the  camels  and  the  camel-drivers  drank 
it,  and  they  reluct  antly.  We  were  then  compelled  to  quench 
our  thirst  by  the  water  with  which  we  had  provided  ourselves 
six  days  ago  at  Tailamun,  and  of  which  only  a  little  was 
left.  This  had  acquired  such  a  colour  and  taste  that  I  can- 
not describe  it,  because  we  had  applied  oil  to  the  water-skins 
before  our  departure,  in  order  to  stop  up  their  pores.  By  re- 
maining long  in  the  skins,  and  by  being  violently  shaken  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  by  heat,  and  by  absorbing  (  part  of) 
the    substance    of  the    leather    and  the  oil,    it    had    become 

I  lit.  was  still.     2  lit.  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  caravan.     3  lit,  that 
a  person  has  to  travel  up  and  down. 
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tainted  and  so  changed  that  none  of  us  would  hardly  give 
it  his  animals  at  home  to  drink — much  less  drink  it  himself. 
Moreover,  anyone  of  us  would  have  disdained  to  wash  his 
filthiest  and  dirtiest  clothes  in  it ;  and  as  I  had  not  pro- 
vided myself  before  the  journey  with  an  India-rubber  filter 
which  is  provided  for  such  impure  water — owing  to  my  hav- 
ing set  out  in  a  hurry  from  Constantinople,  as  has  been 
previously  described,  I  was  obliged  to  drink  of  it  against  my 
will,  in  spite  of  its  impurities. 

At  9  o'clock  we  left  Rasm  Wells  and  continued  travel- 
ling till  12  o'clock.  I  had  a  mind  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep 
that  night,  for  I  had  not  had  enough  sleep  the  night  before; 
but,  as  our  halting-place  that  night  was  in  an  extremely 
soft  and  sandy  place,  the  pegs  could  not  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  as  ( firmly  as )  was  necessary,  and  subsequently, 
when  at  midnight  a  strong  wind  arose  and  increased  in  vio- 
lence till  the  pegs  were  pulled  out.  We  were  a  long  time 
busy  trying  to  drive  in  the  pegs  and  repitch  the  tents,  but, 
when  we  found  that  it  was  of  no  avail,  we  struck  tents  at 
8  o'clock,  and  left  the  camp  at  9-5  o'clock,  and  after  two 
hours  arrived  at  Maraq  Well  (  where  we  did  not  halt,  but ) 
marched  past. 

Sunday  8th  October. — This  day  we  rested  on  the  road 
for  food  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  We  continued  our 
journey  crossing  the  desert.  We  also  passed  that  night  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert.  I  compared  in  my  mind  these  sandy 
tracts  over  which  we  were  passing  this  day,  with  the  desert 
of  Barqah  that  we  had '  traversed  before,  and  observed  a  great 
difference  between  them.  The  deserts  of  Barqah  are  divided 
into  two  parts;  one  of  them  is  called  Barqat-al-H antra  ( The 
Red  Barqah  )  and  the  other  Barqat-al-Baidthay  (The  White 
Barqah )  each  part  being  named  after  the  colour  of  its  soil. 
As  for  the  white  Barqah,  it  terminates  in  a  sandy,  calcare- 
ous, hard  soil,  quite  unsuited  for  successful^  cultivation.  The 
red  Barqah  is  a    great  desert,    the  soil  of    which  being    soft 
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157  and  red  contains  some  oily  matter.  Some  have  called  Ben- 
Ghazi  the  red  Barqah,  and  I  have  seen  this  in  some  geogra- 
phies. A  description  of  these  soils,  with  their  suitability  for 
agriculture,  has  already  been  given.  The  natives  of  this 
country  obtain  crops  in  years  of  fertility  from  one  seed  a 
hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-fold,  in  spite  of 
their  inexperience  in  agriculture  and  their  neglect  to  do  what 
would  improve  the  land.  But,  in  those  years  in  which  the 
rainfall  is  small,  there  is  famine  and  rise  of  prices  in  the 
country,  owing  to  lack  of  water  and  to  irrigation  being 
( solely )  dependent  upon  the  rainfall.  As  to  the  districts 
of  Barqah  which  are  uncultivated,  they  are  full  of  green 
herbage  and  forage  of  various  kinds,  which^ provide  sufficient 
fodder  for  thousands  of  cattle.  Some  of  this  herbage  has  a 
sweet  smell,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  when  any  pas- 
ser-by imagines  that  he  is  in  a  garden  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers.  If  wells  were  dug  in  the  deserts  of  Barqah  for 
irrigating  the  fields,  a  great  crop  of  grain  would  be  procured 
from  them,  such  as,  maize,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  similar 
crops,  which  should  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fertility  of 
these  lands,  and  that  this  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  many 
other  rich  lands.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  Ben- 
Ghazi,  such  as  cows,  goats,  camels,  sheep,  and  other  similar 
animals.  The  quality^  and  taste  of  all  pot-herbs  and  vege- 
tables which  grow  in  its  gardens,  are  ( so  good )  that  the 
melon  which  grows  in  that  soil,  and  is  only  watered  by  rain 
and  cultivated  on  very  primitive^  principles  is  far  better  in 
taste  and  larger  in  size  than  the  famous  melons  of  Diar-Bekr, 
which  are  carefully  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the   Tigris. 

Monday  the  9th  of  October. — ^We  set  out  from  the  camp 
at  11-45  this  day  and  did  not  halt  for  dinner,  as  we  were 
just  arriving^  at  Sabll  Well,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  date-palms  of  Jalu.  The  Arabs  who  accompanied  us 
had  spoken  highly  of  the  sweetness  of  the  water  there,  so 
I  ate  but  little  this  day  on  the    march  while  I    was  on    the 

1  lit.  richness.    2  lit,  simple.    3  lit,  on  the  point  of  arrival. 
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back  of  my  camel.  My  companions  had  had  enough  foo J ; 
but  I  had  put  off  eating  till  we  arrived  at  the  well,  as  I  was 
anxious^  to  have  a  draught  of  cold,  sweet  water,  in  order 
that  I  might  wash  down  the  nasty  taste^  of  the  brackish  and 
impure  water  which  I  had  been  drinking,  and  which  I  could 
hardly  swallow,  since  I  had  started  on  this  long  and  tedious 
journey.  The  nlore  I  heard  from  the  caravan  people^,  of 
the  qualities  of  the  water  of  this  well,  the  greater  became  my  158 
thirst  and  my  desire  to  arrive  at  the  water.  When  we  approached 
the  well,  I  urged  my  mare  on  towards  it,  but,  before  it  came 
in  sight,  it  was  nine  o'clock,  so  I  continued*  my  course  till 
I  reached  it,  after  having  suffered  a  grqat  deal  of  fatigue,  and 
my  mare  was  exhausted.  When  I  stood  near  it  I  saw  it 
was  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  sand  in  the  shape  of  a  creek 
a  metre  and  a  half  deep  and  six  metres  in  circumference. 
At  the  well  I  saw  a  girl  and  a  slave  who  had  both  descend- 
ed into  it,  but  the  water  had  not  more  than  covered^  their 
ankles.  They  had  been  filling  a  skin  with  the  water  which 
was  muddy  and  so  tainted  that  I  could  not  drink  a  single 
drop  of  it.  I  said  to  the  slave,  "  Is  there  any  other  well 
here  "  ?  He  replied,  "  There  is  a  well  over  there,  the  water 
of  which  is  cold,  sweet,  and  perfectly  clear. "  I  asked  him 
to  take  me  to  it,  adding  that  I  would  give  him  some  money, 
so  he  walked  on  before  me,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
date-palms  that  were  there,  I  following  him. 

After  walking  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  reached 
the  date-palms,  but  did  not  find  the  well.  The  further  I 
went  the  more  weary  and  thirsty  I  felt.  I  therefore  asked 
him  (  about  the  well  )  as  my  patience  was  indeed  exhausted. 
He  replied,  "  Here  it  is  in  front  of  us,  "  pointing  with  his 
finger  towards  a  hill;  and  immediately  afterwards  he  quick- 
ened his  pace,  beginning  to  run  quickly  on  his  thin  legs, 
which  neither  felt    weariness  nor    suffered    from    weakness^. 

1  lit.  sighing  for.  2  lit.  impurities.  3  lit.  tongue  or  lips  of  the 
people.  4  lit.  kept  on  exerting.  5  lit.  the  water  did  not  go  beyond. 
6  lit.  overtaken  by   languor. 
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We  went  on  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour  but  I  did  not 
find  the  well.  I  became  (  more  and  more  )  distressed  and 
every  minute  I  spent  in  covering  the  distance  seemed  to  me 
like  an  hour,  and  my  longing  to  reach  that  sweet  clear 
water  increased;  I  got  very  angry  with  that  lying  Bedouin, 
and  was  exasperated  at  his  deceit  and  his  telling  me  that 
distant  objects  were  near^.  So  I  urged  my  mare  on,  and 
she  galloped  with  me,  and  I  ordered  the  Bedouin  to  follow 
the  mare  at  full  speed  as  a  punishment  to  him  for  his  lying, 
hoping  to  reach  the  water,  in  order  to  quench  the  burning 
thirst  the  violence  of  which  had  become  intense.  I  thought 
I  had  by  this  means,  punished  the  Bedouin  for  his  lying; 
but  it  was  not  so  for  he  kept  running  in  front  of  the  mare 
so  that  she  almost  failed  to  overtake  him.  I  asked  him  about 
many  things  while  he  was  running  ahead  of  me,  and  he 
answered  me  without  pausing  or  hesitating.  We  went  on 
thus,  for  another  half  an  hour,  arriving  (  at  last  )  at  a  pit 
situated  between  the  date-palms.  This  pit  was  the  well 
about  which  the  Bedouin  had  informed  me.  I  dismounted 
from  the  mare,  which  was  breathing  hard^  from  the  fatigue 
she  had  undergone ;  but  the  Bedouin  was  not  affected,  and 
irg  showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  as  he  sat  down  talking  to  me 
just  as  if  I  had  met  him  at  the  well,  and  he  had  not  stirred 
a  step.  The  truth  is  that  the  endurance  of  the  Arabs  in 
covering  (long)  distances  and  their  swift  running  is  so  mar- 
vellous^ as  to  fill  one  with  wonder  and  surprise. 

The  well  we  had  arrived  at  was  triangulur,  its  mouth 
being  level  with  the  ground,  and  its  depth  being  about  five 
or  six  metres.  I  began  to  wonder*  how  we  were  to  draw 
water  from  it,  for  there  was  neither  rope  nor  bucket  there. 
The  Bedouin  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  any  vessel  with  you  ?  " 
I  at  once  took  out  a  leather  drinking  vessel  from  the  bag 
that  was  attached  to  the  mare's  saddle,  and  gave   it  to   him. 

I  i.  e.  and  his  telling  me  that  the  well  which  was  in  fact  far  away, 
was  near.  2  lit.  successively  ,  uninterruptedly.  3  lit.  a  freak  or  touch  of 
madness.      4  lit.  think. 
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Having  taken  it,  he  at  once  let  himself  down  into  the  well, 
and  disappeared  from  my  view  for  a  few  seconds.  He  then 
came  out  with  the  drinking  vessel  full  of  water  in  his  hand. 
I  was  as  pleased  as  a  child  at  seeing  the  clear  water,  and, 
taking  up  the  vessel,  quickly  put  it  to  my  mouth,  (  however 
only )  to  find  that  the  water  was  hot  and  very  brackish. 
My  joy  was  changed  (  at  once )  into  grief,  and  I  could 
not  drink  the  water  easily,  until  I  had  mixed  it  with 
some  essence  of  peppermint.  I  drank  a  few  draughts 
of  it  with  the  greatest  aversion,  and  quenched  my  thirst. 
The  Bedouin  was  expecting  thanks  from  me,  as  he  was 
certain^  that  I  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  the  water ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  the  cheerfulness  that  appeared  on  my 
face  on  our  arrival  at  the  well  was  changed^  into  frowning 
and  anger^  directly  I  had  tasted  the  stuff,  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  refrained  from  talking.  As  for  me  I  was  ponder- 
ing in  astonishment  at  the  Bedouin's  description  of  the 
sweetness  and  coolness  of  the  water,  and  I  realized  then  that 
we  did  not  properly^  appreciate  our  prosperous  country  and 
I  began  to  thank  God  for  the  great  blessings  He  had  con- 
ferred on  us — blessings  which  we  should  hardly  have  found, 
had  we  sought  them  in  such  a  desert,  and  offered  for  them 
the  whole  world^.  In  short,  I  was  obliged  to  drink  as  much 
of  that  water  as  would  allay  my  thirst,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  rest  near  it.  The  Bedouin  said  to  me,  "  There  is  another 
famous  well  better  than  this  among  the  date-palms  by  which 
we  are  sitting."  So  we  went  together  to  it,  and,  meeting  a 
lad  on  the  way,  we  sent  him  back  to  the  caravan  to  let  them 
know  our  whereabouts. 

The  sides  of  the  wells  existing  in  that  country  are,  owing 
to  want  of  stone,  made  of  stout  branches  of  the  date- 
palms,  placed  in  the  form    of  a  triangle,    one  upon    another.      i6o 

I  lit.  determined.  2  lit.  ceased  and  was  changed.  3  lit.  contraction, 
aversion  or  reserve.  4  lit.  according  to  its  worth;  we  have  not 
made  a  just  estimate  of  our  prosperous  country.  5  lit.  the  world  in  all 
its  parts. 
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When  the  Bedouin  went  down  the  well  to  take  out  some 
water  for  me,  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  space  ^  between  one 
piece  of  wood  and  the  other,  and  did  the  same  again  when 
he  ascended.  To  him  it  was  just  like  a  ladder  by  which  he 
descended  and  ascended  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  this 
manner  all  Arabs  go  down  those  wells  and  come  up  from 
them,  without  ( the  least )  difficulty. 

After  marching  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  arrived  at 
the  well  of  which  he  had  spoken.  I  really  found  its  water 
sweeter  than  that  of  the  previous  well — I  mean,  it  had  no 
brackish  taste.  This  day  I  was  troubled  very  much^  by  the 
heat,  the  intensity  of  which  did  not  abate  till  sunset.  I 
alighted  in  the  shade  of  a  date-palm  by  the  side  of  the  well, 
and,  spreading  a  carpet  there,  sat  on  it.  After  an  hour,  that 
is,  when  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  the  caravan  arrived.  I 
got  up  as  usual  to  look  round,  and  select  a  place  for  the 
tents  and  kitchen,  and  (likewise)  a  halting-place^  for  the 
camels.  While  I  was  thus  engaged.  Corporal  Mustafa  came 
up  to  me  and  informed  me  that  one  of  his  comrades  was 
unwell.  It  was  Corporal  Sulaiman  who  had  felt  a  violent 
thirst  on  the  road,  and  who,  when  he  came  to  the  water, 
disobeyed  my  instructions  about  drinking  only  a  little,  and 
continued  drinking  until  he  was  attacked  by  colic.  I  found 
him  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  rolling  on  the  sand.  I  had 
some  medicine  in  the  bag  attached  to*  my  mare's  saddle, 
besides  what  was  in  the  cases.  I  took  out  a  little  essence 
of  peppermint  from  the  bag,  and  made  him  drink  it.  He 
did  not  recover  till  he  had  slept  and  rested  for  two  hours. 

The  sand  of  the  place  where  we  passed  the  night  was 
so  thick  and  soft  that  our  feet  sank  into  it  ankle-deep.  It 
was  a  rough  ^  night  and  the  wind  blew  the  fine  sand  into  our 
food  vessels,  so  that  it  mixed  with  the  food  and  we  could 
partake  of  nothing  but  soup  that    night. 

I  lit.  gap.      2  lit.   felt  uneasy,      3  lit.  kneeling.      4  lit.  placed  on. 
5  lit.  stormy. 
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Tuesday  the  10th  of  October. — The  caravan  this  day* 
started  at  9-45  o'clock.  When  the  sun  rose  and  had  ascend- 
ed a  little  above  the  horizon,  the  camel-drivers  pointed  with 
their  fingers  to  a  hill  saying  *  Look  !  the  date-palms  of  Jalii 
have  come  in  sight'  ;  so  I  looked,  and,  looking  very  care- 
fully, could  see  nothing.  I  then  took  my  field-glasses  and 
looked  with  them,  and  there  appeared  to  me  at  a  distance 
the  vision  of  a  cloud^.  Two  hours  afterwards  it  appeared  161 
that  the  indistinct  object  that  I  had  seen  was  a  garden  of 
date-palms.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  camel-drivers  had 
seen  it  in  spite  of  its  great  distance,  for,  indeed,  those  who 
live  in  deserts  can  see  distant  places,  as  their  eye-sight  is 
sharper  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  whose  eye-sight 
IS  weak,  and  who  are  only  able  to  see  places  and  things 
that  are  near. 

As  I  had  despatched  Aba-Madyan  to  Jalu  two  days 
before,  and  ( ordered  him )  to  travel  day  and  night  so  as  to 
give  warning  of  our  coming,  the  officers  of  the  town  were 
awaiting  our  arrival  this  day.  As  we  approached  the  date- 
palms,  we  met  an  armed  policeman  who  was  sent  from  Jalu 
to  watch  our  approach.  I,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  go  be- 
fore me  and  followed  him  on  my  way  to  the  town  to  get  a 
place  ready  for  the  caravan.  I  reached  Government  House 
at  six  o'clock,  and  found  the  Governor;  Shukri  Bey,  the  Ad- 
jutant Commander;  a  number  of  officers;  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  town  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  policeman 
with  the  news  of  our  coming,  in  order  to  go  out  to  receive 
us.  I  lodged  at  Government  House,  and  began  receiving 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  After  I  had 
rested  for  a  while,  the  caravan  arrived,  and  we  selected  a 
site  for  it  outside  the  town,  close  to  Government  House,  and 
there  pitched  the  tents.  I  had  intended  staying  only  one 
day  in  Jalu,  but  had  to  remain  longer^  because  the  camels 
required  rest,  and  moreover,  I  had  to  provide  the  necessaries 
of  the  journey  for  such  natives  of  this  town  as    might    wish 

-^ —  .111    irr-  -  '"  iiM^^^^^— i^—  _ ^ TT- r^ ■ -—'-■■■ 

I  lit.  doud-like  phantom.    2  lit.  I  could  not  do  so. 
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to  accompany  us  to  Kafrah,  and  because  the  camel-dfivers 
had  to  provide  fodder  of  inferior  dates  for  their  camels  and 
get  the  skins  ready  for  water.  Consequently  our  journey  had 
to  be  postponed  until  Thursday. 

As  I  knew  the  carelessness  of  Arabs  in  making  proper 
provision^  for  a  journey,  I  ordered  them  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  plentiful  (  supply  of )  dates  as  fodder  for  their  camels 
in  the  dreadful  desert  and  endless  wastes,  and  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  sufficient  number  of  water-skins.  I  (  also  ) 
informed  them  that  I  would  give  none  but  my  soldier  comrades 
a  drink  of  the  water  which  I  had  provided  for  myself,  and 
that  I  meant  before  starting  to  weigh  the  dates  which  they 
had  provided,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  would  be  enough 
for  the  camels  or  not.  I  likewise  determined  to  count  the 
water-skins.  Then  every  one  hastened  to  lay  in  a  stock  of 
what  was  necessary,  and  to  make  good  the  deficiencies.  After 
our  dinner  I  went  up  to  the  bags  of  provisions  and  stores, 
J 52  and  opening  them,  took  out  as  much  as  would  be  sufficient 
for  us  from  Jalu  to  Kafrah  and  back^,  and  deposited  the 
rest  with  the  Governor,  intending  thereby  to  lighten  our  heavy 
loads,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  plenty  of  water,  for  we 
were  compelled  to  carry  as  much  water  as  would  suffice  for 
a  hundred  hours :  this  was  the  journey^  between  Abit-Tifl 
and  Zaighin  Wells. 

As  for  Jalu,  it  is  a  town  resembling  an  island  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  sand,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  district  of 
Jalu  which  is  one  of  the  districts  of  the  division  of  Ben- 
Ghazi.  There  are  in  Jalu  2000  houses,  12  mosques,  and  two 
monasteries,  each  of  the  last  containing  a  school  on  the 
ancient  system,  the  population  being  nearly  6,000  males  and 
females.  The  number  of  the  date-palms  that  grow  round 
about  the  village  is  about  6,600.  Hence  Jalu  is  a  town  en- 
compassed by  a  sea  of  sand,  and  further  by  a  belt*  of  date- 
palms.    The  people    of  this    town  have    traded  from    olden 

1  lit.  in  taking  precaution.  2  lit.  going  and  coming.     3  lit.  distance. 
4  lit.    sea. 


times  in  merchandise  imported  from  the  Soudan.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  many  rich  men  in  Jalu  where  the  slave  trade 
was  formerly  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and  ivory  and  ostrich 
feathers  were  in  (  great )  demand,  and  fetched  much  higher 
prices.  Since  the  trade  in  slaves  has  at  last  been  stopped, 
and  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  have  begun  to  be  imported  in 
large  .quantities  from  all  the  coasts  of  Africa,  they  have  lost 
the  trade  from  which  they  used  to  derive  their  living.  Con- 
sequently their  means  of  sustenance  are  confined  to  the  great 
number  of  date-palms  that  are  planted  in  their  village,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said  before,  their  land  is  not  suitable  for 
agriculture,  owing  to  its  being  full  of  sand.  They  eat  the 
dates  instead  of  bread,  and  sell  the  surplus  dates  to  caravans 
going  to  Kafrah  and  the  Soudan,  and,  with  the  money  ( so 
acquired )  they  purchase  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are 
few  and  very  limited.  In  the  strips  of  ground  between  the 
date-palms  which  they  have,  with  much  trouble,  rendered  fit 
for  cultivation,  some  of  the  inhabitants  grow  a  few  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  black-pepper  plants,  and  other  vegetables  in  small 
quantities. 

Their  houses  are  built  of  sandstone  dug  out  of  the  top 
strata  of  sand,  also  of  sticky  sandy  mud  dug  out  of  the 
aforesaid  strata,  and  of  the  long  branches  and  roots  of  date- 
palms.  Some  do  not  use  mud  at  all,  but  are  content  with 
the  branches  of  the  date-palms,  as  their  object  is  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  from  the  rain; 
for  rain  does  not  fall  in  Jalu  except  once 'in  every  eight  or 
ten  years.  When  it  does  fall,  the  people  of  the  village  be-  163 
seech^  God  to  stop  it,  for,  if  it  continued  for  a  short  time,  their 
houses  would  melt  down  just  as  salt  dissolves  in  water.  They 
do  not  need  rain,  for  they  have  no  agriculture.  They  water 
their  date-palms  and  whatever  vegetables  they  grew,  with 
the  very  brackish  water  which  they  draw  out  of  their  wells. 
There  is  no  well  at  Jalu,  the  water  of  which  is  sweet ;  rather, 
the  water  is  so  extremely  brackish  and  bitter  that,  if  a  small 

I  lit.  appeal  and  pray  to. 
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quantity  of  it  be  used  in  a  cofifee-pot,  no  one  can  drink  it^.  It 
is  their  custom  to  cool  the  water  in  skins  at  night,  by  which 
means  the  effect  of  brackishness  is  somewhat  lessened ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  gets  warm  it  again  tastes  as  brackish  as  ever. 
People  like  us  could  not  drink  it.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Jalu  drink  this  water:  any  one  among  them  who 
is  well-to-do^,  or  is  fond  of  drinking  tea  obtains  his  water 
from  the  wells  of  Abit-Tifl,  which  are  situated  at  a  distance 
of  eight  hours'  ( journey )  from  the  village.  The  houses  in 
Jalu  have  no  windows  looking  out  of  doors,  and  the 
windows  in  the  inside  of  the  houses  have  no  glass,  but  thick 
wooden  shutters. 

The  floors  of  the  houses,  are  not  as  in  a  civilized  country 
paved  with  stones  or  wood,  but  consist  of  sand  in  its  natural 
state.  Therefore  every  one  who  walks  about  in  the  streets  of 
Jalu  or  in  its  houses,  (finds)  his  foot  sinks  ankle-deep  into 
the  sand.  A  person  cannot  go  round  the  streets  with  shoes 
on^  or  with  a  pair  of  galoshes,  so  it  is  necessary  for  one  who 
wishes  to  go  about  to  wear  a  pair  of  top  boots.  Some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  district  spread  carpets,  felt  rugs,  or 
similar  coverings  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  or 
sleeping  on.  The  majority,  however,  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  provide  themselves  with  any  of  these  ( conveniences);  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  sit  down  or  sleep  on  the  sand.  When 
the  sand,  in  course  of  time,  gets  dirty  and  (  consequently  ), 
useless*  (  for  this  purpose  ),  they  remove  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  spans,  arid  throw  it  outside  the  town.  They  then 
bring  fresh  sand  and  put  it  down  in  place  of  the  old,  and  thus 
renew  their  beds  and  furniture. 

As  the  sand  is  very  fine    and    fresh,  it    is    exceedingly 

clean.     If  a  man  with  white   clothes    were  to  lie  down    and 

roll  in  it,  not  the  least  particle    of  dirt  would    adhere  to  his 

clothes.     As  the  soil  of  the  streets,  houses,  and  all  other  parts 

of  Jalu  is  sandy,  its  inhabitants  have    acquired    perfect  skill 

I   lit.  no  one  can  take  a  draught  of  it.  2  lit.  one  leading  a  comfort- 
able life.     3  khof  is  a  shoe  or  boot  in  yellow  leather,    4  lit.  spoiled. 
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in  the  art  of  tracking.  They  know  one  another  by  footprints 
on  the  sand,  just  as  they  recognize  one  another  by  the  face. 
If,  for  instance,  Zaid  passed  by  a  place  with  some  persons, 
then  a  person  who  knows  Zaid  in  that  place  would  recognize 
him  by  his  footprint,  without  any  body  telling  him  that  it 
was  Zaid's  footprint,  and  he  would  say  to  you  that  Zaid 
passed  here.  It  is  still  more  wonderful  that  they  know  what 
happened  at  his  passing,  by  looking  at  the  depth  of  the  mark 
of  the  footsteps  visible  in  the  sand.  I  would  like  to  mention 
here  a  certain  story  I  heard  about  the  great  skill  of  the 
natives  of  Jalu  in  the  art  of  tracking.     It  is  as  follows.— 

While  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  who  is  a  native  of 
Ben-Ghazi,  was  enquiring  in  its  streets  about  a  native  of 
Jalu,  he  passed  a  woman  and  asked  her  whether  she  had  seen 
him  passing  by  that  place  or  not.  She  at  once  answered 
that  she  had  not  seen  him,  but  immediately  looked  on  the 
ground,  and  then  raised  her  head,  and,  pointing  to  the  mark  of 
a  footprint,  said,  "  Yes,  the  man  has  passed  here.  Walk  in 
his  track,  and  you  will  find  where  he  is  ".  The  Commissioner 
went,  in  his  tracks  as  she  suggested,  until  he  came  to 
the  end  of  them,  and  there  found  the  man.  And  these 
were  the  above-mentioned  Commissioner's  own  words^. 

It  is  said  that  nothing  is  stolen  at  Jalu,  owing  to  its 
people  being  skilled  in  tracking ;  however,  when  an  occasional 
theft  is  committed  there,  the  thief  is  at  once  arrested.  It  is 
related  that  a  man  intended  one  day  to  steal  some  dates 
from  one  of  the  gardens.  It  occurred  to  him  to  borrow  a 
donkey  from  one  of  his  friends,  and  from  off  its  back  to 
steal  the  dates,  lest  his  footprints  should  be  detected.  When 
it  was  dark  he  obtained^  a  big  leather  bag,  and,  placing  it 
on  the  donkey's  back  mounted  the  animal  and  proceeded  to 
the  garden  which  he  meant  to  go^.  He  climbed  the  date- 
palm    without  treading    on    the    ground,     and,    having     cut 

I  lit.  told  us  with  his  own  mouth.    2  lit.  ftim^d  at  or  designed  upon. 
3  lit,  he  had  in  mind  or  fancied, 
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off  a  good  many  bunches,  put  them  into  his  bag^  till 
it  was  full.  He  then  returned  to  his  house  and,  early- 
next  morning,  returned  the  donkey  to  the  owner.  When 
the  owner  of  the  date-palms  saw  that  his  property  had  been 
stolen,  he  proclaimed  it  in  the  village,  whereupon  some  of 
the  elders  went  to  the  scene  of  the  theft,  and  began  care- 
fully to  examine  the  tracks;  but,  finding  no  footprints  of  any 
person  there,  they  thought  it  very  strange.  But,  after  a  short 
time,  their  eyes  fell  on  the  footprints  of  a  donkey,  and  they 
said  to  the  owner  of  the  date-palms,  "  It  is  such  and  such 
165  a  person's  donkey  that  has  stolen  your  property. "  There- 
upon the  man  and  the  elders  went  to  the  owner  of  the  don- 
key and  said  to  him,  "  Last  night  your  donkey  stole  a  large 
quantity  of  dates  from  the  date-palms  of  such  an  one."  At 
first  the  man  was  overwhelmed  by  surprise;  but  soon  after- 
wards his  fear  subsided,  and  he  said,  "  My  donkey  was  last 
night  with  such  an  one,  who  has  now  returned  it  to  me.  " 
On  hearing  this,  the  elders  and  the  owner  of  dates  returned 
to  the  date-palms,  looked  at  the  footprints  of  the  donkey, 
and  followed  its  tracks,  till  they  came  at  last  to  the  house 
of  the  man  who  had  borrowed  the  donkey  on  the  previous 
day.  On  searching  the  house  they  found  the  dates  in  it. 
His  case  was  referred  to  the  authorities,  and,  as  he  could  not 
exonerate  himself,  he  was  punished  for  the  theft. 

There  are  innumerable  flies  in  Jalu,  and,  one,  seeing  them 
thinks  that  this  is  the  very  birthplace  of  flies.  I  could  not  sit 
in  my  tent  during  the  remainder  of  this  day,  without  a 
screen,  but,  rather  ordered  the  mosquito-curtain  I  carried  with 
me  to  be  put  up,  and  I  also  put  the  table  and  chair  under 
it,  and,  protected^  in  this  way,  ate  my  dinner  and  also  wrote 
what  I  wished  to  write.  When  it  was  night  all  trace  of 
the  flies  disappeared;  I  took  my  meal  at  the  Governor's  this 
night,  and,  after  staying  for  a  while,  returned  to  my  own 
tent,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  caravan. 

I  lit.  the  bag  that  he  got  ready.    2  lit.  under  the  curtajn. 
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Wednesday  the  nth*  of  October. — We  thought  that  we 
would  remain  the  day  at  JSlu,  in  order  that  our  comrades 
might  make  good  their  deficiencies,  and  our  camels  should 
have  enough  forage  and  water;  because  the  custom  is,  when 
it  is  intended  to  cover  a  long  distance  in  a  waterless  country, 
to  make  the  camels  drink  plenty  of  water  there  (  i,  e.  in 
Jalu  )  and  send  them  out  to  pasturage,  and  on  their  return 
from  grazing,  to  make  them  drink  again,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  quickly  become  thirsty  on  the  road.  As  the  South 
wind  was  blowing  violently  and  raising  the  sand  this  day  at 
Jalu,  I  could  get  no  rest  in  the  tents.  My  body  needed 
washing^  after  all  it  had  undergone  on  the  journey.  I,  there- 
fore, went  to  the  Governor's  House  and  had  a  hot  bath,  and 
then  had  my  hair  and  beard  trimmed^.  Now,  two  persons  stood 
on  my  right  and  left  (  respectively  )  with  fans  in  their  hands, 
driving  away  the  flies  from  me.  I  then  entered  the  bed  cham- 
ber^  and  shutting  the  door  and  windows  lay  down  on  the  bed. 
I  found  the  house  of  this  Governor  clean  and  well-furnished  155 
as  he  had  no  family  in  Jalu :  the  bed  on  which  I  lay  was 
clean  and  had  a  mosquito-curtain.  I  was  very  careful  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  flies :  but  all  my  precautions  were  in 
vain,  for  flies  entered  and  interfered  with    the   rest    which    I 

(  greatly  )  needed  after  the  hot  bath.     (  Besides  )  it    was    the 
time  for  the  midday    siesta. 

The  mosquitoes  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  suffered  from 
them  nine  years  ago  in  Ja'abub,  when  I  had  no  curtain  with 
me.  When  I  retired  I  had  been  obliged  to  lock  the  doors,  close 
the  windows,  (  and  other  openings  ),  and  to  remain  in  complete 
darkness,  in  order  that  my  hands  might  rest  a  little  from 
continually  driving  away  the  mosquitoes,  for,  not  being  ac- 
customed to  darkness,  they  at  once  get  away*  through  the 
holes  in  the  wall. 

It  is  out  of  the  question^  to  leave  food  uncovered  in 
Jalu  and  Ja*abub,  for  the  mosquitoes  in  swarms^  make  raids 

I.  lit.  purification.  2  lit.  suth  hair  as  had  grown  too  long  shaved 
off.  3  lit.  room  which  he  adopted  for  sleeping.  4  lit.  to  be  defeated  or 
to  retire  outside.     5  lit.  it  was  considered  unlawful.    6  .lit.  large  armies. 
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upon  it  and  seize  it.  When  we  wer^e  partaking  of  our  food 
at  Ja'abub  with  our  comrades  in  a  place  where  the  light 
came  in,  a  person  used  to  stand  at  the  side^  of  each  one  of 
us  with  a  fan  in  his  hand  to  drive  away  the  flies;  but  often 
that  was  not  sufficient,  for  we  were  forced^  to  eat  the  food 
with  one  hand,  and  drive  away  the  mosquitoes  with  the  other. 
Every  one  who  wished  to  write  with  ink  had  continually 
to  drive  away  the  mosquitoes  with  his  left  hand,  or  else  he 
would  have  found,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  third  line,  that 
the  first  two  lines  had  been  smudged 3.  For  my  part,  I 
used  to  record  with  a  lead  pencil,  the  events  of  my  journey 
in  these  regions. 

The  sand  is  an  addition  to  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes 
and  assaults  of  flies  at  Jalu.  Whatever  precautions  a  person 
may  take,  and  whatever  efforts  and  means  he  may  expend 
on  it,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  eat  food  free  from  sand. 
It  often  scatters  throughout  the  places  where  men  live.  The 
air  is  filled  with  minute  particles  of  it,  and  therefore  one 
cannot*  chew  one's  food  much  while  eating.  Owing  to  this, 
it  is  necessary  that  liquid  food  such  as  stew  and  soup  should 
be  taken  in  preference  to  other  forms.  In  spite  of  the  great 
care  that  cooks  bestow  in  the  matter  of  cooking,  the  flies  and 
sand  get  mixed  with  the  food  in  the  cooking-pots,  and  as 
soon  as  the  food  is  brought  to  the  table  and  the  covers  re- 
l5jr  moved  from  the  dishes  and  plates,  the  flies  make  a  raid  and 
completely  cover  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  these 
troublesome  little  insects  except  by  perse verence^;  and  it 
seems  as  though,  in  every  morsel,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
must  needs  be  a  number  of  mosquitoes,  so  much  so,  that 
during  my  stay  in  Jalu  I,  to  be  sure,  never  drank  coffee 
without  finding  one  or  two  flies  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
Whenever  I  complained  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  what 
I  suffered  from  the  flies,  they  replied  to  me  saying,  "  What 
will  you  do  if   you    happen  to    remain  with    us  during    the 

I  lit.   head,      2  lit.  necessity  compelled  us.      3    lit.  effaced.    4  lit. 
should  not,    5  lit,  severe  fightin|^. 
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months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  dates  ripen  and  the 
mosquitoes  increase  considerably^?."  I  could  not  remain  in 
the  tents  owing  to  the  blowing  of  the  South  wind,  so  I  took 
my  meals  in  the  Governor's  House,  and  passed  the  night  with 
him.  At  daybreak,  I  got  up  from  my  bed  and  went  to  the 
place  where  my  comrades  had  passed  the  night;  and  we 
began  to  make  the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

Thursday  the  12th  of  October. — When  the  Bedouins 
encamp  in  an  inhabited  place,  they  take  a  long  time  to  get 
on  the  move  again  and  march  from  it — a  proof  of  which  is 
that  our  departure  this  morning  from  Jalu  to  the  site  of 
Abit-Tifl  took  place  at  1-30. 

On  the  way  I  met  Faqih  Yusuf  ^Aqld  (  the  Counsellor ) 
a  magistrate  of  Wadai,  that  is,  one  of  its  Amirs.  The  afore- 
said Faqlh  had  escorted  a  caravan  belonging  to  the  ruler  as 
far  as  Ben~Ghazi,  and,  having  sold  the  merchandise  or  bartered 
it  for  other  goods,  returned  to  Wadai.  This  caravan  was 
composed  of  twenty-five  followers  and  a  hundred  camels.  The 
moment  the  first  meeting  took  place  between  me  and  the 
aforesaid  Faqih  Yusuf,  a  great  friendship  sprang  up  between 
us  ;  though  the  man  in  question  was  a  negro  !  yet  he  was 
very  well-bred,  polite,  and  well-spoken,  and  as  far  as  possible 
learned,  a  poet,  and  signs  of  great  intelligence  were  mani- 
fest in  his  eyes ;  though  he  was  grave-looking  yet  always  he 
had  a  smiling  countenance.  Though  I  did  not  question  him 
about  his  age,  I  guessed  that  he  was  then  between  forty  and 
forty-five.  After  conversing  with  him  for  a  short  time,  I 
parted  from  him  in  the  hope^  of  meeting  him  again  some  day. 
I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  remain  in  his  company,  as  he 
had  women  in  his  caravan. 

Our  arrival  at  Abit-Tifl  Wells  was  at  11-30.  When 
the  sun  was  about  to  set,  the  caravan  of  Faqih  Yusuf  also 
arrived  and  encamped  at  a  place  that  was  a  hundred  metres 
distance  from  us.     When  the  sheep  were  killed  for  our  caravan, 

I  lit.  manifold.     2  lit,  promising. 
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I  sent  a  very  fat    sheep    out    of   courtesy  to    the    aforesaid 
(Faqlh  Yusuf). 

Thousands  of  flies  had  accompanied  us  along  with  the 
personages  who  had  come  out  to  see  us  off.  The  flies  bit^ 
our  hands,  mouths,  and  faces  the  whole  day  in  a  most  irrita- 
ting manner,  and  they  remained  with  us,  like  fellow-travellers, 
during  the  night.  The  inside  of  the  tent  was  full  of  these 
little  flying^  insects,  which  nothing  could  daunt,  so  much  so 
that  one  would  think  that  the  inside  of  the  tent  was  spread 
with  black  broad  cloth. 

Abit-Tifl  Wells  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Desert  and  are  nothing  but  holes,  the  depth  of  each  not  ex- 
ceeding a  metre  or  two.  If  one  digs  down  here  a  metre  or 
two  at  any  point,  water  gushes  out  and  never  runs  short, 
however  much  be  taken  from  it.  Though  the  water  of  Abit- 
Tifl  (  well  )  is  sweet  and  clear^,  yet,  owing  to  the  existence 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  it,  any  clothes  or  linen  washed  in 
it  tear  at  the  slightest  touch.  Even  the  Ben-Ghazi  officials, 
who  are  in  the  district  of  Jalu,  do  not  have  their  clothes  washed 
in  Jalu,  as  its  water  is  brackish  and  soap  does  not  produce 
a  lather;  hence  they  send  them  to  their  native  village,  which 
is  about  eighty  hours'  journey  from  the  district.  Just  as  the 
caravans  that  go  to  Wadai  fill  their  skins  here  with  the  water 
required  for  their  journey*  in  that  vast  desert,  so  those  who 
come  from  Wadai  take  their  necessary  supply  of  water  from 
the  Zaifin  Wells  that  are  far  away  from  Abit-Tifl  which  is  the 
first  safe  halting-place.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
natives  of  Jalu  carry  their  water  in  skins  from  this  place ;  but 
the  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  any  sign  such  as  trees  etc.  above 
these  wells.  Until  you  reach  them,  they  are  undistinguishable 
from  the  rest.  • 

We  passed  the  night  in  our  tent,  which  was  full  of  flies, 
getting  as  much  rest  as  was  possible.     I  hoped    to   continue 

I  lit.  kissed.    2  lit.  travelling.    3  lit.  transparent.    4  lit.  the  portion 
which  they  will  cross  or  cover. 
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our  journey  in  the  morning;  but  because  of  the  accounts  and 
descriptions  given  by  the  Arabs  that  the  caravans  which  come 
to  Abit-Tifl  dare  not  enter  the  desert  unless  they  stop  for 
five  or  six  days  to  feed  and  water  their  camels  well,  I  changed  169 
my  mind  about  marching,  and  gave  instructions  for  making 
a  stay  there. 

Friday  the  13th  of  October. — This  day  was  not  one  on 
which  one  had  to  awaken  (  early ),  and  so  I  remained  sleeping 
until  I  had  slept  my  fill.  When  I  got  up^  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  sun  had  risen  a  long  time.  My  tent  was  at  that 
time  filled  with  visitors;  among  them  were  Faqlh  Yusuf, 
'Ubaidallah,  Abdur-Rahman  and  Sheikh  Shu'aib  Yunis,  res- 
pectable natives  of  Jalu  who  were  accompanying  us  on  our 
journey  to  Kafrah,  and  Syed  Sanusi's  cousin,  Syed  Mahomed, 
the  son  of  Salatan,  and  his  two  sons,  Mansur  Effendi,  and 
my  other  companions  on  the  road. 

We  met  one  another  and  sat  down  in  a  circle^  :  I  had 
nothing  but  two  chairs  to  sit  on,  so  I  offered  one  to  Faqih 
Yusuf,  and  sat  down  on  the  mat  with  the  rest.  Our  meeting 
was  very  quiet :  we  had  met  together  out  of  good  fellowship^ 
and  for  society,  but  it  resembled  a  court  of  justice,  for  such 
was  the  gravity  and  awe  that  reigned.  The  custom  of  cere- 
monious greeting  is  much  observed  among  the  Bedouins,  for, 
unless  you  say  several  times,  "  Please  sit  down,  "  and  show 
every  person  his  seat,  he  will  never  sit  down.  Even  when  my 
friends  came  into  my  tent,  they  stood  on  their  feet,  hanging 
their  heads,  and  observing  the  etiquette  of  these  customs. 
After  my  repeated  requests  that  they  should  make  themselves 
comfortable,  their  leaders  sat  down  with  great  politeness  and 
deference.  But  the  young  men  such  as  'Ubaidallah,  Abdur- 
Rahman,  and  the  two  sons  of  Ibn  Salatan,  hanging  their 
heads,  sat  on  their  knees,  and  showed  such  extreme  reverence, 
to  those  who  were  more  advanced  in  age  than  they,  that 
they  did  not  open  their  mouths,  or  utter  a  single  word.  When 

I  lit.  my  eyelids  opened  from  sleep.    2  lit,  we  formed  a  circle  by  our 
sitting.     3  lit.  affection. 
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any  conversation  was  directed  towards  them,  they  gave  brief 
and  short  answers  in  a  very  low  and  soft  tone.  If  any  voice 
reached  the  outside  of  the  tent  it  must  have  been  mine. 

After  half  an  hour  the  visitors  dispersed,  each  going  to 
170  his  own  place.  Now  it  was  our  duty  to  return  the  visit  of 
Faqlh  Yiisuf;  and,  when ,  I  began  making  preparations  to  go 
to  him,  a  note  came  inviting  me  and  all  my  companions  to 
dine  with  him.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  that  day  was  greater 
than  on  any  other  day.  As  the  wind  blew  from  the  South, 
our  tent  was  full  of  hot  and  stifling  air,  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  sit  inside  it.  Similarly, 
no  one  could  go  outside  the  tent  for  recreation  in  the  open 
air,  owing  to  its  being  full  of  sand,  and  the  effect  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  shining  on  the  tent.  However,  I  sat  in  the  shade 
that  fell  at  the  side  of  the  tent  for  the  space  of  a  cubit 
looking  at  the  diligence  with  which  the  caravan  people 
were  doing  their  work.  Some  of  the  Arabs,  being  at 
the  time  denuded  of  clothes  down  to  their  waists,  were  busy 
washing  their  loin-cloths^ ,  and  some  their  shirts,  while  others 
(were  busy  )  filling  the  water-skins.  All  were  taking  as  much 
advantage  from  the  water  (as  possible),  as  if  they  were  say- 
ing goodbye  to  the  water  for  a  long  time.  The  Arabs  worked 
diligently  and  with  great  energy  until  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
temperature  was  40'  in  the  shade  and  48°  in  the  sun,  all 
this  time  being  half-naked  and  bare-headed  under  the  sun. 
This  is  one  of  the  sights  that  fills  the  spectator  with  amazement 
and  bewilderment  when  he  sees  them.  As  for  me,  though 
I  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  tent,  T  could  not  bear  to  put 
down  my  umbrella  from  my  hand,  or  remove  my  blue^  spec- 
tacles from  my  eyes.  Meanwhile  my  gaze  was  directed  towards 
the  sky.  What  I  saw  caused  me  to  ejaculate,  "  Good  heavens  !^ 
how  strange  is  this  sight  !  "  This  Was  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  had  stood  before  such  a  Scene. 

1  See  foot-note  on  page  155  for  I/tram,    2  Ht.  of  water  colour.    3  lif. 
praised  be  God. 
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Saturday  the  14th  of*October. — When  it  was  early  morning, 
we  began  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  It  was  then 
II  o'clock.  Now^  the  real  journey  in  the  waterless  deserts 
begins.  As  the  caravan  of  the  Faqih  was  not  to  go  with  us, 
I  went  to  him,  and,  after  bidding  farewell,  we  started^  towards 
our  destination.  But  in  consequence  of  the  camel-drivers  being  171 
overslow  in  loading  the  burdens,  and  consequently,  delaying 
the  caravan*  for  about  two  hours,  these  fellows  deserved  a  slight 
punishment,  so  I  made  them  march  without  halting,  even  for 
a  single  minute,  till  half  past  one  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They 
were  compelled  to  have  their  food  on  the  backs  of  the  camels, 
following  my  example,  as  I  took  my  midday  meal  on  horse- 
back. There  was  no  sign  of  wind  this  day,  and  the  temperature 
was  38°  in  the  shade  and  48°  in  the  sun.  We  were  extremely 
distressed  by  the  heat.  As  I  had  eaten  some  dates,  biscuits, 
and  a  portion  of  a  camel's  tongue,  which  I  had  had  boiled  at 
Jalu,  and  ( taken  )  some  camel's  milk,  I  felt  very  thirsty  every  few 
minutes,  and  endeavoured  to  abate  my  thirst*  by  continually 
drinking  camel's  milk.  Do  not  think,  when  I  say  that  the  tempera- 
ture was  38''  in  the  shade  and  48^  in  the  sun,  that  we  came 
across  forests  with  trees  and  shade  that  had  a  pleasant  breeze; 
for  our  journey  was  in  a  straight  line  over  a  desert,  and  it 
was  difficult  for  us  to  find  a  single  tree,  or  even  dry  fire- 
wood !  I  mean  to  say  that,  when  I  took  out  the  thermo- 
meter from  its  case,  the  temperature  was  38°;-  but,  when  I 
exposed  the  thermometer  to  the  sun,  according  to  rule,  the 
mercury  rose  to  48''.  It  may  be  that  the  breeze,  that  blew 
around  us  at  the  time,  or  rather  the  burning  Simoon^  was  of 
this  temperature. 

Had  there  been  in  reality  no  difference  in  form  there 
would  have  been  no  difference  at  all  between  this  part  of 
the  great  African  desert  and  the  sea  in  which  there  is  no 
safety,  for  a  person  travelling  in  the  desert  imagines  that  he 
is  voyaj^ing  on  the  sea,  because  whatever  distance  he  covers 

I  lit.  and  henceforth.     2  lit.  directed  our  course.     3  lit.  delaying  the 
g^rayan  from  proceeding  (  on  its  journey  ).    4  lit.  heat, 
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in  it,  he  sees  no  change  in  the  horizon,  no  object,  but  only 
boundless  space  !  There  are  neither  buildings  nor  trees  with 
which  to  divert  one's  mind  from  the  weariness  experienced 
on  account  of  the  barren  scenes.  So  ( barren  are  they )  that 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  even  to  meet  with  a  small  bird 
in  some  parts  of  this  great  desert.  But  the  difference  is 
this  that  although  those  who  go  on  the  sea  do  not  reach  land, 
nor  do  they  perceive  the  optical  delusion  of  land  yet  their 
sight  remains  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  raging  sea,  where- 
172  as,  in  the  desert,  the  eyes  continually  see  those  fictitious  lakes 
and  seas^ — mirages  which  are  nothing  but  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion. Such  being  our  experience  today,  (we  thought)  we 
were,  as  usual  rapidly  passing  among  many  such  (delusive) 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty^. 

The  effect  of  the  glare  of  the  sun  at  this  time  was  so 
strong,  especially  towards  sunset^  that  even  the  radial 
lines  reflected  by  the  sand  gleamed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  appeared  as  if  it  had  become 
a  fiery  flame :  in  short,  the  desert  appeared  to  be  a 
blazing  sea.  But  the  dark-coloured  eyes  of  the  Bedouins, 
being  used  to  these  conditions,  were  not  at  all  affected  by  that 
intense  heat  and  the  glare  of  those  radial  lines  ;  on  my  part, 
while  I  had  been  continuously  wearing  my  spectacles,  and 
could,  in  no  circumstances  remove  them  even  for  one  moment, 
I  was  impressed  by  its  lack  of  effect  on  the  Bedouins. 
The  glasses  of  my  spectacles,  being  of  blue  colour,  served 
as  a  protection  to  the  eyes.  Whenever  I  removed  the 
spectacles  from  my  eyes  for  cleaning  or  wiping  them  when 
necessary,  I  felt  an  inflamation  in  my  eyes,  and  at  once  put 
them  on  again.  Indeed,  one  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
advantages — in  fact,  the  necessity — of  blue  glasses  for  those  who 
travel  in  deserts,  because,  besides  being  a  protection  to  the 
eyes  from  the  severe  glare,  they  also  act  as  shields  against 
the  wind,  especially  the  scirocco,  and  the  sand  which  the  wind 

1  lit.  imaginary  seas.      2  lit.    sight.      3  lit.    when  the  sun  declines 
from  the  meridian. 


^«^J5i^t^%f£JJ^^^  \<lom9^[  ^^tm^jt^^mm-  t)v;  dba  iTud  ,tfel  rjmnev^ 

^,    ,Then  the  sun  began  to  set  and  the,  great    fatigue/ that 

we  had  suttered  for  eight  pr  ten  hours  began  to  lessen,,  ana 
rV/oTTatiuQ  nhy^  bsgiJvTroD  I  ,l)j>o'!  iirU  no  t>hTlW,     riDixia    ^ti/oxi 
the  water  in  the,  skins    to    evaporate,.,  we -maae  a    halt 'and 

pitd^d  our  tents  at  ij-a9-.   Th^  troUblewe  had  Tlhis^ime  V 

was  greater  th^n  wfiat  we  hadl  suffered  formerly,  J^s  but,  or 
23oin3n  i)rilnDidv7,rn  ho^bo  -jfii  Ip  ^np  Bi  ni^u£>i  "?"i':i '  ,  ;aoili5fi:j 
tne  tremeridous^  distance  that  lay  before  .us,  we,  bad  travers- 


.,._  -.emendous^  distance  that  lay  before  .uj, 

id  about  a»  T2.  hours' IjourneyJ.^   I  had  brought  iijstruments 

lor  taking^,a  survey,  ,and  k  map  for  -the ,  purpose  of  finding, 
onw  ^i^ivKAiTsA  \p'^dmK  am  15.  vJibivjK.bAB  t^onh-DOlmo':>,  mt 
Qut  the  wells  and  the  places    tb^t  we  had    passed  py    §ince 

.iTihjNJ  1o    JfiflJ    Qi    JDnJaib.    en\1    /l^uoirO  -Pa§cr.    viTr "-— 

setting  out  from  ,  Ben-Ghazi,  so  attCT ,  we^  had 
j3nB  ?trfnB-9in  ,  rlJiv/,  bsiTUB  pipw  iijy/jA-^A  to  s 
have    mentioned    before,  1.   apterfnu\eq  the    po= 

'OD2    i)p:Jn    lo  iiflOOBO 


^^ 


ouf  as  usual  to  walk  about  the  place  m  order  to  6xanime 
nQia82a£oq  ^ooi  dub  boipii\}i\oD  .oAi;  jp/rji/  yfy.ia  70  ?/fUl  /ticutt 
minutely  *  th.e  surroundings,  until  looa  was  cookea  ana 
vitiv  yjdi    ni  bfiBiai  i\n    oM  fci  ih'ub//  jbnlBvi  lo  kI^,£o  srii  io 

8/jdBT  3m  io  Jijsq  lorfio  ^di  moil  ib\  bxiB  aJjy<i:jb  9/1J  ^o  iPlblm 

HudiiSun^c^r  Ihe sii^ Ibfr'  ©ctoberl^-H'^Jifen'imwmhg.wir   t^^      j^^ 

bi^ig«^oJj^f«fl?akftgf^pmp«t^ti®^  hatfr'^adC 

dS4i?P  ATFUftit'^^i^^JUferf^  fandb^lf/^-Hri^TOS^^-  aftet-X^a^     ^t* 

Jroiy^  MyiuritaJi^^'^caffed^^'TOuV-m-^^r^/^  Thg^'-nfib'ti^ri 

^h^^Miia^^rJ^'^fl^lfeJ  6ii^^te  ^^^^i^e>^o?^-^  ?^€&ni^iib 

announce  i^Sil'^hete^^e?  ^H^  Ar^^^  ffi^f^^lJAlfiS  f^iWi  ^^1? 

^'Jfef#i^lift«fi^ft(S«itw|hcdaKs,H^ftSfer/|^RlV/  tji^u^i^^  §/|t  the 

Ss^,JJ§iM$>ri  Pj*feefe§DBftd9yaa&^obft«t^.j^ft»vs^tefe  ^iffti^^. 

pn,rf|B  g8^r%n&TiBe^fe(|^e|E^,^fo^^^l^a^^3^>f.^^^^9^ 

andj  therefore,  wcwerc-  not-~tfoubled-  by^  the  -faeatr^-as- -on-^-tfae 

I  lit.  tremendous  and  imaginary.  2  lit.  )^4^i^e$fd4s%W^i(fiA%4is<^ 
32 
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previous  day.  A  little  before  noon  we  halted,  had  our  food, 
and  rested  for  about  forty  minutes  without  unloading  the 
camels.  Soon  after  this  we  re-commenced  our  journey.  The 
evening  fell,  but  still  we  continued  our  journey.  At  2-30  o'clock 
at  night  we  halted,  and,  according  to  this  calculation,  we 
must  have  covered,  today,  a  distance  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
hours'  march.  While  on  the  road,  I  conversed  with  our  fellow- 
traveller  Mansur  Effendi,  and,  as  the  conversation  turned  upon^ 
Kafrah,  I  gleaned  from  him  the  following  summarised  infor- 
mation :  That  Kafrah  is  one  of  the  oases  in  which  the  negroes 
who  were  called  *  Tabu  '  used  to  live,  and,  owing  to  its  great 
extent  and  the  abundance  of  date-palms  therein,  it  attracted 
the  covetousness  and  avidity  of  the  Arabs  of  Az-Zavia,  who 
continually  pass  through  this  district  to  that  of  Wadai. 
As  the  Arabs  of  Az-Zavia  were  armed  with  fire-arms,  and 
the  Tabus  only  carried  (  primitive  )  weapons  of  little  service, 
e.  g.  swords,  spears  and  lances,  the  Arabs  made  war  upon 
them  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  conquered  and  took  possession 
of  the  oasis  of  Kafrah,  which  is  like  an  island  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  deserts  and  far  from  the  other  part  of  the  Tabus' 
territories.  Now,  though  there  are  still  some  of  the  Tabus 
there,  yet  they  are  few  in  number,  being  chiefly  employed  in 
174  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  date-plantations  of  Az- 
Zavia  tribes.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Kafrah,  if  God  will,  I 
will  complete  these  few  notes  which  I  gleaned  from  Mansur 
Effendi  with  particulars  which  I  will  collect  myself. 

The  dispute,  which  arises  among  the  camelmen  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  causes  (unnecessary)  headache,  arose 
tonight  before  we  went  to  bed.  They  argued^,  saying,  "My 
camel's  load  was  heavy  today,  and  your  camel's  was  light". 
There  was  (absolutely)  nothing  there  to  upset  one's  mind 
except  (  such  frivolous  quarrels  of )  these  men.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  following  suggestions 
about  hiring^  camels   for  (  carrying  )  loads  during    this  long 

1  lit.  transported  us  to.    2  lit»  repeated   their  words.     3  lit.  to 
make  preparations,  to  provide. 
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jourrtey.  The  camels  which  I  had  hired  from  Ben-Ghazi 
belonged  to  several  people  and  not  to  one.  These  Bedouins 
have  a  great  affection  for  their  camels.  One  cannot  describe 
their  gentleness  to  them,  and  their  sympathy  for  them;  so 
much  so  that  they  often  put  themselves  into  danger^  rather 
than  that  their  camels  (should  be  harmed).  But  though  these 
poor  fellows  let  their  camels  out  on  hire — being  compelled  to 
do  so  to  secure  a  means  of  livelihood^ — yet  they  do  not  forget 
the  importance  of  loading  their  camels  with  as  light  loads  as 
possible.  Meanwhile  I  felt  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  camel 
which  should  not  carry  more  than  a  hundred  okas*^  as  I  had 
determined  to  hurry  on  the  journey,  and  cover  the  long  distance 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  since  the  Bedouins  (spontaneously) 
take  up  goods  and  stores,  and  load  each  of  their  camels  with  them 
exceeding  two  hundred  okas  in  weight,  none  of  them  had 
any  reason  to  complain  to  me, (  saying),  "  These  loadsiof  mine  are 
heavy  ".  As  they  are  very  careful,  when  loading  their  camels, 
to  take  the  lightest  loads,  and  leave  the  heaviest  ones  for 
others,  the  disputes  among  them  (  naturally  )  never  cease,  but 
are  continuous.  This  is  what  causes  delay  in  starting  our 
journey  in  the  morning. 

Although  the  loads  were  divided  and  distributed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey,  and  the  majority  of  them  consisted 
of  food  and  drink  and  barley  and  water  for  the  animals,  and 
these  naturally  had  begun  to  decrease  and  become  lighter 
from  day  to  day,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  former 
equality  among  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  decrease  of  the  loads 
and  their  becoming  ( comparatively )  lighter,  these  fellows, 
instead  of  being  thankful  appeared  to  be  just  the  reverse.  Now^  t7S 
for  instance,  if  water  was  taken  yesterday  for  watering  the 
camels  from  the  skins  that  were  carried  on  Zaid's  camel,  (they 
would  ask),  "Why  is  it  taken  again  today  from  the  same  skin^, 
and  why  is  it  not  taken  from  the  water  that   is    carried   on 

I  lit.  hurt  or  harm  themselves.    2  lit.  in  order  to  keep  safe  of  sfecilre 
their  means  of  livelihood.     3  lit.  water. 

*  Note. — a  Greek  weight  of  about  two  pounds  and  a  half. 


M«ill!fe-iraHidrft/il  T>hti«t  ahmfnlitabbfeforeberreiry  vKS  oft^woi 
sraiitd(i}?fthB:^rJv&tei?ohe  t\2^a,bDifcir»5^ii¥^l<iecf  lte"«^\^©fis«hibd^^nbbtf 
^<*rlaai?fthfey5fca3im?)>beteii^Tj]as  ite^ifcWi  itot'^3p6fl&«^al^?)8di&bi0f«tl 

OtifcBx>Fthgntabub)<e8  thub^ii^nMetQ^  m^'^^'-^MS^  *wa«{^e 
j^iwfetidQuofUhe^idistrfiyiilW  ^  I(!J^4!^Mtt'/«<>fisftijcfentf^,Ui'»#^ 
^dtt^ibj^f advice itd-tfeosi  <wh^*gc^ioatf''WJ5a^  R^g=;'^«feAey-4fi| 

«3amfefeihrid:]tb?^en^Aige  Kfee'i^am^iifcimi'b§<Jie]^amS"/idf^tl«9*f  Mf^ 
'-^^^^  If 'tiraffifel^'^'kife^^'^H^We^'fl^ieiiaVe '^MPe ^9^  )^^^^  rfi^tfte 

■Sfi!feh>]ditt<cfe  ^bco^'|:^hy'^'«afa^^^tfe  fekfSels  i6fF'^ftf8»>^5lV6 
not  yet  been  accustomed  to  the  parti<HJltt^^j^Ur^3nliri(^^jiR%^ 

8ift§a<^yn}8#*ft^tflte,li^i^§ff^Bcr^f^^ftfliol  9ril  lo  sninnisod 
bfijB  5b(toyiiJ:!)Heaird  ^ai^.y  lijIj^t^iGt^jIfci^riefty  rfft(ii^a|t«jpi4H.^lrt 

176     ^  tiv^^i^:,  d^ys*j,,i^rsl)|^^p(^,fle4,g,t<ier„^gp  ^BW^t^fife 

2  lit.  disciplined  or  trained.  3  lit.  .j^.^h^^  "^b^^fta^iP^f  ^jMh  ^M 
knew  it  b^fe|:)ej;  j5,Jit,f^4.^TO,t^s,eo^^ 


m\i  afiti   ton  of)    bnjB     ob    sjv/    ex;  rbuffi    bj:;  'i-^iKV/    Id  vjbirog 
■X'      Moiiday    the    i6i:h    of   Octc^ber. — The .  start  „ of  tO-day  s 


of  travellers  in,  waterless^  d^erts  is  that  when,  two  .caravan 

thrau&h  force  of  circumstances,  unable  tQ.travel  in  coppany. 
QWinS  to  their  f  destinations  being  difterent..  yet   t\Yo    persons 

AvJiere  the.Y  meet  r  and  they  „do  that)  without  detainms:  the 


:pma  from,  and  whither  they  intend  going.     Each  relates,  to 

his  friend  what  .adventures  .and  incidents  he.  has  expener^ced^ 

during  his  journey.     They,  then  .separate   withput  dfelay,  and, 

„.        r     o      ■X->inu6i  WO  ]«»^iiv>  ilinKfji    r^JKut  nh-^rwi.^ 

by  walking  fast^,  reach  their  caravans.     By  this  means  eacli 

'H  ate^^  to^c6iiinAiMcke.'^a!f/d^rmtef*t<rte{hfe^>flas 

^h^^tMti^tb  C^h^^pt^lfe  afymkravA^.'^^'B*as1jfegards;«(the 

.^lli^an '^^!ch^>1^^n^ki6^rf^«i  bd)vkgT^mt,  i&i^^nd&krtmit 

fe^d§§ed-^fedi^!^'§^^^lfe!t^*W§f-ifd  J^ie^^^  ti^ d^tadi -avmahf  fhura 

^h  %f-'^th^  c^ra^ai^j^,  •fm^>We^^'m^t' in  ^the^^icldfe 

»W^^^h(Wttd^eMV^'^^l4is6(it  Obd>:i  aM<J  adked^^>aiidfflafiswficdd 

^fiditidWM^^-^^  sWt^/  sd^k^fri^lid§hiji-'fynd''^igOC)a^fedlingfiwas 

fefitrtet^d^be»!Wfe#-««^^fe«  ^^sV^dti  *p^g  Q^^b^t^eeni^frien^ 

't5Pfeny^y^ar§'^^stantlt^,  bnirol  \:[t)iKi  ^^^v  /i  fi  io!  /rjjx^v/  lo 

,j|nui  lit^aliui^  han^e  s^wii  iadii^by  loi%  sMpwof't^a^e^.l/iO  lUKifna^^i|§. 
ilit.ra  man  from  our  .caravan   and  ,a  man,  from,  theirs.     5  lit.. became  or 


\\I 


If 
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I  handed  over  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kafrah  caravan ; 
and  then  everyone  asked  whatever  came  into  his  mind; 
and  I  then  understood  that  it  was  ten  days  since  the 
caravan  had  left  Kafrah.  The  Bedouins  do  not  fear  the 
scarcity  of  water  as  much  as  we  do,  and  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  covering  an  eight  or  ten  hours'  march  even  if 
177  there  be  plenty  of  water  on  their  road ;  and  as  I  knew  this 
of  old,  I  did  not  express  any  surprise  at  the  arrival  here  of 
the  Arabs  of  this  caravan  from  Kafrah  in^  twelve  days.  I 
did  not,  however,  doubt  that  we  would  arrive  there  in  less 
than  that  time.  The  two  caravans,  having  finished  their 
friendly  chit-chat^  and  ( expressed  )  mutual  good-feeling, 
humbly  raised  their  hands,  according  to  custom,  and  read  the 
holy  Fdtiha^\  and  then  we  parted  from  one  another.  Our 
caravan,  however,  stayed  until  a  little  before  midday,  and  spent 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  eating  and  taking  rest. 
After  that  we  commenced  our  journey  as  usual,  and,  by 
continuing  it  during  the  night  till  half  past  two,  completed  a 
fourteen  hours*  march  out  of  our  journey. 

After  we  had  pitched  our  tents, ^  I  got  up  as  usual  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  water.  I  found,  to  my  vexation 
that  some  of  the  water-skins  had  got  dry  and  were  empty, 
and  the  water  in  the  rest  of  the  skins,  had  somewhat  decreased 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  several  days.  It  it  a  known  fact 
that  all  the  caravans  that  go  to  the  interior  of  Ben-Ghazi 
or  the  Soudan  fill  their  skins  with  water,  because  these 
are  some  of  those  places  in  Africa  wherein  there  is  most  need 
of  water,  for  it  is  very  rarely  found  there.  As  our  water- 
skins,  which  we  had  brought  from  Bsn-Ghazi,  were  of  goat 
skin,  they  became  unserviceable  for  reasons  already  explained. 
The  local  water-skins  and  those  of  Wadai  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  to  their  quality.  The  local  ones,  when  compared 
to  those  of  Wadai,  are  small  in  size  and  of  inferior  quality. 
They  will  only  hold  water  for  a  short  time    as,    before    long, 

I  lit.  in  the  space  of.    2  lit.  society.    3  lit.  unloaded  our  camels. 
*  Note. — The  opening  chapter  of  the  Quran,  See  page  22 1  lines  26  and  27. 
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the  water  becomes  tainted.  As  regards  the  second  sort,  that 
IS,  those  which  come  from  Wadai,  they  are  of  a  larger  size  and 
also  of  a  better  quality  than  the  local  ones ;  for  they  generally 
keep  the  water  in  good  condition  without  alteration  in  flavour  or 
becoming  tainted.  On  that  account  they  are  preferable  to  others, 
but  they  are  somewhat  more  costly,  and  I  thoroughly  tested 
their  superiority  on  my  first  and  second  journeys.  There  is 
something  which  requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  namely, 
that  one  who  intends  travelling  in  waterless  deserts  should 
fill  his  water-skin  five  or  six  days  before  his  journey,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a  particular  place,  for,  during  the  period  men* 
tioned,  the  unserviceable  water-skin  that  taints  the  water 
and  spoils  its  taste  will  be  detected,  and  then  it  can  be 
returned  to  its  owner,  and  another  taken  instead.  As  I  did 
not  take  these  necessary  precautions,  I  fell  into  an  awkward 
position  afterwards,  which  I  highly  regretted^.  Experience 
teaches  one  everything. 

Tuesday  the  17th  of  October. — To-day  we  also  started      178 
at  two  o'clock.     When  it  was  midday  we  rested    for    about 
thirty-five  minutes,    and  then    went  on    travelling  from  one 
stage  to  another  till  2-30,  a.  m. 

Wednesday  the  i8th  of  October. — It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  when  we  began  our  march  this  morning.  On  the 
march  we  saw  the  tracks  of  camels'  feet  in  front  of  us.  On 
being  questioned,  the  Bedouins  of  the  caravan  answered  that 
these  tracks  were  those  of  camels  that  had  passed  several 
days  before.  The  guide  of  our  caravan  pretended  he  saw 
the  foot-prints  of  Saleh,  the  Bedouin,  whom  I  had  sent  from 
Jalu  to  Kafrah  to  convey  a  letter,  and  that  Saleh  had  lost 
his  way,  and  that  the  guide  had  showed  him  the  right  way 
and  enabled  him  to  reach  the  caravan. 

This  day,  the  sickness  of  Sulaiman  Muninah  Effendi, 
one  of  our  comrades,  which  had  unexpectedly  attacked  him* 

I.  lit.  I  fell  into  an  abyss  of  repentance  afterwards,  2  lit*  brought 
pain  on  him. 


jmtaaAyM^^wnli  Rbtwat.vbBeD  o'clocbKtive)saw  toi;  tljorltighti 
ttieD-appEaraiK^nof^p.  fxraraaarbrcDmim^  froniio\^^aci§i?o(^«Ki,'ijad^ 
9^]bdtngt  tQ^-tifit  diistoitn^daicbd  I  htLvetsilD^sdy  rfciidntiogodjiJniaidfK 
^tida  seftbaobt  meiiiotav/gatl^iiillafcBniiiatiaaififocrl^ackiotlrifi^ 
6hir  i^annojaaitsaiiituanB^ji  aa^Iwecieanaerf/  rframlHfehotfa^/thBtf  tHd 

edJxihadffilnetJwMi  (iaid:tofnliWe-aswt»vans>Id«'^thoiway  add  thonce^ 

michfid  Zaigirah  l^dl.  ,bWi^^  9<fe\i;fivtrosu{$p^rtlvig:ithq?-stdto£ 

iwintf  ac/£  oub/iolrforesEddrJ  gmd^nki  brtfeQisma^  ^atol  Hasnbctai 

f£iated^/>  tdoe  od^nvdfBktibpp.rtaiitttoiadoQxiii  ^lifipp|ptides>aofIt  oaiiEsfVctcis 

aad:yUsqK.%ilf(dnd^9i;^iid  '^h^giitl;  riahii/  e^ehi/bfigatiiUooit^o^ 

story ^  to  that    effect.     I    have    taken;'air{<r^/oo6ftheHf)fltoo9t 

famous  and  extraordinaxy  of  those  stories    in,  the,  follawin^ 

^  manner.-An  .argument  took,  place  between  JVLurtaptha  Al- 
Tnofu;  loT  b^fpoi  ')v/  yxinnufT  ?sr//  iiJnn/7  Muni*  07/ f  1r* 
MasusI,  Avho  .was  by  profession  a  g^uude  of  caravans  that  go 
pno  mml.  snrjlovxiir  fioinf)?/  rrprfiTTru;  ^aofunlm  ovn-viifrrt 
mto  the  mierior  of  Wadai  and  the  Soudap,  and  his  brother. 

Murtadtha    planted    a  stick  *  naphdzard    in  a    spot*     in  4rie 

179      nodabofL'tkife   doBert^lwkiiafifllaCXvte  xbtiihislJ  ^E^ofai):)Wadai. 

MlenQe  h^iianriffedidt  W*daw!  aBid»dnB^tiitbQfrenjftw  stoffiirdJ 

UDlQnthsy  Be  tnederpr^fDatraiHiaiBJ^lretobBiJ  aiiti  \oflgbis  rbtusm 

jl»o[dnby'idi^iiV£nt>'/tu3idie)rfajf(kesadd  ifi({!)vl^&dL(ther)Bt{k^  (tiad 

tt«eivi:plaliJCkBK^f[foll)(BitiiigfldL  ^fcat^  tene)r:oiitjhowiv/  l^feikalicsfc^ttir 

di»aatifinIM)<i^htcjorntef:l^imitilii^'toeaxtii8^  sirij  heoidtl^  ^<%k 

itnaAdrfwWDibi^lid  aflfguiweiaflii««iilDh^IhsrlJbrtk^ieB.  loT«i3i*ii:p^fa<b>  aisb 

dan!  ibErbh  rfedafinlMRiit  tfi)ldifih?itfj|i4sk  t^^BV)nobclotkdi5ilrIKieD*vhtll^ 

ofGwatJfft^rns^  Irabk  Iidifagfe:hi9r.rlabbiiJt3  fiftbedu^iiDifaiaB  ,x£v/  aid 

Friday  the  20th  of'^€!§fee?di-A^^eOftafipi'SrfeWri^fi^^«? 
2Sfe^mi  W/9lbfnlJ!hdni1ttlteUtedlotQei»]fe)ij^iil*fjrp^I,tliWg,'  we 
tfcj$rtgllfoj|bj^^i^|fefeDiqiha?iierbM  mh^U)^^^tn}iiG^Qm^m}^P^ 


ga*iu.«i  —J 
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our  course  until  we  arrived  at  the  aforesaid   Wells     at  about 
four  o'clock.     If  you  look  carefully  at  the  map  of  Africa,  the 
sign  of  an  oasis  will  appear  near  the  word  "  Zaighen ",    and, 
consequently,  one  thinks  that  these  places  are  inhabited  and 
populous.     The  fact,  however,  is  that  as  soon  as   on%  arrives 
there  the  error  of  this  idea    becomes   clearly    apparent     The 
difference  between  the  district   of    Zaighen   and    some   other 
portions  of  the  desert  is  that  the  last-mentioned  portions  are  dry, 
and  there  is  a  total  lack  of  vegetation  in  them.     The  district  of 
-  Zaighen  prod  uces,  a  kind  of  tree  that  resembles  the  vine,  and  some 
other  trees;  and  when  the  rain  falls,  which  is  of  rare    occur- 
rence, the  trees  in  question  become  green,    and    the    ground 
becomes  as  verdant  as    a  pasture.      The    caravans,    whether 
they  are  going  from  the  coast  to  the   Soudan,   or  vice  versa^ 
halt  at  Zaighen  on  account  of   the    fatigue    they    and    their 
hungry  camels  have  undergone,  (and  there)  they  rest  and  graze 
their  camels  for  several  weeks.     But  owing  to  no  rain  having 
fallen  in  the  above-mentioned  region  for  nine  years,  its  trees 
had  become  dry,  and  reduced  to  such  a  state  from  the  effect 
of  the  sun  that  if  anyone  touched  them  they  broke.     In  fact 
they  had  become  like  ashes,  so  that  we  found  no  need  of  an 
axe^  to  cut  down  from  these  branches  wood  wherewith  to  kindle 
fire,  for  the  largest  branch  among  them,  which  appeared  very  firm 
and  strong,  snapped  from  simply  touching  it  with  the  hand.  When 
we  wished  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fuel  that  we  had   taken 
to  burn  during  our  march  from  Zaighen  to  Kafrah,  in  order 
to  put  it  in  our  saddle-bags,  we  began   striking    the    largest 
piece  of  wood  with  another  piece,  until    they  all    broke    into 
pieces  the  size  of  coal,  without  our  being  obliged^  to  use  an  axe.      i8o 

When  I  entered  the  above-mentioned  district  of  Zaighen, 
I  thought  I  had  come  into  a  large  vine-yard,  the  vines  of 
which  had  been  dried  up ;  consequently,  our  camels,  who  had 
not  eaten  anything  but  dates  for  a  full  week,  began 
plucking  the  vines  and  eating  with  great  pleasure  and  appetite. 
The  length^  of   this    district    is    about    ten    hours'    journey, 

I  lit.  a  cutting  instrument.  2  lit,  compelled  by  necessity  to.  3  lit  diameter, 

33 
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and  there  are  two  wells  in  it,  each  five  hours*  journey  apart, 
as  they  are  situated  in  a  direct  line  between  North  and 
South,  it  is  believed  that  the  caravans  that  follow  this  route 
profit  by  them.  Our  arrival  at  the  first  well  was  at  about 
four  o'clock.  There  are  two  date-palms  here  which  we  had 
seen  from  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hours'  journey.  The 
caravans,  which  are  thirsty  and  have  fallen  into  a  dilemma 
of  trouble  and  affliction,  may  well  be  as  greatly  delighted 
to  see  these  two  trees  as  people  are  to  see  the  *  Night  of 
Power.'*  One  of  the  customs  of  the  Bedouins  who  traverse 
long  distances  in  dry  waterless  places  is  to  evince  signs  of 
joy  and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  these  trees^  which  grow 'by 
the  side  of  wells.  This  is  (done)  with  the  usual  singing,  and 
by  going  through  certain  movements  as  if  they  were  attack- 
ing an  enemy.  They  go  forward  quickly,  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  return  firing  their  guns.  Our  camel-drivers,  however, 
performed  this  in  an  excellent  manner,  and  we  may  explain 
the  reason  of  their  doing  so  in  two  ways.  The  first  is  that 
they  and  their  camels  had  crossed  in  safety  that  portion  of 
the  desert  which  is  always  full  of  dangers  ;  and  the  second 
is  their  anticipation^  and  hope  of  obtaining  the  usual  feast, 
and  longer  rest  by  the  side  of  the  water-well,  than  at  other 
times.  As  the  Bedouins  give  preference  to  their  camels,  on 
which,  in  the  main,  depend  their  means  of  livelihood  and 
existence,  over  themselves  and  their  children,  I  think  it 
proper  to  give  the  account  of  camels  the  precedence  over 
that  of  the  Bedouins  ;  but  the  object  of  the  *  Usual  feast ' 
IS  that  as  soon  as  the  caravan  reaches  such  places,  the 
master  of  the  caravan  or  its  headman  makes  a  feast  for 
them  ;  and  it  is  obligatory  on  him^.     So  if  a  merchant  hires 

I.  lit.  when  their  eyes  fall  on  these  trees.  2  lit.  observation;  consi- 
deration. 3  lit.  that  is  a  debt  due  by  him. 

*  Note. — ^The  '  Night  of  Power'  is  mentioned  in  the  Quran,  Chapter 

X  C  VIII,  and  falls  on  the  27th  of  Ramadthan  (  the  Mahomedan  Lent ). 

It  is  so  named  either  from   its  excellence  above  all  other  nights  in  the 

year,  or  because  as  the  Mahomedans  believe   it  is   the  night  on  which 

the  Quran  came  down  on  their  Prophet  from  heaven. 
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many  camels  or  travels  with  camels  that  belong  to  him, 
then  it  is  incumbent  on  him,  in  any  case,  to  prepare 
a  feast.  If  he  himself  is  not  with  the  caravan,  (the  duty  of  iBl 
preparing)  the  feast  devolves  on  his  agent.  Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  observe  this  custom  are  looked  down  upon  by 
the  Bedouins,  and  the  latter  sing  songs^  that  signify  the 
avarice  and  meanness  of  their  employers. 

One  important  thing  is  that  travellers  in  these  regions 
should  not  be  wasteful  of  their  water,  saying,  "See  !  we  have 
nearly  arrived  at  the  sites  of  the  wells,  and  we  shall  take 
as  much  water  as  we  want",  because  it  is  just  possible  that 
there  may  be  no  water  in  them.  Likewise,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  mind  of  the  guide  may  become  confused,  and 
he  may  lose  the  right  road  and  risk  not  passing  near  the 
wells  or  reaching  them.  I  had  strong  hopes  even  on  my 
first  journey,  when  I  was  returning  from  Ja'abub,  of  finding 
water  in  Hakim  Wells,  and  so  we  had  used  (  our  water ) 
extravagantly,  and  went  on  from  stage  to  stage,  until  we 
arrived  at  the  Hakim  Wells;  but  we  could  not  find  so  much 
water  as  would  slake  the  thirst  of  two  camels,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  and  trouble  that  we  were  able  to  fill  a 
number  of  water-skins  with  the  dirty  and  stinking  water. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  animals,  some  of  theni  died  on  account 
of  the  heat  and  the  lack  of  water^  during  the  four  days' 
continuous  journey  to  Himarain  Wells.  In  fact  Hakim  Wells 
are  nothing  but  tanks  which  are  filled  with  rain-water  ;  and 
although  they  may  sometimes  be  found  empty  and  dry,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  other  wells  may  not  be  so.  We  are  told 
that  twenty  years  ago  a  caravan  was  coming  from  the 
Soudan,  and  had  crossed  the  whole  of  the  desert  route  until 
the  day  came  on  which  it  hoped  to  reach  a  point  of  safety, 
namely,  the  site  of  Abit-Tifl,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made.  It  made  an  extravagant  use  of  the  water,  say- 
ing, "  Here !     we    have    come    to    the  fresh     water ".     It  so 

I  lit.  popular  songs.    2  lit.  because  they  remained  deprived  of  drink. 
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happened  that  that  particular  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  a 
simoon  was  blowing,  and,  consequently,  they  had  fatigued 
themselves  in  their  journeying  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
water- wells  ;  but  meanwhile,  the  guide  lost  the  right  course, 
and  began  worrying  the  men  of  the  caravan  by  wander- 
ing to  the  right  and  left.  With  a  view  to  saving  themselves 
from  the  consequences,  and  from  the  dire  trouble  into  which 
they  might  fall,  they  halted  where  they  were^,  saying  to  the 
guide,  "  Go  yourself,  and  search  for  a  well  and  return  quick- 
ly". The  guide  went,  and,  having  searched  those  parts  for 
about  an  hour  or  two,  he  saw  one  well  that  was  half  an 
hour's  journey  from  the  point  at  which  he  had  left  the  caravan ; 
but,  alas!  he  did  not  return  to  the  caravan  quickly.  When 
182  (he  did  return  ),  he  found  that  all  the  caravan  had  been 
destroyed  and  had  perished^  through  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
and  want  of  water.  According  to  the  account  given  by  the 
natives  of  Jalu,  it  appears  that  the  said  caravan  was  composed 
of  four  hundred  persons  who  were  all  buried  in  the  sand  in 
the  place  where  they  had  been  fated  to  die;  and  innumerable 
and  countless  examples  of  this  kind  are  known  ( to  have 
occurred ),  at  short  intervals,  among  the  Arabs  and  the  tribesmen. 
Although  a  number  of  disasters  have  already  taken  place, 
yet  it  is  wonderful  that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  planting 
date-palms,  for  instance,  by  the  side  of  the  wells — a  sign  of 
their  existence  there.  On  the  way  we*  came  upon  the  remains 
of  men  ;  and  we  discovered  this  very  day  the  corpse  of  a 
man  in  a  place  about  twenty  or  thirty  cubits  distant  from 
the  well;  and  as  the  body  was  not  buried  in  a  deep  hole,  it 
lay  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  when  the  wind  blew 
violently,  and  shifted^  the  sand  (  from  over  the  hole  ).  The 
Bedouins  do  not  at  all  fear  this  dreadful  sight  because  they 
are  used  to  it.  The  spots  where  the  wells  of  Zaighen — which, 
in  fact,  are  only  holes  lie  at  about  5  hours'  journey  from 
each  other,    and    yet  no    caravan     can    continue  its  journey 

I  lit.  on  one  side.    2  lit.  fallen  into  the  snare  of  destruction.  3  lit. 
winnowed. 
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unless  it  encamps  at  each  of  these  wells  for  several  days, 
and  does  not  leave  Zaighen  Wells  at  all.  The  camelmen  and 
our  comrades  agreed  ( to  halt )  and  said,  "  We  must  remain 
at  Zaighen  at  least  two  or  three  days  ; "  but  I  forced  them 
to  travel  in  the  morning  as  usual.  On  the  following  day  I 
did  not  give  them  time  to  camp  near  the  next  well,  but  just 
enough  time  for  taking  their  dinner  ;  and,  consequently,  I 
leminded  them  of  the  necessity  of  filling  the  water-skins  at 
once.     They  were,  of  course^,  bound  to  obey  my  orders. 

Saturday  the  21st  of  October. — At  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  set  out  with  our  camels  and  arrived  at  the  other  wells  at 
5-20.  We  alighted  there  and  partook  of  food  ;  and  after  I  had 
thanked  the  most  High  God,  there  came  to  me  one  of  my 
friends,  Syed  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Ash-Shaf'i,  whos  aid 
that,  in  view  of  what  his  camel  had  suffered  from  illness,  and 
of  its  inability  to  travel,  it  was  advisable  that  a  halt  should 
now  be  made  in  this  place.  I  replied  to  him,  offering  as  an 
excuse  that  the  time  was  not  favourable  for  us  to  stay  ;  but 
I  promised  him  that  I  would  warn  the  caravan  to  take  the 
sick  camel's  load,  and  divide  it  among  the  rest  of  the  camels. 
I  then  warned  them  to  be  ready  to  start  at  6-30,  but  it  was  183 
hardly  nine  when  we  left  the  district  of  Zaighen.  We  encoun- 
tered the  sand-storms  which  are  perpetual  (in  this  region).  In 
spite  of  this,  we  continued  to  travel  on  until  two  o'clock  at  night. 

Sunday  the  22nd  of  October.— We  got  all  our  work 
done®  in  the  morning,  and,  mounting  our  camels  started 
for  the  interior  (  of  the  desert )  in  the  direction  of  "  Daffah," 
by  the  side  of  "  Ghard,'*  that  is  to  say  over  those  ever- 
changing  hills^,  of  sand  that  are  formed  by  the  high  winds, 
and,  owing  to  their  being  very  steep,  and  our  being  compel- 
led to  travel  over  them,  we  fell  into  a  dilemma  of  trouble 
and  hardships  almost  beyond  endurance.  Meanwhile,  our 
eyes  fell  on  two  corpses,  half-buried  in  the  sand.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  finished  our  journey  among  these    hills  and    seas 

I  lit.  naturally.    2  lit.  we  prepared  all  our  work   and  completed  it. 
3  lit.  moving   hills. 
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of  sand,  and  entered  into  a  stony  place  called  "  The  Valley 
of  Snakes,"  which  are  mountains  composed  of  black  stones. 
Among  these  mountains  are  a  large  number  of  flint  stones, 
petrified  bones,  and  parts ^  of  reptiles;  but,  what  attracted  my 
close  attention  was  the  exceedingly  black  stones  of  different 
sizes,  each  of  a  globular  shape.  I  broke  some  of  them,  and 
found  that 'the  inside  was  merely  full  of  sand.  The  layer 
of  stone  which  surrounds  the  sand  is  about  (the  thickness) 
of  an  ordinary  cocoa-nut  shell.  The  Bedouins  use  these  small 
round  stones  in  their  muskets,  instead  of  bullets.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  their  statements  that  precious  stones  sometimes 
appear  in  the  inside  of  the  stones  we  have  just  mentioned; 
and  consequently,  I  broke  a  good  many  of  them,  but  was  not 
lucky  enough  to  find  such  a  prize^.  However,  I  collected  a 
large  number  of  them  on  my  return  ( journey  )  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  order  to  show  them  to  the  officials  there,  and  to 
any  one  who  might  wish  to  know  what  they  really  were. 

There  are  a  great  many  poisonous  snakes  in  "  The  Valley 
of  Snakes,"  as  will  be  understood  from  its  name.  Although 
we  did  not  meet  them  nor  actually  see  them  ourselves,  yet 
we  saw  horrible  traces  of  them;  and  it  is  a  known^  fact  that 
these  reptiles  do  not  frequently  leave  their  holes  in  the  day 
time.  By  reason  of  our  being  in  a  place  where  they  abound- 
184  ed,  our  conversation  turned  to  those  districts  and  places 
where  they  are  found  in  large  numbers.  Among  the  stories 
told  is  one  that  a  certain  Bedouin  related  as  to  how  precau- 
tions are  taken,  by  those  who  go  in  search  of  gold  in  the 
mines  to  protect  their  camels  from  injuries  by  the  snakes  in 
Timbuctoo;  and  it  is  (  as  follows  )  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  gold  dust,  called  ore,  being  found 
mixed  with  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Timbuctoo,  and  of  its 
being  seen  by  night  more  (  clearly  )  than  by  day,  owing  to 
its  glitter,  those  who  go  out  to  collect  the  ore   by  night  put 

I    lit.  limbs  or   members.     2  lit.  easy   or  cold   booty.     3  lit.  it  is 
known  intuitively. 


wrappings  of  thick  leather  on  their  camels  from  their  feet^ 
up  to  their  breast,  as  a  protection  from  the  bites  of  these 
reptiles,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  hollow  pipe  which  they 
fill  with  ashes.  When  they  see  a  glitter,  they  direct  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  towards  it  and  blow  the  contents  out  on 
to  it,  and  thus  place  a  mark  on  every  place  in  which  there 
is  a  glitter  while  riding  on  their  camels.  ( This  goes  on  ) 
until  the  morning  dawns  and  the  light  of  the  bright  sun 
appears.  Then  they  gather  the  ore  with  the  greatest  ease 
from  under  the  marks  of  ashes.  It  is  well-known  that  con- 
versation (  on  one  subject )  leads  to  another;  ( thus  ),  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  snakes  and  the  injuries  they  cause 
our  discussion  turned  upon  gold  dust;  and  now  our  conver- 
sation turned  from  gold  to  a  substance  of  great  value  among 
the  desert  Arabs. 

It  is  nothing  but  salt,  an  oke  of  which  we  buy  in  our 
country  for  one  piastre*.  The  price  of  salt  increases  consi- 
derably as  one  withdraws  to  a  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  consequently  from  the  salt  mines;  so  mueh  so, 
that  in  view  of  the  natural  ( disadvantages  of  position  )  of 
some  tracts,  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  store  salt  for  them- 
selves and  their  animals.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  salt  is 
one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  imported  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  for  it  is  the  scarcest  of  all  its  productions; 
so  much  so,  that  one  who  possesses  about  an  oke  of  salt  in 
those  districts  is  considered  as  fortunate  as  if  he  possessed 
a  thing  of  (universally)  intrinsic  value.  Its  price  rises  very 
high,  so  that  one  who  proposes  to  purchase  a  present  to 
offer  to  the  greatest  rulers  of  the  territories  of  the  Soudan 
prefers  salt.  Sugar,  tea,  soap,  and  similar  articles  are  exceed- 
ingly acceptable  to  the  recipient;  but  a  present  of  salt  is 
preferred  to  the  others,  and  is  accepted  most  thankfully 2, 
with  the  greatest  joy  and   pleasure. 

1  lit.  hoofs.    2  lit.  in  a  surpassing  manner. 
■^  JSfotes, — Turkish  coin  equal  to  2J^  d. 
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Our  guide,  Ahmed  Quiaid,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, relates  to  us  the  following  incident.  Once  I  request- 
ed one  of  my  merchant  friends,  who  had  decided  to  travel 
to  Wadai,  to  sell  about  two  okas  of  salt  on  my  account.  He 
did  so  by  exchanging  the  aforesaid  quantity  in  the  town 
of  Sailah,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  six  days'  ( journey ) 
from  Wadai,  for  two  okas  of  ivory,  and,  bringing  back  the 
same,  handed  them  over  to  me.  From  this  it  can  be  infer- 
red that,  in  those  districts,  salt  is  equal  in  value  to  ivory. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  custom,  especially  of  the  natives  of  Wadai 
and  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Soudan,  to  offer  a  cupful 
of  salt,  instead  of  coffee,  to  the  travellers  at  large  banquets; 
and  no  sooner  are  they  honoured  with  this,  than  each 
of  those  present  takes  a  little  quantity  from  the  vessel 
and  sucks  it. 

That  day  at  noon  the  Bedouins  of  our  caravan  began 
to  shout,  crying,  "  Look  !  a  small  tent.  Look  !  a  small  tent,  " 
and  pointed  with  their  hands  to  a  small  sand-hill.  It  is  a 
known  fact,  (  of  course  ),  that  the  word  khuweimah  is  a  di- 
minutive form  of  khaimah  =  X&cit\  and  the  pointing  by  these 
(  Bedouins  )  to  the  sand-hill  in  this  way  (  was  not  strange  ), 
as  the  hill  is  question  resembles  a  tent,  when  the  eye  falls 
on  it  from  a  distance;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  tent,  because  its  height  is  very 
little  in  proportion  to  its  circumference.  Besides,  from  the 
extraordinary  regularity  of  its  shape,  it  looked  like  an  upright 
pyramid,  although  its  circular  base  was  unlike  that  of  the 
pyramid,  yet  on  the  contrary,  it  looked  like  an  isolated  and 
well-proportioned   tent. 

One  of  the  Bedouins  asked  me,  with  a  view  to  testing 
my  skill  in  estimating  distances,  saying  "  In  how  many  hours 
shall  we  arrive  at  this  sand-hill  ?"  I  replied,  "Either  in  two 
or  three  hours. "  He  said,  "  Will  it  be  within  three  hours  ? 
Indeed,  you  have  greatly  underestimated  the  distance.  It  will 
be  well    if  we    reach  it    tomorrow   afternoon;"    and  the    rest 
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confirmed  his  statement.  As  this  (estimate  of  the)  distance  was, 
in  my  opinion,  very  extraordinary  and  improbable,  I  laughed 
and  said,  "At  any  rate,  we  shall  reach  the  sand-hill  by  the 
evening,  and  pitch  our  tent  on  the  top  of  it."  I  then  took 
Mansur  Effendi  with  me,  and  we  pushed  on  our  journey.  As 
it  was  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  direct  line  of  our  route, 
there  was  no  danger  of  our  going  astray  or  separating  from 
the  caravan.  I,  therefore,  warned  the  men  of  the  caravan,  espe- 
cially the  soldiers,  to  diligently  follow  us  up  to  the  little  tent. 
I  addressed  Mansur  Efifendi  in  these  words,  "Let  us  go  quickly: 
Shall  we  not  reach  this  sand-hill  before  sunset  ?"  The  pricks 
of  the  spur  ( of  emulation  ) — a  piece  of  iron  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boots  generally  worn  by  a  soldier — began  to  goad  me^ 
to  hurry  on  my  journey.  Our  animals  travelled  with  all  their 
power  and  strength,  but  alas  !  it  was  impossible,  for,  however 
much  we  urged  on  our  horses  in  the  hope  of  drawing  nearer 
and  reaching  this  sand-hill,  it  kept  far  from  us  and  even  re- 
ceded from  us,  and  we  could  not  reach  it.  Though  we  con- 
tinued our  route,  yet  we  were  still  very  far  from  the  sand-hill. 
As  the  district  in  which  we  were  travelling  was  undulated  by 
reason  of  violent  sand-storms,  we  sometimes  met  with  high 
ground,  and  at  other  times  with  low  ground;  and  so  the  sand- 
hill sometimes  appeared  before  us,  and  at  others  was  hidden 
from  our  eyes.  Although  Mansur  Effendi  suggested  to  me 
that  I  should  stop  our  going  further,  and  (  pointed  out  to  me  ) 
the  necessity  of  selecting  a  spot  in  which  to  make  a  halt  until 
the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  yet  I  was  determined  and  prefer- 
red to  continue  on  our  route,  enjoying  the  light  which  shone 
brightly  and  looked  like  a  large  lantern,  and  whose  rays 
spread  (over  the  country).  I  could  not  give  up  my  desire 
(  of  reaching  the  hill)  in  face  of  the  Bedouins.  We  conti- 
nued our  journey.  The  little  tent  also  sometimes  came  in 
view,  and  at  other  times  it  disappeared,  but,  as  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  its  size  appeared  larger  to  us.  However,  it 
appeared  as  if  we    were  like    people  walking    in  our   sleeps 

I  lit.  my  longing,  eagerness.    2  lit.  in  their  sleep. 
34 
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for,  up  to  now,  we  were  far  from  it.  In  short,  we  eventually^ 
arrived  at  the  side  of  the  little  tent  at  4  o'clock  although  I 
had  thought^  we  should  not  reach  it  until  four  o'clock  the 
next  day.  By  this  means,  the  total  amount  of  our  journey 
this  day  was  fully  sixteen  hours.  With  all  that,  we  did  not 
inspect  it.  We  did  not  sleep,  however,  till  we  had  cooked 
and  eaten  some  fresh  food. 

Monday  the  23rd  of  October. — As  we  had  suffered 
trouble  and  hardships  yesterday,  we  could  not  start  in  the 
morning  as  usual.  When  the  order  was  given  out  for  the 
camels  to  be  saddled  and  the  baggage  loaded  on  them,  I 
began  to  walk  round  about  the  little  tent  and  examine  it. 
I  saw  it  was  nothing  but  a  black  rock,  on  all  sides  of  which 
were  black  stones  of  different  shapes,  irrregularly  arranged; 
but  with  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  little  tent  and 
the  regularity  of  its  shape,  it  is  considered  most  perfect.  Its 
circumference  was  nearly  seven  hundred  metres,  and  its 
187  height  about  seventy  or  eighty  metres;  and  as  it  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  straight  line  between  Zaighen  and  Kafrah, 
this  point  is  regarded  to  be  halfway  between  these  two  places. 

We  managed  to  begin  our  journey  this  day  at  12-45, 
(and  proceeded)  until  it  was  midday.  We  then  ate  and  took 
rest  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  we  continued 
our  journey  until  3-30,  and  it  seemed  that,  at  this  rate  our 
journey  took  nearly  thirteen  hours  and  a  half. 

Tuesday  the  24th  of  October. — Our  caravan,  which  started 
at  12-30,  reached  at  about  6-30  the  little  oasis  called 
*  Hawari ',  which  is  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Kafrah,  I 
have  already  mentioned.  As  there  were  inhabitants,  date- 
palms,  and  water  in  this  oasis,  my  companions,  and  especially 
the  camel-drivers,  expressed  their  hope  of  making  a  halt 
and  passing  the  night  here.  In  fact,  there  was  more  than 
an  eight  hours'  journey  between    us  and    Kafrah,    and,    had 

I  lit.    happened  to.    2  lit.  estimated,  decided,  determined, 
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We  stayed  in  Hawari,  we  could  not  have  certainly  reached 
Kafrah  on  the  following  day  ;  for  one  of  the  local  customs 
is,  that,  when  caravans  desire  to  enter  a  large  town,  and 
especially  Kafrah  which  is  the  new  residence  of  His  Rever- 
ence Sheikh  As-Saniisi,  it  is  necessary  that  the  entry  should 
be  made  at  a  suitable  time,  and  that  the  people  ( of  the 
caravan )  should  be  dressed  in  the  richest  and  cleanest 
clothes  they  possessed.  I,  therefore,  explained  to  them  that 
if  we  remained  in  the  oasis  of  Hawari  we  could  not  enter 
Kafrah  (  next  day ),  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  compell- 
ed to  halt  outside  till  the  day  following  it.  In  this  way  we 
should  lose  one  whole  day  ;  consequently,  we  halted  here 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  we  rested  and 
had  our  meal.  We  then  proceeded  on  our  journey  till  1-15 
in  the  evening^,  and  then  the  caravan  chose  a  suitable  place, 
which  was  about  an  hour's  journey  from  the  monastery  of 
the  Sheikh  in  question,  for  halting^  and  encamping.  Here, 
some  of  my  companions,  who  had  intended  to  oppose  my  views 
when  we  were  to  start  from  Hawari,  became  overjoyed  when,  their 
eyes  fell  on  the  sight  of  Kafrah,  and  they  began  to  hail  with 
satisfaction  my  decision  to  leave  Hawari.  The  signs  of  joy  188 
and  merrymaking  were  very  great  this  night,  so  much  so,  that 
the  place  of  our  encampment  resembled  places  where  mar- 
riages arc  being  celebrated.  Then  my  guide  sent  one  of 
our  companions,  Sheikh  Syed  Mohamed  Al-FaturT,  to  the 
monastery,  to  inform  ( the  people )  of  our  arrival  and  of  our 
entry  into  Kafrah.  The  length  of  our  journey  was  this  day 
about  eleven  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Wednesday  the  ^5th  of  October. — After  we  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  various  kinds  of  rejoicing 
and  amusement,  we  slept,  and  awoke  early  next  mofning. 
The  people  of  the  caravan  also  Were  astir,  same  of  them 
were  loading  the  camels,     while    others    were     having    their 

—  _  .  Ill,  ■■,-,,- „    ,  • , .» 

I*  lit,  first  part  of  the  night  i.  e.  about  7  p.  m  See  foot-note  on  page 
213.    2i  See  foot-note  3  oil  page  254, 
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heads  shaved  and  their  beards^  trimmed  ;  some  were 
changing  their  clothes  and  washing  them.  This  con- 
tinued till  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock;  thereupon,  I  also 
put  on  my  new  uniform  coat,  and  made  the  Royal  soldiers 
who  were  with  me  put  on  their  new  black  uniforms. 
Then  we  travelled  on  to  Kafrah,  in  good  marching  order, 
with  the  victorious  Turkish^  standard  fluttering  over  our  heads. 
A  few  minutes, before  our  arrival  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  oasis  such  as  Sheikhs,  Derwishes,  and  students  came  out 
to  receive  us,  the  procession  being  headed  by  Syed  Mohamed 
Al-Baskari,  who  is  the  Chief  Disciple  of  His  Reverence  Syed 
As-Sanusi.  Having  performed  the  duty  of  offering  prayers 
for  the  long  life  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  they  informed 
us  that  Sheikh  As-Sanusi  presented  his  compliments  to  us. 
Soon  after  this,  we  proceeded  from  there  to  the  monastery, 
where  we  arrived  at  four  o'clock. 


'••^ 


I  lit.  faces.    2  lit.  Ottoman  (adj.  ^ 
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PART  II. 

Extract  from  Kltab'UUWasHah,  a  description  of  Malta: 

and  from  KashfuhMukhabba,  an  account  of  European 

arts  and    sciences    by   Ahmed    Paris    Effendi,   the 

editor  of  AUJawaib, 


Chapter  on  the  climate  of    Malta  and  its    places  of   re-      189 
creation  &:c. 

I  have  given  precedence  to  this  chapter  of  my  "  Ac- 
count "  owing  to  its  importance;  for  health  is  the  best  thing 
that  a  person  can  possess.  Truly  a  country  that  has  not  a 
healthy  climate  should  not  be  inhabited  by  any  one^.  A 
description  of  the  situation  of  this  island  has  already  been 
given  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  it  now  remains  for  me 
to  describe^  its  climate  as  it  really  is.  A  climate  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  properly  known  by  the  bare  relation  of  its  locality. 

No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  live  in  large  coun- 
tries would  speak  highly  of  the  climate  of  Malta,  for  it  is 
Very  changeable.  It  changes  several  times  during  the  day 
and  night*  The  weather  may  be  fair  in  the  morning,  and, 
before  you  quite  realize  it,  the  ex'panse  of  the  sky^  becomes 
ovefcast  with  clouds,  which  become  dark  and  gloomy,  the 
sea  agitated,  and  a  hurricane  comes  on  and  the  winds 
whistle  so  violently  that  the  doors  rattle.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  may  sometimes  be  cold  during  the  day  and  hot  at  night; 
this  happens  in  winter,  but^  in  summer  you  will  not  find  a 
speck  of  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  single  morning  cloud  at  all. 
Here  the  winter  commences  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
ends  towards  May;  during  the  rest  ( of  the  year )  there  is 
intense  heat.     If,    meanwhile,  there    should  be    a  cool"^    day, 

I  lit.  a  land  that  preys  on  its  visitor  deserves  that  nothing  should 
be  eaten  of  it.  2  lit.  to  discourse  on.  3  lit.  the  visible  part  of  the  sky. 
4  lit.  temperate,  moderate. 
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a  puff  of  cold  wind  blows,  but  then  a  hot  gust  succeeds  it, 
or  else  a  wind  blows  which  suddenly  brings  coolness  to  you 
when  you  are  hot,  or  vice  versa.  On  the  whole,  it  can  be 
called  more  suitably  a  depository  of  winds,  for  there  is  always 
a  wind  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold.  In  summer^  most  of  its 
winds  bring  in  dust  and  fine  earth,  which  fly  into  one's  face, 
and  enter  houses  through  nooks  and  crannies^.  The  East 
wind  in  winter  is  bitterly  cold,  which,  (  extraordinarily  enough), 
changes  into  a  simoon  in  summer.  This  hot  wind  splits  the 
painted  wood  work  of  the  houses  into  pieces,  and  makes  the 
190  rafters  of  the  ceiling  creak,  and  froni  its  effects  glass  gets 
dry  and  hard  and  breaks  at  the  slightest  touch,  while  the 
skin  and  paper  shrivel  up.  Even  iron,  copper,  bone,  and 
other  articles  are  also  affected  by  it.  Candles  made  of  tallow 
become  putrid,  so  that  a  candle  smells  like  a  carcass  in  the 
house.  Sometimes  the  temperature  rises  over  a  hundred 
degrees,  so  that  the  sultry  weather  compels  one  to  put  on  a 
light  linen  dress,  and  to  sleep  without  a  covering.  Most  of 
the  Maltese  sleep  at  night  on  the  roofs,  because  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  are  flat,  unlike  the  houses  in  (other  parts  of) 
Europe.  If  a  person  walks  a  few  paces  in  summer,  he  be- 
comes bathed  in  perspiration.  Before  he  has  been  in  that 
state  long,  a  gust  of  hot  wind  scorches  him.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  more  cautious  than  a  crow.  So  much  (for 
the  weather  ). 

The  island  is  devoid  of  brushwood,  thickets,  mountains 
or  rivers,  being  merely  a  plain ^  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
When  the  sun  shines,  it  shines  on  the  whole  of  it  uniformly 
and  there  is  no  shelter  to  be  had  there  from  anything.  Some- 
times the  heat  also  increases  because  of  the  fire  which  issues 
from  Mount  (  Etna  in  )   Sicily. 

Notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  Italy,  there  is  no  marble 
in  its  buildings  as  in    the    buildings  in  Tunis,    nor  are  there 


I  lit.  dusty  summer.    2  lit.  through  cracks   in   the    panes  of  glass. 
3  lit.  a  courtyard. 
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any  rivers  in  any  part  of  the  island,  as  in  the  provinces  of 
Syria.  One  of  the  many  reasons  which  makes  its  winter 
severe  and  detestable  is  that  its  buildings  are  of  a  soft  stone 
which,  if  put  in  a  shady  spot  for  a  few  years,  will  become 
covered  with  growth.  When  it  is  first  brought  from  the 
quarry,  it  is  of  a  green  colour  and  moist,  and  will  not  get 
white  unless  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  for  several  years. 
One  of  its  properties  is  its  suitability  for  carving,  and  hence 
one  sees  various  kinds  of  images  made  of  it  in  the  houses 
and  churches.  Some  of  this  stone  is  also  sent  as  an  article 
of  commerce^  to  different  countries. 

The  sun  is  often  hidden  from  sight  in  the  cold  weather 
and  never  shines^  on  the  streets,  nor  ( into  the  houses ) 
through  the  windows.  What  a  difference  between  the  winter 
of  this  island  and  that  of  Egypt  where  one  welcomes  the 
sun  at  sunrise  and  bids  it  farewell^  when  it  sets  !  In  sum- 
mer, the  Nile  inundates  and  moistens  the  land,  and,  conse- 
quently, makes  a^good  rendezvous  for  pleasure  parties.  If, 
by  chance,  there  is  a  clear  day  in  Malta  in  winter,  one  may 
observe  all  the  people  remarking  on  its  beauties,  praising  it, 
and  forgetting  the  past  bad  weather*  when  the  winds  used 
to  buffet  the  wayfarer^,  and  the  waters  poured  down  from 
every  cloud  and  people  caught  colds  in  the  head^  and  got 
coughs^ ! I 

The  most  annoying  thing  is  the  continual  blowing  of 
winds  without  rain  for  several  days  consecutively  :  for  it 
rains  there  but  once  in  several  years,  but  even  then  not 
copiously  ;  but  the  wind,  in  spite  of  this,  is  never  at  rest. 
During  a  certain  year  they  wanted  rain  so  badly,  that  their  jqi 
bishops    ordered    prayers    for    rain    to    be    offered^    in    the 


I  lit.  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  2  lit  looks  down  or  peeps  into. 
3  lit.  to  see  one  off.  4  lit.  unpleasant  days.  5  lit.  the  winds  used  to 
take  hold  of  the  wayfarer  by  the  forelock.  6  lit.  the  waters  pour  down 
from  the  nose  of  every  cloud  and  the  cold  is  inseparable  from  the  noses. 
7  lit.  the  cough  seizes  upon  their  throats.  8  lit.  m^de  it  obligatory 
on  them  to  pray  to  God  for  rain. 
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churches  with  fasting  ;  but  the  wind  nevertheless  blew  with 
increased  violence.  On  the  whole,  both  summer  and  winter 
in  Malta  are  unpleasant  and  trying,  and  set  in  so  suddenly* 
one  after  the  other  that  the  tail  of  the  one  is  tied,  as 
it  were,  to  the  forelock  of  the  other,  not  as  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  where  one  accustoms  one^lf  to  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  seasons.  There  is  no  sign  of  spring  in  Malta, 
except  that  the  fleas  increase  in  numbers,  which  is  the 
calamity  of  calamities;  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  autumn, 
except  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves  from  the  limited  number 
of  trees  !  However,  in  spite  of  this,  many  Englishmen  come 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  The  want  of  rainfall  in  summer 
is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  trees  and  woods,  for,  when  the 
clouds  pass  over,  they  cannot  find  anything  to  absorb  their 
moisture. 

Any  medicines  and  drugs  which  remain  in  Malta  for  a 
long  time  get  entirely  spoiled,  and  the  properties  they  con- 
tain are  lost.  Tobacco,  snuff  and  liqueurs,  if  kept  there  for 
some  time,  lose  their  aromatic  essence  altogether,  because 
the  floors,  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  houses  are  of  moist 
stone,  as  has  been  already  described.  For  instance,  salt 
placed  in  a  cupboard  will  soon  become  moist,  as  if  it  had 
been  mixed  with  water.  Eatables  and  drinkables  likewise 
putrify  if  placed  in  a  painted  wooden  cupboard,  for  the 
moisture  works  into  the  paint  very  quickly.  Rheumatism 
is  prevalent  in  Malta,  and  for  this  reason,  one  seldom 
escapes  from   it  ! 

I  had  an  attack  of  it  in  the  first  year  (  of  my  stay  ).  I 
used  to  rise  in  the  morning  with  my  limbs  racked  with  pain, 
feeling  unfit  to  do  anything.  This  continued  to  increase, 
until  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  and  when  the  doctor  visited 
me,  and  saw  the  floor  of  the  house,  he  told  me  the  reason 
(  of  my  having  the  disease  ),   which    filled    me    with    sorrow, 

*  Note — This  refers  to  the  Enroclydon  which  blows  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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but  soon  after  this,  when  I  heard  that  most  people  were 
similarly  afflicted,  I  made  light  of  my  pains  and  consoled 
myself  (  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  suf- 
ferings). The  cure  for  this  disease  is  to  live  in  a  place  facing 
the  sun  when  it  rises.  My  books  used  to  be  covered  with 
mildew  from  the  effects  of  the  damp,  the  leaves  sticking  to 
one  another.  It  is  unwise  to  sleep  near  a  wall,  as  an  attack 
of  headache  or  toothache  will  probably  be  the  result^,  while 
it  is  very  dangerous  for  any  one  suffering  from  a  chest 
complaint  to  expose  himself  to  the  wind  directly  after  having 
been  in  a  warm  place.  As  the  Maltese  are  generally  strong 
and  hardy,  being  born  to  these  conditions,  neither  the  rigours 
of  the  place  nor  of  the  season  have  any  effect  on  them.  192 

One  thing  which  doctors  here  recommend  is  to  wear 
flannel  shirts,  both  in  summer  and  winter  ;  in  the  latter 
season  to  keep  the  body  warm,  while  in  the  former,  to 
absorb  the  perspiration  and  prevent  the  injurious  effect  of 
wind  from  penetrating  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  So  much 
do  they  fear  the  wind  on  account  of  their  animals  that  when 
they  stop  a  horse  on  a  journey,  they  turn  its  face  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  wind,  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  soil  of  Malta,  it  is,  indeed,  clayey^,  rocky  and 
bare,  having  very  little  fertile  soil,  and  very  few  trees  or 
plants  ;  and  it  is  altogether  surrounded  by  rocks  on  which 
nothing  can  grow  ;  but,  owing  to  the  enormous  exertion  and 
industry  of  the  people  almost  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  grow.  Its  produce  does  not,  however,  suffice  for  its 
people  for  more  than  four  months,  the  rest  being  supplied 
from  other  countries.  They  import  wheat  and  cereals  from 
Egypt,  Turkey  and  Greece  ;  fruits  and  alcoholic  liquors 
from  Sicily  ;  bullocks,  sheep  and  oil  from  Africa,  and  so  on. 
Some  assert  that  its  soil  was  brought  originally  from  Sicily. 
One  will  find  that  the  carob  and  the  prickly-pear,  which 
need  little  soil,  are  more  highly-prized  than    is  the    walnut- 

I  lit.  whoever  makes  his  bed  near  a  wall,  will  not  be  safe  from  an 
attack  of  headache  or  toothache     2  lit.  smooth  or  slippery. 

35  ■ 
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tree  by  the  Syrians.  The  carob  runs  along  the  ground  with 
its  fruit  in  pods,^  and  one  finds  the  prickly-pear  spreading 
all  over  the  high  walls,  and  making  the  place  appear  like 
a  garden.  The  people  suspend  from  each  wall  a  leaf  of 
garlic,  as  a  preservative  against^  the  evil  eye,  as  the  leaf  of 
garlic  is  one  ( of  those  leaves  )  from  which  the  eye  recoils. 
If  you  ask  one  of  the  Maltese  why  they  have  few  woods, 
he  will  reply,  "  We  Europeans  do  not  spend  our  energies 
on  anything  but  the  cultivation  of  land  ",  and  hence  they 
have  very  few  shady  places^,  but  many  rocks.  During  a 
morning  walk  in  the  open  country,  you  will  find  between 
every  two  fields  a  high  wall  to  prevent  one  from  seeing  what 
is  beyond  it.  What  a  difference  between  this  and  the  plains 
of  France  and  England,  which  show  at  a  glance  their  beauty 
and  luxuriance,  and  the  numerous  stacks  of  corn  and  hay 
which  they  contain,  without  there  being  any  watchman  to 
guard,  or  any  wall  to  screen  them  ! 

There  are  in  Malta  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  edible 
vegetables.  Their  fruits  are,  on  the  whole,  good,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sweet  lime,  the  sugar  cane  and  the  cucum- 
ber. The  prickly-pear  is  mostly  (full  of)  stones,  and  so  is 
the  pomegranate.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  sold  unripe,  and  is 
seldom  left  to  get  ripe,  for  fear  lest  thieves  should  steal  it. 
All  kinds  of  fruits  are  found  cheaper  in  Egypt  than  here. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  figs,  but  grapes  are  not  in  season 
JQ2  for  more  than  three  months  ( in  the  year  ).  The  oranges 
last  about  seven  months,  and  are  exported  as  a  luxury*  to 
iEngland  and  other  countries.  Fruits  are,  however,  brought 
to  Malta  from  Sicily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people, 
but  the  Maltese  have  several  kinds  of  fruit  of  their  own,  none 
of  which  are  found  in  our  country.  One  sort  is  called  Al- 
Faravliy  which  is  a  small  red  berry  of  the  size  of  a  black- 
berry. It  is  sour,  and  (when  eaten)  is  sweetened  with  sugar. 
Another  is    called    Nasbeli,    which    resembles    the  apricot  or 


I  lit.  looking  like  buttons.     2  lit.  to  prevent  being  smitten  with  the 
evil  eye.     3  lit.  what  little  shade  they  have     4  lit.  a  rarity  or  a  present. 
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the  ox-eye,  and  has  a  large  stone.  A  third  is  called  Zarbi, 
which  looks  more  like  a  medlar  and  ripens  with  difficulty. 
They  gather  it  in  bunchesl  ike  those  of  dates.  (Some  of  its) 
berries  ripen  every  day,  and  one  whole  bunch  lasts  several 
months.  They  do  not  know  how  to  preserve  fruit  for  the 
winter,  as  is  done  in  Europe;  but  grapes  and  apples  are  al- 
ways obtainable  in  France  and  England. 

The  vegetables  of  Malta  are  not  good,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  moisture  they  contain.  When  one  sees  them 
in  the  market,  they  look  nice,  but,  when  cooked,  they  turn 
out  insipid.  Even  the  onion,  radish,  and  other  similar  vege- 
tables, which  are  naturally  pungent  are  insipid  here.  Not 
only  that,  but  even  if  such  vegetables  are  brought  from  other 
countries,  their  taste  is  changed;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
cabbage,  the  egg-plant,  and  similar  vegetables.  The  home- 
grown vegetables  are  large  and  coarse.  Strange  to  say  that, 
though  its  plants  are  of  this  description,  its  honey  is  most 
excellent.  The  vegetables  that  do  not  exist  in  their  country 
are  the  pumpkin,  the  cucumber,  and  the  mallow;  other  pro- 
ducts are  milk,  cream  and  ghee\  while  an  inferior  quality  of 
ghee^  however,  is  sometimes  brought  from  Tripoli.  All  Maltese, 
however,  dislike  this  ghee^  and  cook  their  food^  with  lard. 

The  source  of  their  water-supply  (  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking)  is  rain  which  is  collected  in  wells,  but  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  drink,  for,  as  soon  as  a  tired  or  thirsty  man 
drinks  it,  he  is  troubled  with  cough,  and  often  spitting  of 
blood  is  caused  by  a  draught  of  it.  Think  how  great  is  the 
difference  between  this  water  and  that  of  the  Nile !  The 
latter  is  pleasant  to  drink  when  one  feels  tired  or  thirsty, 
and  it  is  also  both  salubrious  and  nourishing.  No  one, 
therefore,  ought  to  drink  the  water  of  Malta  except  in  sips. 
Aristotle  states  that  stagnant  water,  on  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  never  falls,  must  necessarily  be  hard,  because  a  clay- 
like substance  is  generated  by  such  water. 

I  j5'^a/«  =  condiment. 
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Concerning  its  gardens,  the  most  noted  of  them  is  St. 
Antonio's  Garden,  which  is  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  the  same  in  which  the  Amir  Bashir  Shihab 
lived  with  his  family,  and  which  was  vacated  for  him  by  the 
Governor  because  of^  his  high  position.  It  is  beautiful  and 
194  well-laid  out,  except  that  it  is  situated  in  a  hollow.  There 
are  no  seats  in  it,  or  places  in  which  a  visitor ^  can  have  food 
or  drink.  The  Maltese  are  not  accustomed  to  take  any  food 
in  such  places  of  recreation,  either  on  festivals  or  at  other 
times,  following  the  custom  of  the  English,  as  they  cannot 
sit  on  anything  but  a  chair  (  while  eating  ).  Their  greatest 
pleasure,  however,  is  to  take  a  walk,  or  to  link  arms  in  pairs 
and  stroll  together  proudly,  or  else  to  walk  alone  whistling. 
When^  they  have  a  promenade  or  a  garden,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  amuse  themselves  there,  except  by  walking. 
I  know  of  a  very  beautiful  promenade  called  Al-Bayata,  but 
it  has  no  place  for  coffee,  iced  drinks,  or  food,  nor  is  there 
a  band  there,  or  a  chair  to  sit  on.  If  there  were  such  a 
place  in  Paris,  Egypt  or  Syria,  then  you  would  have  seen 
chairs  and  benches  arranged  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  it  would  have  contained  everything  that  makes  one  feel 
cheerful  and  happy.  On  the  whole,  the  English  and  the 
Maltese  have  no  taste  for  such  things. 

(Besides  these  two  places  ),  there  is  the  Boschetts,  which 
means  "  The  Wood ".  It  is  within  three  hours  of  Valetta, 
and  is  a  badly  sloping  place  of  little  advantage.  It  consists 
of  a  few  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  planted  without  any 
arrangement;  but  it  contains  a  vault  which  has  a  gushing 
spring  and  is  surrounded  by  a  table  and  seats  of  stone, 
where  one  may  picnic*.  This  is  the  most  pleasant  place  in 
the  island,  and  the  water  is  the  sweetest  in  Malta.  Close 
by  is  a  tower  which  was  a  prison  in  ancient  times,  and  in 
which  heretics  were  tortured,  as  was  the  custom  also  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere.     Next,  Al-Mutahlab,  which  is  more  beautiful 

I  lit.  in  honour  of.     2  lit.  a  sight-seer.     3  lit.  assuming  that. 
4  lit.  on  which  eaters  may    sit  down. 
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and  distant,  than  the  Boschetts,  because  it  is  near  the  further 
end  of  Malta.  There  is  a  pond  there,  the  water  of  which  is 
covered  with  moss,  and  it  seems  that  the  place  has  been 
called  after  this.  Their  water-wheels  are  like  those  used  in 
Syria  and  Egypt. 

In  short,  very  few  Europeans  are  attracted  by  the  island 
of  Malta,  and  this  is  because,  when  they  come  to  it,  they  do 
not  find  there  anything  interesting^  that  is  not  found  in 
their  own  country;  for  whatever  is  there  is  but  inferior  to^ 
what  they  have  (  at  home  ).  It  is  only  a  station^  through 
which  they  pass  ( on  their  way )  to  the  East.  Certainly, 
some  of  the  oppressed  people  from  Italy,  and  particularly 
from  Sicily,  come  to  it  seeking  protection.  As  it  is  situated 
between  a  number  of  Eastern  and  Western  countries,  it  has 
acquired  a  fame,  especially  now,  for  it  is  Impossible  to  make 
a  voyage  to  certain  parts  of  the  East  without  calling  there.  I95 
As  for  the  Arabs,  none  of  them  have  been  attracted  by  it, 
as  no  one  who  has  been  given  to  enjoying  the  Turkish  Baths, 
gardens  and  woods,  fairs,  and  various  nice  foods,  would  leave 
his  native  country  and  go  to  this  dull  rock. 

Chapter  on  Valetta  the  Capital  of  the  Island 

of  Malta. 

This  city  is  the  headquarters  of  the  English  Governor.. 
The  most  wonderful  sights  in  it  are  the  fortifications  of  its 
walls  and  its  beautiful  harbour.  As  for  the  walls,  perhaps, 
one  half  of  them  is  of  rock,  the  upper  portions  being  of 
masonry  work.  The  harbour  has  already  been  described. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  Valetta  looks  very  beautiful  and  splendid, 
as  its  buildings  are  of  stone,  as  has  already  been  described, 
and  its  windows  are  arched*;  but  when  looked  at  from  a 
distance,  from  the  absence  of  minarets  and  the  like  it  has 
a  particularly  bare  appearance^.  The  houses  that  strike  one 
most  are  those  that  are  built    of  stone   In  regular    rows,    for 


1  lit.  remarkable;  strange.     2  lit.  the  refuse  of.     3  lit.  a  passage. 
4  lit.  glazed.     5  lit,  like  a  bald  head. 
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you  will  not  find  among  them  a  house  (built )  at  all  out  of 
the  regular  line;  but  they  are  of  dififerent  heights,  and  there 
is  no  good  arrangement  in  disposing  the  upper  chambers  and 
dwelling- rooms,  for  a  large  house  consists  of  one  large  and 
a  long  upper  room,  partitioned  off  into  a  row  of  apartments, 
communicating  one  with  the  other.  A  person  cannot  live 
in  one  of  these  rooms  without  (having  to  pass  through)  the 
others.  The  small  houses,  and  especially  the  old  ones,  are 
altogether  devoid  of  proper  arrangement.  Their  woodwork 
is  generally  repainted  every  year,  and  the  walls  are  covered 
with  pictured  wallpaper,  as  is  done  in  ( the  rest  of)  Europe; 
but  the  windows  are  few  and  far  between^,  and  they  cannot 
be  built  in  all  the  walls,  as  the  occupiers  have  only  a  right 
to  have  windows  over-looking  the  streets. 

The  houses  have,  besides,  balconies  that  project  from  the 
wall  and  are  placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  keep  out  the 
light  and  air.  These  are  high,  and  no  one  in  the  room  can 
see  anything  from  it,  unless  he  be  standing  up  or  else  sitting 
on  a  chair.  They  resemble  more  a  kiosk ^  as  the  Syrians 
call  them.  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  these  balconies  in 
Malta,  is  a  proof  that  the  Maltese  are  Arabs,  as  these  bal- 
conies only  exist  in  those  European  countries  which  were 
conquered  by  the  Arabs.  In  one  house  there  may  be  three 
balconies,  but  one  will  seldom  find  a  house  with  three  storeys 
suited  for  residential  purposes.  They  are  mostly  two-storied 
and  though  three  storied  houses  may  be  found,  the  third 
196     storey  is  only  used  for  (  storing  )  the  requisites  of  the  house. 

You  will  rarely  find  there  a  house  paved  with  marble; 
even  in  the  Governor's  palace  there  is  not  a  single  floor  paved 
with  this  stone.  The  paving  stone  used  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  is  the  common  flag  stone,  but  it  is  often  covered  with  oil 
after  the  surface  is  scraped,  when  it  acquires  a  colour  like  that 
of  amber.  Likewise,  one  will  seldom  find  cabinets,  cupboards, 
or  furniture^  in  houses  that  are  to  let,  but  one  has  to  purchase 

I  lit.  insufficient.     2  lit.  shelves. 
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them  separately.  In  the  houses  of  Valetta,  or  in  ot^er 
places  in  Malta,  there  are  no  fountains,  spacious  courtyards 
or  (  even*)  stables  as  there  are  in  the  houses  of  Damascus, 
so  anyone  who  has  a  horse  has  to  tie  him  up  outside  ! 
Worse  still  are  the  pantries,  for  the  Maltese  buy  their  pro- 
visions day  by  day,  because,  if  they  store  them,  they  will 
probably  go  bad,  as  has  been  described  before;  and  they 
also  consider  that  ( that  arrangement  )  lessens  trouble,  but 
perhaps  if  a  family  keep  any  animal  in  their  house,  or  store 
provisions,  or  bake  bread  ( at  home  )  they  make  an  inconve- 
nience of  it;  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  the  want 
of  fluctuation  in  prices. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  well-furnished  house  is  found  as  is 
the  case  in  European  cities.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  is  that  a  person  rents  the  house  for  three  months  or 
longer^  and  pays  the  rent  in  advance,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  term  (  of  the  lease  ),  the  tenant 
has  to  give  notice  to  the  owner  of  his  intention  to  quit  the 
house  or  to  renew  the  lease.  When  the  te**m  (of  the  lease) 
expires  and  the  tenant  does  not  quit,  the  latter  is  bound  to 
pay  the  rent;  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  owner  to  seize  and 
remove  the  effects  of  the  tenant,  or  turn  him  out  by  force. 
He  is  bound  to  give  him  a  notice^  of  at  least  a  month. 
When  a  house  is  to  let,  the  owner  informs  ( the  public  )  of 
it  by  a  written  notice  to  that  effect  which  he  attaches  to  the 
door  of  the  house,  as  they  have  no  headman  of  town-wards 
with  whom  all  the  keys  are  kept  as  in  Egypt.  One  who 
rents  a  house  must  occupy  it  after  it  is  whitewashed  and 
the  woodwork  painted.  The  painting  of  the  woodwork  is  a 
praiseworthy  custom,  as  it  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes  and  a 
great  preservative  for  the  wood  and  the  house  looks  out- 
wardly beautiful  ( though  )  perhaps  the  inside  of  it  may  be 
quite  the  opposite.  This  is  the  reverse  of  our  custom,  for 
the  exteriors  of  houses  in  Egypt    and   Syria  give  (strangers) 

I  lit.  over  and  above  that  period.    2  lit.  time. 
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the  idea  that  the  people  are  uncivilized,  though  their  interiors 
may  be  carved  or  finely  ornamented,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  formerly,  the  governors  used  to  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  people,  so  none  of  their  subjects  made  any 
show  of  wealth  either  in  building  or  in  dress. 

In  Malta  the  panes  of  glass  are  never  painted^.  There 
107  is  no  objection  to  the  bachelor  living  amongst  married  people 
or  going  up  to  his  own  roof  if  he  so  pleases.  He  is  not 
asked  to  give  security  for  his  politeness  and  good  behaviour, 
but  only  as  far  as  his  ability  to  pay  (  his  rent  )  is  concern- 
ed. The  houses  have  wells  in  them,  for  the  storage  of  rain- 
water. When  this  supply  is  exhausted,  the  owner  of  the 
house  requests  more  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Canals, 
who  then  helps  him  "with  water  from  a  running  stream, 
whether  he  be  a  resident  or  a  visitor.  One  who  has  no  well, 
gets  his  supply  of  water  from  the  public  fountain.  The  kit- 
chens are  often  built  under-ground,  and  have  sky-lights  on 
the  surface  of  the  road,  for  the  light  to  penetrate  into  them; 
and  consequently,  their  roofs  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  road.  The  kftchens  in  London  are  generally  built  in 
the  same  way. 

Every  house  has  a  small  courtyard  for  flower-pots  con- 
taining scentless  flowers,  such  as  are  not  found  in  our  country. 
In  large  houses,  especially  those  occupied  by  the  English, 
are  srtiall  bells  hanging  from  iron  wires  that  run  through 
the  rooms,  and  to  these  silk  cords  are  attached.  When 
a  master  wishes  to  call  his  servant,  he  pulls  the  cord,  and 
the  servant  hears  the  sound  of  the  bell  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  This  contrivance  is  more  suitable  than  clap- 
ping the  hands.  They  sometimes  write  on  the  face  of  the 
door,  "  Knock  at  the  door,  "  or  "  Ring  the  bell ",  as  is  also 
the  custom  in  England,  but  there  are  no  letter  boxes^  in  the 
doors  here  for  the    purpose    of  delivering    letters  as    in    the 


I  lit.  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  take.     2  lit.  the  painting  of  glass 
is  not  in  use.     3  lit.  openings. 
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London  houses.  As  to  the  roads  of  the  city,  the  pedestrian 
has  always  to  go  up  and  down  (hill)  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship  (  rising  and  falling  )  on  the  waves;  but  there  are  steps 
in  the  city  which  lessen  one's  difficulty,  and  one  can  walk 
on  the  footpaths  when  it  rains.  Every  street  has  two  foot- 
paths—(  one  )  on  the  right  and  ( the  other  )  on  the  left — for 
people  to  walk  on;  but  horses  and  vehicles  have  to  go  in  the 
middle  ( of  the  road ).  The  whole  road  was  formerly  paved 
with  stones  but  the  rattling  of  wheels  on  them  was  unbear- 
able; so  that  the  English  removed  the  paving  from  the  middle 
and  laid  an  earth  and  metal  road^  instead. 

The  Maltese  say  that  the  English  continually  wrong 
their  country,  as  they  wronged  it  once  before,  by  taking 
away  the  brass  guns  and  replacing  them  by  others  made  of 
iron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spreading  of  earth  and  metal 
makes  the  road  full  of  fine  dust  in  summer,  and  puddles  of 
water  in  winter.  The  English  have  only  done  this  in  consi- 
deration of  the  wishes  of  some  leading  men  who  have  car- 
riages ;  and  so,  for  the  benefit  of  these  alone,  they  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  convenience  of  the  general  public,  and  it 
is  their  practice  to  study  the  wishes  of  the  upper  classes 
rather  than  those  of  the  public.  The  remaining  pavements  jqo 
on  the  two  footpaths  become  very  dazzling  when  the  sun 
shines  oh  them  in  summer.  As  the  Maltese  are  very  parti- 
cular about  their  dress,  shoes  and  boots,  they  seldom  walk 
in  the  roads,  especially  in  winter,  and,  consequently,  the  roads 
always  remain  clean.  In  London  the  women  go  out  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  wearing  ( something )  resembling 
wooden  shoes  that  protect  their  feet  from  mud,  and,  there- 
fore, the  roads  get  very  dirty.  I  have  seen  many  Europeans 
admire  the  clean  streets  in  Malta,  and  consider  them  superior 
to  many  streets  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  although  the 
slums^  of  each  of  the  streets  of  Malta  are  full  of  dirt  and 
filth,  and  some  of  them  are  so  (  narrow  )  that  two  persons 
cannot  walk  abreast  on  them.     On  each    corner  is  a  lantern, 


I  lit.  pebbles.      2  lit.  corners, 
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hung  on  iron  posts,  and  this  is  kept  burning  throughout  the 
night.  Such  lanterns  as  these  are  not  found  anywhere  in 
London  and  Paris,  except  in  the  worst  and  narrowest  of 
thoroughfares,  ( though  )  since  writing  this  book  I  have  heard 
that  gas  lights  are  now  used  in  Valetta. 

You  must  bear  in  mind^  that  it  is  customary  with 
Europeans  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Arabs  and  Tuiks, 
saying  that  neither  are  the  streets  in  their  countries  clean  nor 
are  the  markets  well-arranged.  They  have  filled  tbeir  books 
with  this.  I  have  not  seen  one  amongst  them  who  has 
spoken  favourably  of  any  of  the  (  Arab  or  Turkish  )  cities, 
but  rather  they  have  all  spoken  exa  ggeratingly  about  this, 
for  most  of  these  people  go  to  our  country  in  a  hurry  and 
sleep  in  inns,  and,  therefore,  cannot  see  with  their  own  eyes 
the  comfortable  houses  and  the  spacious  and  beautiful  places 
of  recreation  that  are  there  ;  and  through  annoyance  at  the 
discomforts  they  have  undergone,  they  wrongly  attribute  them 
to  the  unhappy  condition^  of  that  country,  and  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  defects  of  their  own. 

The  shops  of  the  artisan  and  industrious  class  in  Valetta 
and    other    places   are    scattered  over    all    parts  of  the  city. 
Sometimes  a  blacksmith's  shop  may  be  under    the    house  of 
a  judge  or  a  bishop,   and  the  sounds  of  the    hammers    may 
continually   reach   his  ears ;     and  similarly    with    the    public 
prostitutes,  of  whom  you  will  find  a  multitude  in  every  street, 
even  in  front  of  the  palaces  of  the  Governor  and  the  Bishop. 
It  often  happens  that  a    married    man    takes    a  house   next 
door  to   a  prostitute  who  may  be  then  absent,    and    he  may 
not  be  aware  of  her   (  proximity  )  until  he  occupies  his  house, 
when  she  comes  and  shows  evident  signs^  of  her  immorality. 
When  the    sailors  come    ashore,    you    hear    them    and    the 
prostitutes  making  a  disgusting  uproar,  and  you    continually 
hear  the  roughs  of  the  town  singing  and  bawling     out  here 


1  lit.  be  it  not  hidden  or   it  is   not  unknown,     z  lit.  ipisfortunes. 
3  lit.  she   comes  dragging  tj^e   tr^il, 
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at  night  without  any  authority  to  check  them.     Can    this  be 
considered  a  good  arrangement  ? 

The  sound  of  the  church  bells  is  a  great  nuisance,  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  for  a  person  to  enjoy  himself  quietly  in 
his  own  dwelling  here.  Moreover,  there  is  no  bath,  worthy  199 
of  notice  in  Valetta,  wherein  the  Maltese  can  clean  them- 
selves from  dirt.  If  they  feel  compelled  to  have  the  dirt 
scrubbed  from  their  bodies,  they  take  a  bath  in  the  sea. 
There  certainly  is  a  place  (  there )  to  which  the  word  'Bath' 
is  applied,  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  similar  to  the  baths 
found  in  Mohamedan  countries,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a  plunge 
bath,  without  any  rubbing  (  with  rough  towels  or  gloves  ), 
or  massage,  or  Turkish  baths^,  and  yet  it  is  very  dear.  Most  of 
the  baths  in  European  countries  are  similar  to  it,  so  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  but  not  as  regards  their  high  price. 
Those  Maltese  who  are  Anglicized  imitate  their  masters  in 
having  bath  tubs  of  zinc^  or  wood  in  their  homes,  and  they 
pretend  that  this  (  mode  of  taking  a  bath  )  is  safer  and 
cleanses  the  body  better.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  reason 
for  not  having  baths  here  is  only  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  for  he  who  has  been  in  a  warm  place  and  comes 
out  of  it  facing  the  wind,  runs  the  risk  of  an  illness^.  One 
day  I  mentioned  to  a  doctor  our  custom  of  taking  a  bath, 
and  that  I  felt  disconcerted  for  want  of  it.  He  said  to  me, 
"  If  we  had  baths  nobody  would  use  them".  This  statement 
of  his  admits  of  two  interpretations,  he  might  have  meant 
that  the  Maltese  would  not  use  them,  or  that  the  Turkish 
baths  would  kill  the  people,  so  that  everybody  would  be 
afraid  of  them*. 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  inventing  excuses  for  what 
does  not  exist  in  their  country  ;  they  either  say  that  it  is 
useless,  or  else  unsuitable,  or  urge  some  other  plea.^  I  asked 

I  lit.  his  sweating.  2  lit.  tin.  slit,  runs  the  risk  of  being  affected 
with  an  illness.  4  lit  would  not  like  to  enter  them  again.  5  lit.  as 
another  answer. 
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one  if  there  were  persons  who  could  darn  broad-cloth  and 
Cashmere  shawls.  He  replied,  "  We  Europeans  do  not 
concern  ourselves  in  such  trades  as  these, "  although  the 
Maltese  are  a  most  economical  and  frugal  people.  The  great- 
est man  amongst  them  patches  his  pantaloons  at  the  back, 
and  walks  thus  without  a  cloak  to  conceal  the  patch.  There 
are  no  public  seats  in  this  city  for  a  person  to  sit  on,  and 
consequently  no  person  can  sit  except  indoors  at  his  house, 
or  in  a  cafe.  True,  there  are  public  seats  in  front  of  the 
Governor's  palace  but  none  but  the  lower  order  of  people  sit 
on  them.  To  sit  thus  is  derogatory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English,  and  in  this  the  Maltese  have    followed    suit.     It    is 

said  that  there  were  a  number  of  public  seats  in  the  city 
formerly,  but  the  English  removed  them  when  they  annexed 
Malta. 

The  cafes  in  Valetta  are  only  dark  rooms,  with  no 
window  in  them  looking  on  the  sea  or  on  a  garden.  If  you 
stay  too  long  the  waiter  will  come  up  and  wipe  the  table 
in  front  of  you,  as  a  hint  that  he  expects  another  person  ; 
200  or  as  if  he  were  implying  by  his  actions,  "  You  have  already 
bothered  me  enough  !  when  will  you  go  away  ?  "  No  one 
can  sit  on  any  part  of  the  seashore  for  any  length  of  time 
because  it  is  all  filthy  ;  nor  can  one,  out  of  respect  for  the 
English  women,  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  on  the  lofty  balconies 
which  command  a  view  of  the  sea.  On  the  seashore,  where 
people  bathe  during  a  period  of  five  months,  one  never  finds 
a  shelter,  pavilion,  or  tent  ;  and  the  bather  has  (  perforce  )  to 
expose  to  the  sun  the  whole  of  his  face,  which  gets  scorched 
before  he  comes  out  of  the  water.  In  fact,  the  English  have 
rendered  Malta  quite  deficient  in  places  of  recreation  and 
charming  resorts.  One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment 
which  the  Maltese  have  is  going  out,  on  summer  nights, 
in  boats  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  Men  and  women  go  together 
and  spend  a  part  of  the  night  in  swimming  and  singing. 
In  the  harbour  of  Valetta  are  a  very  large  number  of  boats, 
all  of  which  are  nicely    painted,  but    they  have    no  seats  in 
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them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  river-boats  ;  nor  are 
there  cushions  or  decorations,  as  in  the  boats  of  Constanti- 
nople. These  boats  too  are  dangerous  for  passengers,  because, 
owing  to  their  lightness,  they  rock  to  and  fro  at  the  least  thing. 

One  may  say  that  the  Maltese  are  like  the  English,  be- 
cause in  their  requirements  they  only  concern  themselves  with 
their  immediate  wants  and  interests,  regardless  of  luxury, 
beauty  and  refinement;  even  their  seats,  balconies,  chairs,  boats, 
and  the  saddles  of  their  horses  are  only  made  to  satisfy  their 
barest  wants.  Still  more  singular  are  their  shops,  for  a  trades- 
man remains  standing  from  morning  till  evening  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  a  chair  for  himself  or  his  customer,  and 
( consequently )  in  this  respect,  they  act  differently  to  the 
English. 

They  enjoy  walking  in  front  of  the  Governor's  palace  when 
the  military  band  is  playing  and  where  the  fashionable  Mal- 
tese^ men  of  rank  and  fashion  go  to  stare  at  the  women  with 
delight,  and  the  women  flirt  with  the  men.  '  The  Church  fes- 
tivals are  very  numerous,  for  every  Saint  has  a  day  especially 
dedicated  to  him  at  a  particular  time,  and  in  a  fixed  place. 
Holiday-makers  attend  them  as  they  come  round,  and  enjoy 
and  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  amusements,  listen 
to  the  music,  witness  the  fireworks  and  similar  sports  (  which 
are  available  in  plenty).  The  lowest  of  the  people  invariably 
get  drunk,  and  make  use  of  a  good  deal  of  foul  language. 
One  of  the  sports  is  racing,  in  which  horses,  asses  or  boats 
are  raced,  and  the  winner  gains  the  stake.  Another  is  the 
Zohluqah^  at  which  thousancfs  of  people  collect.  They  fasten  201 
to  a  boat  a  long  pole  like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  besmear  the 
pole  in  such  a  way  that  the  foot  slips  off,  and  fasten  a  prize 
at  the  end^  of  it.  Then  the  people  walk  towards  the  prize 
upon  the  pole,  and  whoever  slips  off  the  pole  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  three  days  before    lent,   namely,    Sunday,    Monday, 

—" ' — — — — — '•"-''  ■  ■ 1 

I  lit.  ostentatious  j  refined,     i  lit.  a  greasy  pole  for  children  to  slide 

down.     3  lit.  front. 
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and  Tuesday,  are  the  Mar/a,  which  is  called  *  The  Carnival  \ 
On  these  days  the  men  dress  themselves  like  women,  and  the 
women  like  the  men.     They   assume    a    variety  of   costumes 
and  forms,  and  cover  their  faces  with  masks,  which  look  like 
real  faces,  and  walk  about  the  city  like  madmen  or  drunkards. 
This  they  call  appearing  in  masquerade,  a   word  which  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  maskhara  (  =fun).     During  this  period 
they  do  not  abstain  from  leading    an  immoral  life,    with    re- 
velry and  unseemly  behaviour.     Then  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  people  and  carriages.     When  Wednesday  morning  comes, 
they  go  to  the  churches  sprinkle  ashes  on    their    heads  as  a 
ceremony  of  expiation  ;  and  hence  this  day   is   called    *  Ash- 
Wednesday'.    This  name  still  remains  with  the  English,  though 
the  custom  has  been    abolished  by    them.     The    meaning    of 
Carnival    is    abstention    from     meat.     The    custom    in    force 
nowadays  is  for  the  Governor  to  gw^  a  grand  entertainment, 
and  invite  the  leading  people  of  the  island  by  cards  on  which 
is  printed  an  intimation  that    they    should    come    dressed    in 
fancy  dress.    (If)  they  accept    this  invitation,   they  hire  their 
disguises  from  shops.     The  host    takes  his    stand    to    receive 
them  in  a  chamber  in  his  palace  and  each  time  a  family  ad- 
vances towards  him  and  bows  to  him,  he  receives   them    with 
a  courteous  bow.     When  this  greeting  is  over,  they  commence 
dancing  ;  and,  when  the  women  have  danced  a  little,  the  men 
take  them  to  a  table  to  eat  or  drink  what  they  please.  They 
then  return  to  dancing    ( and    keep    it    up )    until    daybreak, 
when  the   guests    depart.     Sometimes    some    greedy    Maltese 
take  (  as  much  )  food   ( from  the  table  as  they  can  carry  )  in 
their  sleeves.      I  went  to    this    entertainment  dressed    in    my 
ordinary  clothes.     Thinking  me  one  of  the  jesters,  they  said, 
"  Is  there  anything  like  this  in  your   country  ? "     I  answered 
equivocally,  "  If  we  do  not  have  this,  then  we  have  something 
better  ".     I  swear  by  my  life  !  it  looks  absurd^  for  an  educated 
man  to  be  seen  dancing  like  a  boy. 

One  of  the  greatest  places  of  enjoyment  and  merrymaking 
1  lit.  ugly;  indecent. 
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is  the  playhouse  which  is  called  by  them  the  *  Theatre '. 
There  is  only  one  theatre  in  the  whole  of  Valetta,  and  the 
majority  of  the  actors  there  come  from  Italy;  but  they  are 
not  actors  of  the  first  class.  An  account  of  this,  God  will- 
ing, will  be  given  in  detail  ( later  ).  I  am  obliged  to  be  202 
brief  in  this  account  of  Malta,  so  that  it  may  conform  to 
circumstances;  for  all  that  it  contains  is  but  an  epitome  of 
European  countries. 

It  appears  that  the  Moslems  used  to  give  this  place  the 
name  of  playhouse,  and  accordingly,  *Amr,  son  of  Al'as 
wrote  to  'Umar,  son  of  Al-Khattab,  in  his  despatch,  saying, 
"I  have  conquered  the  city  of  the  West  (i.  e.  Alexandria). 
I  cannot  describe  what  is  there,  except  that  there  are  four 
thousand  baths,  and  twelve  thousand  green  grocers  who 
sell  vegetables;  and  there  are  also  four  thousand  Jews  there, 
who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  and  four  hundred  playhouses 
etc."  This  number  is  too  large  for  any  city.  Verily,  the 
grand ^  (city  of)  Paris  only  contains  thirty  theatres,  but  it 
is  probable" that  by  'Theatre'  is  meant  every  sort  of  place 
intended  for  amusement;  and  hence  it  includes  the  places  where 
stories  are  told,  promenades,  recreation-grounds  and  other 
such  places.  One  strange  sight  was  an  Italian  juggler  who 
displayed  in  a  theatre  in  Valetta  some  strange  feats  of  jug- 
glery and  sleight-of-hand.  He  also  showed  them  a  Bull 
from  the  Pope  permitting  him  to  practise  this  art;  so  every- 
one who  saw  him  believed  him.  Was  not  this  (  Papal )  script 
also  one  of  his  juggleries  ?  /  .     . 

Among  the  largest  buildings  in  this  city  are  the  chur- 
ches, which  are  beautifully  built  and  elaborately  embellished 
with  carvings,  statues,  images  and  pictures,  and  adorned  with 
purple  and  (  gold  )  brocade,  and  contain  gold  and  silver 
altar  vessels.  There  are  twenty  churches  in  this  style,  the  larg- 
est of  which  is  the  church  of  St.  John.  It  is  entirely  paved 
with  carved  marble,    on  which    are   depicted    in  mosaic    the 

I  lit.  what  do  you  know  what  Paris  is  like  ! 
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great  men  of  Malta  of  olden  times  who  are  buried  there. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  there  are  two  stone  statues, 
of  Christ  and  St.  John,  with  the  latter  raising  his  hand  above 
the  head  of  Christ,  baptising  hint.  To  one  who  enters  the 
church  from  the  door,  they  appear  to  be  of  huge  propor- 
tions^. Outside  the  church  is  a  clock-dial  from  which  the 
hours,  days,  months  and  years  are  known.  When  the  clock 
bell  rings  its  sound  is  heard  by  everyone  in  the  city.  By  it 
they  correct  their  clocks.  In  these  churches  are  gold  and 
silver  and  valuables^  that  would  enrich  all  the  beggars  of 
Malta.  Every  day  in  the  week  the  priest  wears  a  special 
chasuble;  therefore  judge  the  number  of  vestments  required 
for  Sundays,  Saint  Days  and  occasional^  events,  such  as  mar- 
riages, baptisms  and  deaths.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  that 
the  Maltese  are  so  crazy*  as  to  keep  up  so  many  beautiful 
churches  when  their  island  is  in  such  a  miserable  condition. 

203  In  every  village  you  will    find  three    or  more    churches. 

The  first  thing  in  which  the  Maltese  take  pride  is  the  large 
number  of  their  churches,  as  they  possess  nothing  else  of 
which  they  can  be  proud,  and  pride  is  a  quality  engrained 
in  their  hearts.  If  you  go  to  any  village  for  a  walk,  you 
will  hardly  reach  it  before  you  will  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
( anxious  )  to  show  you  their  churches.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  churches  and  clergy  runs  to  £.  30,000  a  year. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  ring  the  bells  by  means  of  ropes, 
as  the  English  do,  but  they  go  up  to  the  belfry,  and  shake 
'  the  tongue  of  the  bell  with  their  hands,  so  (  loudly ),  that 
the  noise  becomes  irksome  and  one  grows  to  dislike  it^. 

There  is  a  University  where  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
languages  are  taught.  In  this  I  used  to  teach  Arabic,  for 
the  Maltese  learn  everything,  except  their  own  language. 
During    the    hot    weather    the    professors    get    a    vacation 


I  lit.  larger  than  a  huge  man.     2  lit.  curiosities.    3  lit.  unforeseen. 
4  lit.  a  craze.     5  lit.  the  minds  shudder  at  and  feel  an  aversion  for  it. 
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of  about  three  months  with  full  pay^.  When  it  is  over,  a 
day  is  appointed  on  which  the  pupils  and  their  professors 
reunite  in  a  room  in  the  University.  At  the  upper  end  is 
a  table  on  which  are  the  books  ( to  be  distributed  as 
prizes  ).  One  of  the  professors  who  is  usually  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  then  rises  and  makes  a  speech  to  those 
present.  After  this,  the  names  are  read  out  of  those  among 
the  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  learning, 
and  they  are  given  such  books  as  are  suitable  for  them, 
Sometimes  the  Governor  himself  is  present  on  this  occassion. 
Every  professor  is  given  a  book  in  which  he  has  to  write 
the  names  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  the  sciences  they  are  to 
acquire,  but  a  condition  is  made  with  the  professor  that  he 
should  not  give  instruction  against  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion.  It  is  strange  that,  although  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Maltese  is  derived  from^  Arabic,  there  is  not  one  amongst 
them  who  can  read  and  speak  it  well.  If  anyone  wishes  to 
open  a  school  in  Malta,  the  professors  of  this  University 
examine  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  they  find  him  com- 
petent for  the  work,  he  is  given  a  diploma  from  the  autho- 
rities. The  total  sum  spent  on  this  University  and  other 
village  schools  annually  amounts  to  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  a  Public^  Library  ( containing  books  )  in  all 
European  languages.  If  anyone  wishes  to  read  any  of  the 
books,  he  goes  to  the  library  and  studies  it  there  ;  but  if 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  men  he  can  take  it  to  his  house. 
The  number  of  books  in  the  library  is  thirty  three  thousand, 
but  there  are  none  in  Arabic  of  any  importance.  In  the 
city  there  are  a  number  of  shops  full  of  different  sorts  of 
books,  devoid  of  errors  or  defects,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
books  in  Europe  are  as  cheap  as  possible.  Indeed  anyone 
among  them  in  easy  circumstances,  who  is  very  fond  of  204 
learning,  is  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  for  if  he  wishes  to 
learn  any  science  or  art,  he  will  find    a    professor    there  and 

I  lit.  not  stopped  or  cut  off.    2  lit.  a  branch  of.     3  lit.  endowed. 
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the  books  and  the  necessary  materials  for  that  study  readily 
available,  and  obtainable  without  the  least  trouble,  while  as 
mentioned  before  he  need  not  fear  of  there  being  any  error 
or  mistake  in  the  book,  for  all  their  books  are  correct. 
Education  is  imparted  free  of  charge  in  the  Public  Schools, 
or  only  a  trifling  fee  has  to  be  paid  for  it.  A  student  in 
Malta  pays  half  a  crown  and  a  scholar  one  shilling  per 
mensem.  I  positively  assert  that  if  only  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  correct  copy  prevents  a  student  in  our  language 
from  its  study,  he  thinks  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  him,  apart 
from  his  toil,  want  of  means  and  obscurity. 

There  are  seven  printing  presses  in  Valetta;  one  of  them 
belongs  to  the  State  in  which  orders  and  prohibitions  issued 
from  the  Legislative  Council  are  printed,  and  the  rest  belong 
to  the  residents.  There  is  also  a  house  for  the  newspapers 
that  come  from  Europe,  and  two  banking  houses  in  which 
money  is  deposited,  a  large  lighthouse  to  guide  ships,  and 
a  number  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls  where  reading,  writ- 
ing. Arithmetic,  embroidery,,  sewing  and  other  works  are 
taught;  but  the  mother  tongue  of  the  boys  being  the  most 
predominating  language  prevents  them  from  speaking  any 
other  language.  Up  to  now  not  one  of  the  Maltese  women 
has  been  known  to  have  distinguished  herself  in  learning  or 
authorship.     The  scope  of  their    reading  is    religious    works. 

There  was  formerly  a  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  and  rearing  illegitimate  children,  but  it  has  been 
abolished,  though  the  custom  of  adopting  bastards  and 
orphans  remains.  There  are  three  hospitals  in  Valleta,  one 
for  soldiers,  another  for  men,  and  the  third  for  women.  Any 
woman  who  has  no  lodging  resorts  to  this  hospital  and  stays 
in  it  as  long  as  she  pleases.  There  are  four  other  hospitals 
outside  the  city,  one  of  which  is  for  lunatics  ;  most  of  the 
insanity  to  which  the  Maltese  are  subject  is  due  to  religious 
mania^.  In  this  hospital  I  heard*  an  old  woman  talking 
nonsense,  saying,  "  Today  is  a  holiday  that  has  been  ordered 

I.  lit.  scruples.  2.  lit.  I  saw. 
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by  the  priest.  "  Another  hospital  is  for  sick  sailors  of  the 
Navy,  the  third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for  those  advanced 
in  years,  who  are  too  disabled  to  earn  their  living:  whose 
hands  are  outstretched  in  bidding  farewell  to  this  world,  whose 
eyes  are  blind  to  its  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  are  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of  death^.  By  this  an  intelligent 
man  may  take  warning  and  one  who  is  infatuated  with  the 
love  of  the  deceitful  world  may  be  admonished  ;  for  they  205 
are  as  simple  as  children  with  bent  bodies  (and  aged)  figures 
when  the  Messenger  of  Death  stands  before  them ;  their 
eyes  are  dim  after  the  evening  of  grey  hairs  has  closed^  en 
them,  and  their  strength  has  departed,  after  they  have  lost 
their  minds  and  intellects,  and  so  they  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  talking  about  their  pasts. 

For  travellers  there  are  in  Valetta  a  number  of  fine 
hotels  with  rooms  ready  furnished,  the  charge  for  each  room 
being  at  least  six  pence  a  day.  There  is  a  market  in  Valetta 
where  all  sorts  of  food  are  sold  and  where  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  meat  such  as,  beef,  mutton,  veal,  fowl  and  game  are 
procurable.  The  fish  is  very  delicious,  but  the  best  kind  of 
meat  is  that  of  the  young  lamb,  which  they  kill  when  less 
than  three  months  old,  and  its  meat  is  therefore  more  deli- 
cious than  the  flesh  of  birds,  and  which  rare  delicacy  is  not 
to  be  found  either  in  London  or  Paris.  But  game  is  very 
scarce.  It  is  no  shame  for  anyone  to  buy  half  a  fowl,  or 
even  a  quarter  of  it,  or  its  wings  or  head  or  even  its  intes* 
tines.  All  this  is  due  to  their  rigid  economy,  forj  in  this 
respect,  they  are  the  meanest^  people  on  earth.  It  is  also 
no  shame  for  anyone,  though  he  be  a  judge,  to  go  himself 
and  buy  his  daily  provisions  ;  even  the  ladies  of  the  highest 
class  do  so  ;  and  when  one  has  bought  a  thing,  she  makes 
one  of  the  boy-porters  who  are  to  be  found  in  large  num- 
bers, carry  the  same.     Nor  is  it  a   disgrace    to    buy  only  a 

I  lit.  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  life  which  is  being  washed  away  by 
flood,  2,  lit.  morning  of  grey  hairs  has  dawned  or  shone.  3.  lit.  the 
most  experienced. 
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farthing's  worth  of  vegetables  or  milk.' 

There  are  no  swift  donkeys  in  the  city  for  riding,  like 
those  in  Egypt  ;  but  the  people  drive  in  carriages,  which  are 
not  like  European  carriages,  because  there  is  no  seat  for  the 
driver  in  them.  The  latter  has  to  walk  beside  it  on  bare 
feet.  As  soon  as  the  drivers  see  anyone  coming  towards 
them,  they  crowd  round  him,  but  not  like  the  donkey  drivers 
of  Egypt.  There  are  no  factories  in  Malta,  for  making  watches, 
glass,  war  materials,  clothing,  and  similar  other  things.  Their 
chief  trades  are  carpentry,  tailoring,  bootmaking,  blacksmith's 
work,  weaving  and  goldsmith's  work.  The  principal  work  of 
the  carpenters  consist  in  making  chairs,  couches,  tables,  cup- 
board, chests,  wardrobes,  and  the  like  ;  they  are  also  skilled 
in  ship-building.  The  smith's  work  is  confined  to  bed-stead 
making  and  the  ironwork  required  for  building  purposes.  The 
206  goldsmiths  make  only  earrings,  rings,  chains,  bracelets,  figures 
of  birds  and  flowers,  buckles,  pins,^  and  the  like  in  gold ; 
and  in  silver,  spoons,  ladles,  coffee  and  tea-pots,  bowls,  trays, 
lamps,  sugar-basins  and  the  like.  The  weaving  is  confined 
to  making  towels^,  bed-coverlets,  and  sails  for  ships.  Of  the 
latter  a  large  quantity  is  sent  to  Moslem  countries.  None  of 
these  artisans  reach  a  degree  of  excellence  and  perfection 
like  the  English  and  the  French  ;  but  their  work  is  strong 
and  solid.  If,  for  instance,  you  buy  shoes,  or  a  suit  of  ready- 
made  clothes,  they  will  last  some  time  without  requiring  any 
mending,  while  the  same  article  of  English  make  is  beautiful 
in  appearance,  but  cannot  stand  the  same  wear  and  tear. 
Articles  of  French  manufacture  rank  between  the  two.  A 
good  scheme^  is  that  anyone  wishing  to  buy  a  gold  or  silver 
article  can  take  it  to  an  expert  in  the  craft  and  get  from 
him  an  estimate  of  its  value.  The  expert  then  weighs  it. 
and  writes  out  for  his  customer  a  memorandum.  His  fees 
depend  on  mutual  arrangement ;  and,  in  the  purchase  of 
jewels,  the  price  is  generally  less  than  the  (expert's)  estimate* 

The  large  number  of  beggars  in  Malta  is  detestable  and 
1  lit.  needles.    2  lit.  pieces  of  towelling.    3  lit.  practice. 
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their  importunity  in  begging  is  so  great  that  they  will  knock 
at  the  door  during  meal  times,  or  run  along  with  the  pedes- 
trians, and  never  cease  worrying^  until  they  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  alms.  They  think  it  incumbent  on  well-to-do 
people  to  help  them  from  time  to  time  out  of  their  super- 
fluity^. If  you  once  give  to  one  of  them,  he  will,  as  it  were, 
write  it  down  against  your  name  in  the  register,  and  wher- 
ever he  sees  you  he  will  dun  you  (  for  more ).  Begging  is 
forbidden  in  Paris  and  London.  Again,  another  of  the  ag- 
gravating customs,  besides  the  continual  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  is  the  shouting  of  the  vendors  who  hawk  in  the  streets, 
fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  milk,  and  water;  the  opening  of  their 
mouths,  the  swell  of  their  voices  and  the  harshness^  of  their 
tones  are  a  trait  of  madness  from  which  one  would  seek  the 
protection  (  of  God  ). 

The  manner  in  which  the  loafers  and  the  lower  classes 
often  frequent  those  places  which  are  resorted  to  by  the 
gentry  and  men  of  learning  is  most  annoying*.  You  will 
seldom  find  a  place  devoid  of  the  loafers,  and,  when  they 
meet  any  leading  personage,  they  rail  at  him  and  speak  ill 
of  him  (to  his  face);  hence  a  gentleman  must  avoid  their 
society,  and  hold  himself  aloof  from  their  haunts.  To  make 
matters  worse  the  judges,  in  cases  of  litigation,  treat  these 
blackguards^  the  same  as  if  they  were  respectable  people. 
This  has  emboldened  them  to  persevere  in  their  misconduct®, 
and,  when  these  base  people  drink  a  cup  of  liquor,  they  go  207 
about  the  street  bawling  out  and  making  a  great  noise,  show- 
ing thereby  that  they  are  well  able  to  spend  money.  On 
Sunday  nights  and  on  the  nights  of  holidays,  the  thorough- 
fares are  crowded  with  them,  and  their  songs  and  shoutings 
are  unbearable. 

Again  you    often  see    fishermen    and    sailors    hopelessly 
drunk  in  the   streets.     When    they   fall    down    on  the    road 

■■  ■  ■  —  -  —  — 

1  lit.  doing  a  thing  in  earnest  or  renewing.  2  lit  riches,  wealth 
3  lit.  hideousness.  4  lit.  detestable  in  this  island.  5  lit.  filthy,  un- 
clean  persons.    6  lit.  disgraceful  or  ugly  actions. 
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through  intoxication,  people  pass  them  by  without  heeding 
them.  While  they  are  in  that  state,  they  are  sometimes 
robbed  of  what  is  left  from  the  tavern,  or  are  stripped  of 
their  clothes,  without  being  aware  of  it.  Sometimes  one 
vomits  and  then  goes  on  drinking  again.  The  treatment  of 
inebriated  soldiers  is  better  than  that  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  former  are  dragged  off  to  their  barracks,  while 
the  latter  are  left  lying  at  the  mercy  of  robbers. 

One  thing  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  in  Malta,  viz, 
the  absence  of  scorpions,  serpents,  and  all  noxious  reptiles. 
Although  some  reptiles  are  found  in  Malta,  they  are  not 
venomous.  The  Maltese  believe  this  is  due  to  the  miracle 
of  St:  Paul,  when  he  threw  the  large  serpent  from  his  hand 
into  the  fire.  A  reliable  person  has  informed  me  that  the 
serpents  in  the  island  of  Crete  are  also  not  venomous,  The 
Italians  say  that  St:  Paul  removed  the  poison  from  the 
mouths  of  the  serpents,  and  transferred  it  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Maltese.  Some  Englishmen  relate  that  St :  Paul  did  not 
pass  through  Malta,  but  that  he  passed  through  Militene. 
The  Maltese  have  plenty  of  bugs  and  flies,  which  make 
every  white  thing  dirty,  while  spiders  spin  their  cobwebs  in 
every  possible  place. 

■»•#■ 

A  Chapter  on  the  Customs,  Conditions,  Morals 
and  Manners  of  the  Maltese. 

The  fashionable  Maltese  dress  like  the  Europeans^,  but 
their  women  put  on  a  sash  of  black  silk,  and  wear  also  a 
head-gear  of  the  same  material,  but  never  wear  hats.  The 
appearance  of  these  black  clothes  in  summer  is  one  of  the 
most  ugly  of  sights.  Some  of  the  women  imitate  English 
women  in  dress,  but  when  they  go  to  church,  they  put  on 
their  national^  costume,  thinking  that  the  black  colour  is 
more  suitable  for  church  and  more  appropriate  for    worship. 

1  lit.  the  custom  of  the  Maltese  in  dress  is  like  that  of  Europeans. 
2  lit.  original. 
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Of  the  villagers,  the  males  make  holes  in  their  ears  and 
wear  gold  earrings,  and  let  their  curls  hang  down  from  the 
sides  of  their  heads  to  ( the  napes  of )  their  necks;  which 
two  customs  are  properly  the  peculiarities  of  females.  They  208 
wear  bag-like  fezes  of  different  colours,  which  hang  down 
over  their  shoulders,  and  walk  bare-footed,  and  are  girded 
with  belts.  There  are  some  who  wear  a  number  of  gold 
rings,  have  buttons  for  their  vests  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
carry  their  coats  on  their  shoulders,  and  go  out  bare-footed 
with  the  gait  of  an  exultant  and  insolent  person.  The  but- 
cher, the  wine  merchant  and  others  of  the  same  class,  go 
out  on  holidays  wearing  a  gold  ring  on  each  finger  of  their 
hands,  with  a  similar  number  on  their  watch  chains.  They 
also  have  many  gold  or  silver  buttons  on  their  vests.  As 
for  the  women,  if  one  of  them  has  a  pair  of  shoes,  she  is 
very  proud  of  them,  and  will  only  wear  them  when  she  goes 
to  the  city;  and  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the  city,  she  will  carry 
them  under  her  arm. 

All  the  leading  men  of  Malta,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  Europeans,  go  out  in  summer  without  coats^.  The  wo- 
men when  out  walking  exhibit  more  vanity  than  the  men, 
and  you  see  them  walking  like  a  bride  led  in  a  procession 
to  her  husband  holding  one  end  of  her  skirt  in  her  left  hand, 
and  (  steadying )  her  head-gear  with  her  right  hand.  As 
soon  as  they  enter  their  houses  they  put  on  the  most  shabby 
clothes  they  have,  and  in  this  respect  the  poor  and  rich, 
men  and  women,  are  all  alike;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Maltese  are  not  fond  of  society^  and  mixing  with 
other  people.  A  woman  who  remains  in  her  house  wearing 
handsome  clothes  is  probably  considered  smart.  When  you 
visit  one  of  the  Maltese  he  has  no  shame  in  saying,  "  Wait, 
my  wife  is  changing  her  clothes  to  appear  before  you.  " 

Sometimes  a  woman  remains  at  home  without  shoes; 
but  when    she    goes    out    on  a    Sunday,    she    puts    on    silk 

1  lit.  without  any  cloaks  to  cover   their    backs  or    hinder  parts. 

2  lit.  which  has  endeared  them  to  the  avoidance  of  society. 
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stockings  and  gloves,  and  as  much  .  finery  as  possible.  The 
Maltese  wear  their  best  clothes  on  holidays,  quite  unlike  the 
English  here,  for  they  dress  alike  on  all  occasions.  On  the 
whole,  these  people  spend  all  their  energy  in  making  a  show 
of  dress,  which  is  the  modern  fashion  of  ( their  displaying  ) 
wealth.  When  a  Maltese  woman  is  pregnant  she  walks  out 
proudly,  raising  her  belly  so  that  everyone  passing  by  may 
see  her.  When  she  sees  any  ugly-looking  person,  she  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  belly,  as  a  protection  against  the 
deformity  spreading  to  her  unborn  child;  and  if  she  smells 
on  her  way  the  odour  of  cooked  food,  and  eagerly  longs  for 
it,  she  sends  some  one  to  ask  for  a  little  of  it  as  a  gift. 

With  regard  to  the  jewellery  of  the  women,  gold  is 
generally  used  by  the  rich,  and  silver  by  the  poor  ;  but  you 
209  will  seldom  see  a  woman  without  gold  ornaments.  ( They 
have)  different  kinds  of  ornaments,  such  as  earrings  which 
they  call  masdlaty  and  which  the  Moors  call  masdlat  with 
the  hard  *  s '.  They  wear  bracelets  over  the  sleeves,  and  also 
wear  pins,  rings,  chains,  and  watches.  They  very  rarely 
adorn  themselves  with  precious  jewels :  only  the  noble  ladies 
bedeck  themselves  in  this  fashion  at  balls  and  feasts.  Some- 
times the  onyx  is  substituted  for  them.  On  the  whole, 
neither  the  Maltese  nor  the  European  women  have  as  much 
jewellery  as  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  women,  their  pride 
being  restricted  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothes  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  fashion  ;  and  as  the  dress  of  the  men  of 
Europe  is  wanting  in  modesty,  so  the  dress  of  their  women 
is  more  appropriate  to  modesty  and  protection  than  that  of 
our  women.  The  changes  of  fashion  (  which  prevail )  among 
them  are  profitable  to  tradespeople  but  injurious  to  the  public 
at  large,  for  they  entail  constant^  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
•  ture.  The  fashions  have  their  origin  in  Paris.  Pictures  of 
fashions  are  printed  on  paper  and  sent  all  over  the  continent; 
for  it  is  the  custom  of  all  people,  when  they  have  got  tired  of« 

I  lit.  fresh,  new.    2  lit.  have  felt  aversion  or  d'sgust  for  a  vice  or 
lost  interest  in  a  vile  thing. 
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one  article,  to  turn  to  another.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the 
Europeans  rejected  brocade  and  gaudy  dress,  and  regarded 
them  as  childish^,  a  craving  grew  for  this  change  of  fashion. 
As  the  winter  dress  of  the  Europeans  consists  of  only^ 
black  broad-cloth  and  other  kinds  of  (  dark  )  cloth,  and  the 
summer  dress  of  white  cloth,  there  are  no  pretty  coloured  stuffs^ 
in  their  markets  and  fairs;  and  there  is  nothing  to  please 
the  eye,  except  the  soldiers'  uniforms  and  the  dresses  of  a 
few  women.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  love  for  bright 
colours  is  natural,  for  we  see  it  in  children,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  taste  for  beautiful  colours  is  ingrained  in  the  nature 
of  uncivilized*  people.  Their  taste  in  colours  is,  however, 
strictly  confined  to  the  carpets  and  furniture  of  their  homes. 
In  fact,  the  dress  of  Europeans  is  more  suitable  for  work, 
and  is  less  expensive,  for,  besides  being  close-fitting — which 
is  a  principle  of  economy — it  is  devoid  of  the  burden  of 
adornment  and  embroidery,  and  is  also  perhaps  more  suitable 
for  cleanliness.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  English  here  to  have 
plenty  of  white  clothes,  but  only  a  few  of  broad-cloth  and 
the  like.  A  rich  Englishman  has  no  more  than  three  or 
four  coats,  but  he  may  have  sixty  shirts,  twenty  pairs 
of  linen  trousers,  and  twenty  bed-sheets    etc. 

I  have  seen  here  many  of  the  upper  class  with  their 
coat-collars  covered  with  dirt  and  perspiration,  especially  210 
those  who  let  their  hair  grow  till  it  reaches  the  nape  of  their 
necks ^.  When  they  take  ofif  their  hats,  one  sees  the  dand- 
ruff flying  all  over  their  shoulders,  yet,  with  all  this,  they 
shave  off  their  whiskers,  thus  pretending  to  be  clean  !  Eng- 
lishmen put  on  a  fresh  shirt  every  day,  and  shave  every 
morning.  Sometimes  they  do  so  twice  a  day.  It  is  done 
regularly^,  whether  they  be  on  land  or  sea.  An  Englishman 
makes  the  front  of  his  shirt,  his  collar,  and  the  ends  of  his 
sleeves  detachable,  and  changes  them  every  day.  One  com- 
mendable custom  of    the  Europeans    is  the   use  of  starch  in 


I  lit,  habits  of  children.     2  lit.  does  not  go  beyond.     3  lit.  beauty. 
4  lit.  foolish.     5  lit.  back    of  his  head.    6  lit.  as  a  general    rule, 
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washing,  which  makes  the  linen  clothes  look  like  new.  The 
washer-women  in  Malta  wash  clothes  with  cold  water  only, 
for  putting  the  hand  in  hot  water  and  exposing  it  afterwards 
to  the  wind  has  ill  results^.  Their  soap  is  better  than  that 
of  the  French,  but  the  English  soap  is  inferior  to  them  both. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  soap  in  Europe  is  that  made  in  Cas- 
tile in  Spain.  It  appears  that  it  is  of  the  (same)  manufacture 
( as  that  )  of  the  Arabs,  for  the  Tunisians  still  manufacture 
soap  similar  in  colour  and  shape;  but  there  is  a  great  dififer- 
ence  between  the  two.  The  charge  for  washing  a  shirt  is 
one  soldi*  in  Malta,  three  in  Paris  and  four;or  five  in  London. 

The  custom  of  well-to-do  Maltese  as  regards  food  is  to 
have  soup,  meat,  vegetables  and  wine  for  dinner,  and  fish 
and  salad  for  supper.  Pork  is  their  favourite  dish,  but  they 
do  not  eat  much  of  it  or  of  anything  else,  as  their  staple 
food  is  bread,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  English  custom. 
A  poor  man  eats  a  pound  of  bread,  with  five  olives,  or  a 
piece  of  cheese,  or  small  salt  fishes.  A  Maltese  pound  is 
equal  to  two  Egyptian  pounds,  and  the  price  of  a  pound 
of  bread  is  about  a  piastre;  hence  all  the  Maltese  are  very 
fond  of  talking  about  bread.  When,  for  instance,  one  visits 
you,  and  you  inquire  about  his  family,  he  will  say  to  you, 
"They  are  all  well,  eating  bread;"  as  though  he  meant  to 
say  that,  he .  who  eats  bread  keeps  well;  or  if  you  buy  any- 
thing of  a  tradesman  and  do  not  pay  him  for  it,  he  will 
say  to  you,  "  I  have  to  support  a  family  which  eats  bread." 
If  you  see  some  one  eating  at  a  distance  from  you  he  will 
lift  what  is  in  his  hands  towards  you,  as  if  to  say,  "  Would 
you  like  to  have  some?"  although  he  knows  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  approach  him.  It  is  also  well-known  that 
211  European  bread  is  puffed  and  raised;  they  cut  it  with  a 
knife,  the  object  in  doing  so  being  economy;  for  it  is  not 
considered  miserly^  for  one  who  is  eating  to  cut    a    portion 

I  lit.  results  in  injury.     2  lit.  his  eagerness  or  keenness  to  keep  the 
remnant  is   not  shame  or  a  disgrace. 

*  Note — An  Italian  coin  equal  to  yz  anna  Indian  Money. 
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from  a  loaf  and  to  leave  the  remainder.  The  remnant  is 
sometimes  brought  to  the  table  on  several  occasions.  This 
is  unlike  the  custom  of  Eastern  people;  for  when  a  portion 
of  the  bread  is  used,  the  remnant  is  not  brought  to  the 
table  owing  to  its  mutilated  condition;  as  it  is  considered 
mean  and  miserly.  Raised  bread  is  made  by  leaving  the 
crumb,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  it,  unbaked,  and  thus 
almost  doughy^.  It  can  only  be  eaten  the  day  after  ( it  has 
been  baked  ),  and  is  the  worst  bread  in  Europe;  for,  besides 
being  kneaded  with  the  feet,  it  is  sour  and  unwholesome;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  much  adulterated  like  English  bread. 

The  common  people  of  Malta  cook  bloon,  and  vie  with 
one  another  in  eating  it.  When  we  wanted  a  fowl  killed, 
the  person  who  killed  it  for  us  took  its  blood,  and  was  grate- 
ful for  it.  The  Maltese,  as  well  as  all  Europeans,  eat  sea- 
turtles  and  other  animals  from  which  we  shrink.  I  am  told 
that  when  a  Maltese  gets  suddenly  fr'jhtened,  he  eats  either 
a  rat  or  a  frog  in  order  to  dispel  the  terror.  The  meanest 
of  peasants  in  Malta,  after  all,  knows  how  to  cook  a  variety 
of  dishes  about  which  the  biggest  merchant  in  England 
knows  nothing.  Meat  is  cooked  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
Generally,  Europeans  are  not  cleanly  in  their  cooking,  for 
they  seldom  have  their  cooking-utensils  tinned,  so  that  that 
trade  is  considered  as  almost  non-existent  in  Malta.  The 
English  have  most  of  their  utensils  made  of  iron,  which  are 
consequently  safer.  The  Maltese  are  not  unlike  other  Europ- 
eans, in  that  they  eat  fowls  which  have  been  strangled  ;  and 
they  even  surpass  them  by  eating  fowls  that  have  died  (a 
natural  death ).  If  one  invites  any  of  the  Maltese  to  an 
entertainment,  he  will  do  nothing  while  gulping  down  his 
food,  but  speak  highly  of  himself,  saying  that  he  eats  little. 
All  the  Maltese  eat  raw  garlic  and  onion,  and  hence  their 
breath  continually  reeks  of  them. 

With  regard  to  their  beds,  they  generally  sleep  on    iron 

I  lit.  twisted  or  knotted. 
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bedsteads  ;  but  those  Maltese  who  are  Angh'cized  use  iron 
bedsteads  in  summer  and  wooden  ones  in  winter.  They  also 
use  several  soft  mattresses.  I  have  heard  that  those  who  are 
not  rich  have  high  beds,  but  do  not  sleep  on  them,  merely 
212  putting  them  up  for  vanity  and  show.  The  physicians  of 
this  place  say  that  sleeping  on  cotton  bedding  weakens  the 
body,  and  that  fibres  or  straw,  if  (  properly  )  teased,  would 
better  serve  the  purppse.  The  rich  have  their  bedding  of 
wool,  but  one  finds  the  people  of  the  lower  class  and  the 
waifs  and  strays  sleeping  on  footpaths  at  midday  prostrate 
on  their  faces.  There  is  a  Tradition  (  of  the  Prophet  )  which 
says  that  "  The  devils  sleep  on  their  faces.  "  If  you  visit  a 
well-to-do  person,  he  will  hasten  to  show  you  the  bedding 
and  furniture  he  has,  and,  before  anything  else,  he  will  show 
you  his  own  bedding.  It  is  unusual  for  them  to  keep 
spare  beds  for  visitors  as  is  done  in  our  country.  One  of 
the  luxuries  and  pleasures  denied  to  the  Maltese  is  that  of 
sitting  upon  sofas  and  soft  cushions,  for  they  only  sit  on 
chairs  ;  in  fact,  they  use  wooden  benches  which  are  without 
cushions  or  quilts.  What  a  fool  a  man  must  be^  who  sits 
on  a  chair  the  whole  day  outside  his  house,  or  invariably 
stands  like  a  shopkeeper,  and  then  comes  back  to  his  house 
and  sits  on  a  chair. 

It  is  their  custom  for  a  man  to  court  a  woman  for  a 
long  time  before  he  marries  her.  Sometimes  he  has  to 
persevere  in  this  for  three  years,  or  even  more.  In  my  opi- 
nion, a  marriage  without  actually  seeing  the  girl,  or  being 
acquainted  with  her  disposition,  is  extremely  ill-advised^, 
especially  among  Christians,  where  divorce  is  disallowed  ; 
but  neither  can  any  good  accrue  from  long  courtships,  for  the 
girl  continually  remains  on  her  best  manners  with  her  betro- 
thed until  she  is  married,  and  knows  that  there  can  be  no 
separation  between  them,  and  then  she  assumes  such  man- 
ners as  she  pleases.     It    is    well-known    that,    in    European 

III!  T  T~  ^ 

I  lit.  that  man  is  sufficient  for  you.    2  lit.  the  most  injurious  (thing) 
possible. 


Countries,  it  is  the  women  who  give  dowry  to  the  men.  The 
rich  Maltese  give  a  husband  about  two  hundred  pounds  ; 
while  those  of  the  middle-class  furnish  for  him  his  house 
with  beds,  chairs,  tables  and  cooking  vessels,  and  give  him 
a  certain  amount  in  cash  ;  the  peasants  give  fowls,  eggs  and 
the  like.  A  husband  has  to  present  his  father-in-law  with 
shoes.  I  think  the  reason  for  all  Westerners  giving  dowry 
to  the  husband,  and  all  Easterners  to  the  wife,  is  because 
the  Easterners  have  a  great  desire  for  marriage  while  they 
are  still  inexperienced,  under  age,  and  without  means  of 
livelihood,  so  the  father  of  the  girl  has  to  take  from  the 
husband  a  (  substantial  )  settlement  as  a  guarantee  that  he 
is  capable  of  supporting  her,  in  case  of  any  eventuality,  be- 
cause husbands  are  bound  to  maintain  their  wives^. 

The  men  in  Europe  generally  refrain  from  marrying,  213 
owing  to  the  great  trouble  and  inconvenience  that  usually 
result  from  a  marriage,  as  living  is  expensive.  In  these 
circumstances  wives  are  bound  to  help  their  husbands.  The 
Maltese  are  the  keenest  of  men  in  their  desire  for  matrimony, 
for  a  Maltese,  indeed,  marries  when  he  earns  only  two  pias- 
tres a  day,  which  are  not  sufficient  to  supply  him  with  bread 
and  other  food  ;  but  he  trusts  that  his  wife  will  help  him  in 
his  work  by  earning  money  like  himself.  One  unfortunate 
thing^  about  their  women  is  that  they  love  a  good  appear- 
ance rather  than  a  good  character  ;  a  Maltese  woman  runs 
after  a  handsome  person,  without  caring  for  the  consequences. 
She  cares  not  whether  the  man  is  poor,  ignorant  or  wicked, 
for  the  women  in  Malta  have  no  respect  for  their  husbands. 
Often  a  wife  would  go  against  her  husband,  or  tell  him  that 
he  was  wrong,  or  call  him  a  fool,  in  the  presence  of  other 
people ;  and  when  they  speak,  they  all  raise  their  voices  to 
a  high  pitch  which  astonishes  a  stranger  who  visits  them. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Maltese  women  not 


I  lit.  are  supporters  of  women.   Vide   Quran,   Chapter  IV.    2  lit.  a 
calamity;  a  ctirse. 
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to  appear  in  fine  clothes  before  young  men,  nor  to  roam 
about  the  streets,  or  to  read  and  write  ;  and,  when  they  were 
betrothed,  they  kept  themselves  veiled  from  their  fiances,  A 
man  used  to  ask  a  girl  in  marriage,  without  seeing  her, 
through  his  own  mother  or  sister  ;  but  now  they  follow  the 
custom^  of  the  English  women  of  associating,  walking,  and 
going  to  balls  and  theatres  with  men.  A  girl  often  elopes 
from  the  home^  of  her  parents  and  stays  with  her  lover. 
Many  rich  women,  well-advanced  in  years,  marry  worthless 
young  men.  The  young  husband  lives  with  his  wife,  and  is 
fed  and  clothed  by  her.  The  object  of  Maltese  women  in 
preferring  their  near  relations  to  their  husbands  is,  they  say, 
that  if  the  husband  dies  they  will  find  another  in  his  stead, 
but  such  cannot  be  the  case  with  relations.  They  are  like 
Englishwomen,  in  that  they  only  marry  those  who  are  of  the 
same  age  as  themselves;  but  they  differ  from  them  inasmuch 
as  they  marry  when  they  are  young.  When  a  man  goes  out 
for  a  walk  with  his  wife,  they  walk  side  by  side,  but  not 
arm-in-arm  like  Europeans  for  a  woman  has  to  hold  up  her 
skirt  (  with  both  hands  )  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  Men 
often  go  out  alone,  leaving  their  wives  at  home. 

With  regard  to  their  customs  at  funerals,  they  are  like 
those  of  Europeans,  viz,  they  do  not  bewail  their  dead.* 
One  learns  only  from  newspapers  that  one  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  place  is  dead.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  custom,  for  the 
wailing  and  lamentation,  besides  being  of  no  avail  to  bring 
the  dead  back  to  life, — as  the  poet  says  :  "  The  cries  of 
mourners  will  not  bring  the  dead  back, " — cast  grief  and  awe 
214  into  the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  They,  however,  wear  mourn- 
ing for  a  dead  person  for  a  long  time,  and  bury  him  after 
^^^ -. .        . . '■ '■ — ■—' — = *— 

I.  lit.  they  have  assumed   the  manners.     2.  lit.  lap  or  bosom. 

*  Note. — The  custom  of  mourning  among  certain  Eastern  people 
is  to  meet  at  a  deceased  person's  house  where  a  company  of  female 
mourners  generally  assemble  who  beat  their  breasts  and  faces,  tear  their 
hair  and  dress  and  wail  and  lament  for  the  loss  of  the  departed  rela- 
tives or  friends;  but  this  is  against  the  Mahomedan  law,  and  was  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  Prophet. 
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twenty-four  hours.  The  neighbours  sometimes  send  a  funeral 
feast,  as  is  done  in  Syria.  The  high-class  English  do  not 
bury  their  dead  until  at  least  a  week  afterwards,  as  is  done 
in  their  own  country.  When  any  Maltese  loses  an  infant, 
his  friends  call  on  him  to  congratulate  him,  saying,  "  We  are 
happy,  because  of  your  getting  a  place  in  heaven."  When 
a  child  is  about  to  be  born  to  them,  they  spread  straw  so 
that  it  may  fall  on  it,  and  thus  resemble  Jesus  at  his  birth. 
When  an  officer  of  the  army  dies,  his  funeral  is  escorted 
by  soldiers  and  a  band  plays  behind  it.  When  their  Burial 
Service  is  over,  they  fire  a  volley  as  a  sign  that  he  died 
honoured  and  respected  by  his  Government  and  King.  The 
Maltese  are  generally  of  brown  colour,  of  medium  stature, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes,  bushy  eye-brows,  and  are  sturdily 
built.  The  men  are  handsomer  than  the  women,  and  most 
women  here  have  moustaches,  side  whiskers  or  *  Imperials. 
Some  of  these  women  shave  them  off;  but  many  Europeans 
like  beards  on  the  faces  of  women. 

As  regards  their  disposition,  the.  upper  class  Maltese  are 
generally  obliging  and  cheerful.  If  you  ask  one  of  them  a 
question  he  will  answer  cheerfully  and  courteously.  They 
are  all  naturally  hard-working,  good  managers,  and  econo- 
mical. They  cannot  endure  straitened  circumstances,* as  they 
have  to  observe  old  and  bad^  customs.  Not  one  of  them 
troubles  to  engage  servants  in  order  to  show  his  own  dignity 
and  the  importance  of  his  high  rank.  Neither  do  they  spend 
much  on  their  holidays  or  marriages,  nor  do  wealthy  ladies 
adorn  themselves  with  diamond  necklaces  &c.  A  gentleman 
calls  on  his  friend  without  ostentation,  and  the  rich  man  goes 
to  the  market  in  the  morning  to  buy  his  daily  provisions, 
A  gentlewoman  will  visit  her  friend,  but  does  not  cease 
working,  for  she  takes  something  with  her  to  keep  herself 
occupied.  It  is  she  who  manages  the  home  affairs  and  does 
not  entrust  them  to  a  maid-servant.     The  very    rich  among 

1 : , 

I  lit.  to  bring  the  dead  person  to  life  or  bring  back  the  one  lost. 
2,  lit.  injurious. 
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them  have  a  man-servant  and  a  maid-servant,  but  I  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  the  senior  Medical  Officer 
of  a  hospital  tying  rope  lines  on  to  his  roof,  and  spreading 
out  the  washing  on  them,  piece  by  piece,  and,  when  the 
clothes  were  dried,  untying  the  ropes  and  putting  them  in  a 
safe^  place.  I  have  also  seen  one  of  the  Consuls  hoisting 
the  flag  with  his  own  hands. 

The  poor  do  not  light  lamps  on  moonlight  nights.  Most 
(2 1 5  husbands  hand  their  income  over  to  their  wives,  so  that,  when 
they  afterwards  need  any  money,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
tobacco  and  the  like,  they  ask  it  from  them.  All  their  women 
are  economical,  and  energetic  in  work,  and  very  few  of  them 
engage  in  trade.  They  are,  one  and  all,  naturally  officious, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  indulging  in  trifling  words  and 
deeds.  If  anyone  bends  down,  for  instance,  to  pick  up  some- 
thing from  the  ground,  crowds  will  collect  round  him,  coming 
from  all  directions,  until  the  street  is  full.  They  keep  talking 
about  what  has  happened  for  several  days  until  something  new 
occurs.  When  anything  occurs,  you  will  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, how  it  began,  and  how  it  ended,  from  the  passers-by. 
Every  lower  class  Maltese  has  to  relate  before  going  to  the 
bed  all  that  has  happened  to  him  during  the  day.  He  some- 
times tells  the  same  story  on  more  than  one  occasion,  fabri- 
cating and  embellishing  it,  until  he  himself,  in  the  end,  ima- 
gines that  it  is  true.  As  he  walks  along  the  road,  he  looks 
at  every  one  who  passes  him,  so  that  you  will  think  that  he 
is,  as  it  were,  saluting  the  people  on  his  right  and  left.  Most 
of  them  make  a  point  of  attending  the  court  to  hear  the 
cases.  As  soon  as  they  leave  it,  they  spread  what  they  have 
heard  in  every  place  ( they  go  to  ) ;  but  they  do  not  tell  it 
without  additions. 

If  a  person's  eye  is  inflamed^  they  will  say,  that  he 
has  become  blind  They  surprise  a  husband  by  saying  to 
him,  "  We  have  seen  your  wife  looking    out  of  the    window, 

1.  lit.  guarded,  close  or  snug. 

2,  lit.  is  inflamed  by  a  speck  of  dust  or  mote. 
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or  talking  to  such  an  one;  "  and  they  say  similar  things  to 
the  wife  against  her  husband.  If  you  buy  anything  from 
any  Maltese  he  will  inform  your  family  about  it.  When  they 
see  a  stranger  they  stare  at  him  and  silently  listen  to  his 
words,  to  know  what  language  he  is  speaking  in  ;  and  they 
describe  his  condition  in  his  hearing,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
"  This  man  is  from  such  and  such  a  country,  and  has  lived 
a  long  time  here  ;  but  perhaps  he  will  not  reside  here  much 
longer.  He  was  formerly  in  sound  health,  but  now  he  seems 
to  be  ill."  The  other  says,  "What  country  is  he  going  to  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  him  to  find  a  better  country  than  ours, 
which  has  become  the  resort  of  travellers?"  Sometimes  a" 
woman  calls  her  female  companions  to  see  him,  nudging 
them  and  pointing  to  him.  You  can  hardly  speak  to  one 
on  the  road,  before  a  crowd  ( of  people  )  has  surrounded  ycu. 
One  can  hardly  do  anything,  but  the  gossips  will  pass  it  on. 
They  think  ill  of  a  married  man  who  associates  with  a 
bachelor,  or  of  a  bachelor  who  enters  the  house  of  a  married 
man;  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  the  way  of  one 
who  finds  in  his  country  no  important  matters  to  occupy  his 
mind,  and  who  is  confined  on  a  bare  rock  lying  on  the  sea;  216 
for  narrow-mindedness  is  due  to  living  within  narrow  limits^. 

They  are  naturally  given  to  disclosing  and  talking  pub- 
licly of  their  own  private  affairs,  and  trying  to  fathom  those 
of  the  person  addressed.  If  you  associate  with  one  of  them, 
he  will  before  long,  inform  you  as  to  how  much  his  income 
IS  and  expenses  are,  and  what  work  he  does.  He  will  say, 
"  Would  that  I  had  wealth,  which  I  would  have  enjoyed. 
If  I  had  been  rich,  I  would  have  eaten  the  best  food  and 
worn  the  richest  garments.  Happy  is  he  who  lives  a  life  of 
luxury  !  Tell  me  the  amount  of  your  income;  and  how  do 
you  live?  Where  do  you  buy  your  clothing  and  necessaries; 
and  who  visits  you  ?  "  and  so  forth.  As  to  their  love  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  their  one  object  is  to  gain  anything  valuable 
by  any  means.     A  Maltese  travels  to  a  very  distant  country 


PW^P*— — »-t" 


I  lit.  fatherland. 
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^hd  exposes  himself  to  druggery  and  menial-work  until  he 
has  made^  a  fortune,  when  he  returns  to  his  native  country, 
playing  the  part  of  the  great  and  ostentatious  man^,  and 
taking  his  place  in  public^  with  the  self-conceited  gait  of 
one  whom  prosperity  and  fortune  has  made  arrogant  and  in- 
dolent. No  place  on  earth  is  so  attractive  to  them  as  their 
native  country,  and  you  may  continually  hear  them  vaunting 
their  country  and  its  (  prosperous  )  condition.  If  you  ask 
a  Maltese  about  it,  he  will  answer  you  with  a  glib  tongue 
as  to  the  felicity  and  prosperity  it  enjoyed,  and  the  bad  luck 
which  is  passing  over  it.  They  love  their  country,  just  as 
the  Jews  love  *  Mount  Zion.  *  It  is  strange  that,  notwith- 
standing this  boasting,  if  you  speak  to  any  Maltese  about 
any  one  of  his  own  country-men,  you  will  find  that  he  has 
no  good  feeling  for  him.  The  first  remark  he  will  pass  about 
him  is,  *'  He  is  an  idiot  or  stingy."  By  the  words,  "  We  Maltese 
are  this  and  we  are  that",  he  means  only  himself. 

Their  pride  in  titles  is  very  great*.  You  will  seldom  find 
one  amongst  them  who  can  read  and  write  but  has  either 
the  title  of  a  physician,  theologian,  baron,  marquis  or  doc- 
tor; though  he  may  not  earn  a  morsel  by  means  of  it  ! 
They  naturally  and  persistently  seek  for  a  man*s  faults,  and 
point  out  his  defects  to  others  and  slander  him.  They  also 
find  fault  with  the  gait,  dress,  accent,  and  complexion  of 
other  people.  They  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  anything, 
and  they  reverse  every  good  quality  in  a  man.  If  a  person 
is  generous,  they  say  that  he  is  prodigal;  if  he  is  economical, 
they  call  him  stingy.  They  are  continually  grumbling 
against  the  English,  and  complain  of  having  been  wronged, 
and  pretend  that  since  the  English  have  come  to  their 
island  it  has  become  hard  for  them  to  earn  their  living^, 
and  that  prices  have  risen,  so  that  they  are  compelled  to 
emigrate  from  their  native  country,   which  they    describe    as 

I  lit.  secured.  2  lit.  haughty  and  full  of  pride.  3  lit.  walking 
pfoudly  in  the  market-places.  4  lit.  their  pride  in  titles  covers  them 
more  fujily  than  a  dress  does  a  wearer.  5  lit.  means  or  resources  of  living. 
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a  garden,  although  the  English  Government  keep  at  Malta,  217 
a  number  of  men-of-war,  the  daily  expenditure  on  each  of 
which  is  about  £  200.  Sailors  can  be  seen  continually  going 
from  one  wine-shop  to  another  till  they  spend  the  last  penny 
they  have.  Moreover  it  is  a  known  fact  to  all  that  the 
prices  only  i;ise  when  these  men-of-war  are  (in  the  harbour). 
If  these  ships  go  away,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  dealings  with  them  begin  grumbling  and  cursing  the 
dulness  of  their  market.  All  the  inhabitants  together  do 
not  spend  as  much  as  one  man-of-war  does. 

The  English  have  founded  a  number  of  public  and  use- 
ful establishments  and  institutions  which  were  not  thought 
of  by  the  Maltese.  One  of  my  friends  at  Alexandria  direct- 
ed me  to  ask  the  Commissioner  about  the  property  left  by 
his  father  who  died  at  Malta,  and  whether  he  had  been 
under  British  protection  or  not.  When  I  asked  him  he  an- 
swered me,  after  making  inquiries,  that  in  the  office  at  Malta 
there  were  no  correct  records  that  could  be  relied  upon  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  English.  There  were  only  daily 
account-sheets  and  these  even  were  not  arranged  in  order. 

The  Maltese  themselves  admit  that  formerly  their  rulers 
used  to  outrage  (  the  modesty  of )  their  women,  as  by  their  law 
they  were  debarred  from  marriage;  so  that,  in  a  house  set 
apart  for  bastards,  there  were  collected  ( at  one  time )  about 
one  thousand  children  who  were  suspected  of  being  the  children 
of  the  rulers.  They  used  to  say  about  them  that  they 
were  the  ( illegitimate  )  sons  of  the  priests,*  (  and  supported  ) 
their  insinuation  by  the  fact  that  either  the  rulers  who 
were  semi-priestsi,  undertook  to  maintain  these  children  be- 
cause they  were  their  fathers,  or  that  ( they  entertained  the 
hope  that  )  these  boys  would  become  priests  ( after  them ).    . 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  ignorant  Maltese  to  prefer    the 

I  lit.  similar  to  or  resemble  the  priests. 

*  Note.— I  think  this  is  a  reference  to  the  knights   of  St.    John   of 
Jerusalem  to  whom  Malta  belonged  from  1522  to  1798  A.  D. 
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past  to  the  present,  and  to  hope  that  the  future  will  be  bet- 
ter than  either  the  past  or  the  present.  They  have  an 
aversion  for  foreigners,  especially  the  Arabs.  No  one  can 
make  a  sincere  friend  of  one  of  them,  and,  unless  he  rears  a 
puppy,  he  will  be  without  a  friend  there.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  if  a  Maltese  invents  a  lie  against  a  stranger  and  quar- 
rels with  him,  many  others  will  gather  round  the  stranger 
from  every  direction  without  knowing  the  cause.  They  are 
naturally  inclined  to  use  violence,  and  to  act  rashly.  Most 
of  them  never  go  out  without  carrying  knives,  which  they 
hide  in  their  clothes.  There  are  some  amongst  them  who 
stand  listening  to  a  conversation  which  passes  between  a  man 
and  his  friend  or  his  wife,  and  if  they  are  sure  that  they  will 
gain  something  by  it,  they  will  at  once  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  invent  a  lie  against  him. 

All  the  Maltese  have  the  same  accent  and  the  same 
gestures.  When  the  men  stand,  they  move  their  thighs  from 
the  hip-bone  to  the  foot.  When  they  describe  a  man  who 
2j3  is  thin  they  raise  the  fore-finger  and  wave  it  right  and  left 
When  they  refer  to  a  matter  that  is  progressing  favourably^ 
they  raise  the  right  palm  and  shake  it  ;  when  they  wish  to 
express  a  great  number,  they  bring  the  fingers  close  to  the 
thumb  and  move  them  against  it  ;  and  when  they  wish  to 
signify  negation,  they  pass  their  fingers  along  under  the  chin. 
When  they  refer  to  a  woman's  beauty,  they  close  the  hand 
and  pass  it  over  the  temple  as  a  sign  to  show  that  she  has 
curly  locks.  When  they  wish  to  describe  a  thing  as  good, 
they  let  the  right  hand  hang  down  loose  and  shake  it  out- 
wards several  times.  If  they  ask  the  husband  about  his  wife, 
they  say  to  him,  "  How  is  the  wife  ?  "  When  one  of  them 
visits  a  friend,  he  first  greets  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
then  the  lady.  When  they  mention  the  name  of  a  child, 
they  mention  the  name  of  God  with  it.  When  they  light 
the  lamp  in    the  evening,  they  say,    "  Good    evening  ".     The 


I  lit.  point  towards  something  that  is  moderate  and  even. 
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peasants  do  not  express  ( straightforwardly )  the  number 
of  years  of  their  age,  but  they  say,  for  instance,  "  Forty  and 
ten".  Perhaps  this  custom  has  come  to  them  from  the 
Jews,  for  amongst  the  latter  the  practice  of  expressing  the 
number  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  objectionable.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  people  here  have  a  love  for  an  increase 
in  everything — even  their  vices  and  base  actions — excepting 
their  age. 

None  of  them  feel  ashamed^  to  bring  one  or  two  friends 
with  him  when  paying  you  a  visit.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  Arabs.  They  hasten  to  congratulate 
a  woman  in  confinement  soon  after  her  giving  birth  to  the 
child  ;  the  neighbours  crowd  round  her— even  the  maidens. 
The  musicians  come  and  play  in  front  of  the  house  when 
she  is  in  the  throes  of  childbirth  ;  and  they  make  a  noise  near 
her  just  as  they  do  at  weddings.  As  for  their  zeal  in  religion,  it 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Irish.  I  have  already  described  the 
number  of  their  churches  and  clergy,  and  their  wealth  and 
their  church  vestments.  As  the  Irish  drink  and  use  obscene 
language  on  St :  Patrick's  day,  so  the  Maltese  drink  and  talk 
ribaldry  on  St  :  Paul's  day,  or  rather  on  all  holidays.  If  a 
Maltese  hires  a  house  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  Jew, 
he  will  not  enter  it  until  the  priest  has  sprinkled  holy  water 
on  it.  In  the  same  manner,  if,  for  instance,  a  ship  or  any 
other  article  is  transferred  from  the  possession  of  a  Moslem 
or  an  Englishman  to  that  of  a  Maltese,  he  will  certainly 
have  it  blessed.  They  also  have  all  the  church  bells  blessed, 
as  well  as  the  small  bells  which  are  rung  before  the  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  men  and  women  stand  god-fathers  and  god- 
mothers to  them  and  are  known  as  sponsors.  Once  they 
blessed  a  gong  in  St  :  Paul's  church,  and  the  magistrate  and 
his  wife  stood  sponsors  to  it,  because  they  were  Catholics. 
They  say  that  the  prayer  uttered  when  the  bell  is  rung  is 
granted.  At  the  first  sign  of  thunder  or  lightening  they 
hasten  to  ring  the  bell.     They  baptise    the    new    born  child 


I  lit.  shun. 
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on  the  first  day  of  its  birth,  though  the  birth  may  take  place 
during  intense  cold  ;  and  the  baptism  must  be  performed  in 
a  church  and  not  at  home. 

One  who  stands  looking  at  the  Sacrament,  while  they 
carry  it  round,  without  prostrating  himself,  certainly  exposes 
himself  to  danger.  It  is  said  they  once  killed  a  sailor  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Navy  who  had  passed  by  them,  but  had 
not  prostrated  himself  before  it  ;  they  dealt  him  kicks  and 
blows  until  he  was  carried  away  dead.  On  another  occasion 
an  officer  of  the  army  was  near,  and  remained  standing.  He 
was  attacked  by  a  priest,  and  his  helmet  was  thrown  away. 
He  therefore  complained  to  the  magistrate,  who  reported  the 
matter  to  the  Bishop.  He  confined  the  priest  for  some  time 
in  his  own  house,  and  then  released  him.  The  priest  went 
over  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  received  him  with  honour, 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  Bishop,  and  ordered  the  latter  to 
raise  him  to  a  high  position.  When  the  magistrate  heard 
of  this,  he  expelled  him  from  the  town. 

The  Maltese  say  that  the  figure  of  the  Cross  is  created 
in  the  body  of  every  man,  and  is  formed  by  stretching  out 
his  hands  and  raising  his  head  ;  and  that  the  name  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  imprinted  also  on  the  palm  of  every  hand — 
the  original  lines  of  the  palm  resembling  the  letter  M  in 
Latin  ;  and  something  similar  to  this  is  what  I  have  found 
in  some  Arabic  books,  namely,  that  the  name  of  the  Prophet 
(  May  God  bless  and  keep  him  in  peace  !  )  is  written  on 
every  body,  that  the  letter  M  (in  Arabic )  resembles  the 
head,  and  the  letter  H  the  chest,  the  (second)  M  the  navel, 
and  the  D  the  legs. 

In  the  days  of  Lent,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
the  milk-sellers  do  not  call  out  the  name  of  what  they  sell* 
They  only  say,  "  Here  is  the  seller  of  the  white  (  stuff )  ". 
The  syllable  fa  is  a  corruption  of  mala^  meaning  *  master 
of*,  as  the  people  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli  use  it.  On  other 
days,  they  say  kaltd  (  milk  );  and  in  spite  of  their  strictness 
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in  religion,  they  buy  and  sell  on  Sundays  and  Saints-days, 
as  on  other  days.  The  most  religious  among  them  is  he  who 
opens  his  shop  on  the  above  days  up  to  midday  only. 

I  have  seen  many  cities  in  Italy,  but  I  have  not  seen 
so  many  statues  in  the  streets  as  are  seen  in  the  city  of 
Valetta.  In  olden  times  these  statues  were  considered  a 
sanctuary  in  which  the  criminal  class  used  to  take  refuge. 
When  the  murderer  ran  away  and  sought  refuge^  below 
one  of  the  statues  he  escaped  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  but 
this  custom  has  now  been  abolished.  We  ought  to  mention 
here  that  the  Maltese  disdain  to  apply  the  name  "Christian" 
to  the  English.  If  an  Englishman  is  married  to  a  Maltese 
woman  by  an  English  parson  his  marriage  is  not  (consi- 
dered )  legal. 

Extracts  from   Kashful—Mukhabba— an  Account  of 

European  Culture. 

I  say,  after  the  praise  of  God,  that  we  set  sail  from  Malta 
for  England  on  Saturday  the  22nd  day  of  September,  1848, 
at  10  a.  m.  We  lost  sight  of  Malta  after  about  two  hours, 
and  about  five  hours  later  the  island  of  Sicily  came  in  view. 
Next  morning,  at  about  8,  we  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Messina.  On  that  day  the  warships  of  the  King  of  Naples 
had  come  into  the  harbour  to  blockade  the  town.  Cannons 
were  fired  at  it,  and  the  fire  was  returned  from  the  fort ; 
hence  we  stayed  there  for  a  few  minutes  only.  Some  histo- 
rians assert  that  Sicily  was  once  united  to  the  mainland,  but 
that  successive  earth-quakes  severed  it. 

On  Monday,  at  about  1 1  a.  m.,  we  reached  Naples.  It 
is  a  fine  city,  noted  for  its  numerous  carriages,  theatres,  fine 
recreation  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  good  and  cheap  fruits. 
There  are  a  number  of  beautiful  churches.  Toledo  is  known 
to  be  the  best  street,  where  there  are  (rows  of)  large  shops. 
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Were  not  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  subject  to  earth-quakes, 
it  would  be  the  best  spot  in  the  world,  owing  to  its  fertility 
and  temperate  climate. 

We  set  out  thence  the  same  day,  and  arrived  at  Shefta- 
fakih  on  Tuesday  morning,  where  we  stayed  for  some  hours, 
but  found  nothing  remarkable^.  Having  replenished  the  stock 
of  fruit,  we  set  sail  thence  on  Tuesday,  and  arrived  at  Liforno 
( Leghorn  )  on  Wednesday  morning.  To  a  spectator,  exter- 
nally this  city  seems  to  be  smaller  than  Naples  ;  but  inter- 
nally, it  is  larger,  the  streets  being  more  spacious,  and  the 
buildings  constructed  of  strong  and  well-baked  bricks.  The 
houses  are  very  high,  but  the  roads  have  no  footpaths  on 
either  side  for  people  (to  walk  on  );  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is 
similar  to  the  city  of  Naples^.  The  harbour  of  Liforno  is 
beautiful,  and  the  town  has  a  theatre,  a  number  of  public  in- 
stitutions, a  public  library,  and  a  synagogue  for  Jews,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  synagogue  they  have  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  busy  trading  place,  the  population  being  76,000.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  only  a  miserable  village. 

Then  we  left  for  Genoa,  where  we  arrived  on  Thursday 
morning.  This  city  is  famous  for  its  numerous  lofty  palaces, 
and  very  high  buildings.  It  contains  many  palaces  built  of 
marble,  and  beautiful  gardens  with  good  fruit.  It  is  situated 
on  elevated  land,  is  symmetrically  built,  but  its  streets  are 
narrower  than  those  of  Liforno  ;  and  hence  carriages  are  less 
in  number.  The  ( light  of  the )  sun  does  not  penetrate  its 
streets,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  balconies  overhanging 
the  buildings,  as  though  they  were  originally  built  to  keep 
out  the  ( light  of  the )  sun.  There  are  beautiful  shops  in  it; 
especially  those  of  the  goldsmiths.  It  has  a  very  high  and 
old  bridge  which  is  of  a  dangerously  dizzy  height  when  one 
looks  from  it  to  the  ground.  Good  fruit  and  nice  white 
bread  are  found  here.  A  ca/e  dots  a  beautiful  promenade^, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  place  of  recreation  for  sightseers,    and  of 

I  lit.  that  was  pleasing  to  the  eye     2  lit.  so  is  the  city  of  Naples 
3  lit.  a  park  or  wood. 
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which  an  equal  cannot  be  found  anywhere  except  in  Damas- 
cus.   The  person  entering  the  promenade  has  no  fee  to  pay. 

We  left  Genoa  on  Thursday  afternoon,  reaching  Marseil- 
les on  Friday  morning  at  ten  o*clock.  This  city  has  a  large 
harbour,  which  is  capable  of  berthing  one  thousand,  two 
hundred  ships.  It  is  constantly  full  of  steamers,  and,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  vessels  calling  at  it,  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  sea  with  the  harbour  has  been  constructed.  The  town 
contains  a  number  of  libraries,  and  a  theatre  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It  has  a  Botanical  Garden, 
a  public  library,  and  a  large  Exchange  called  the  bourse. 
Its  suburbs  contain  more  than  five  thousand  houses.  It 
enjoys  a  large  trade  with  East  Africa,  America,  England 
and  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  599  B.  C. 
In  olden  times  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  through  it  the  Romans  were  able  to  conquer  France. 
This  city  contains  large  cafes^  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which 
are  covered  with  mirrors,  engravings,  and  pictures.  The  cafes 
have  platforms  in  front  of  them  on  which  people  (  are  allowed 
to)  sit,  even  if  they  do  not  buy  anything  from  the  cafis. 
The  citizens  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  there.  Each 
class  of  people  have  a  special  place  in  the  cafes  assigned  to 
them.     In  some  of  the  cafe's  one  sees  beautiful  singing-girls. 

The  water  is  brackish  in  some  districts,  and,  owing  to 
its  being  insufficient,  the  people  have  cut  a  large  canal  to  the 
town  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  necessitated  their 
making  tunnels  through  some  mountains.  They  have  built 
over  the  canal  a  large  bridge  consisting  of  three  tiers  of 
arches,  one  above  the  other.  In  each  tier  there  are  fifty  arches. 
The  height  of  the  topmost  from  the  base  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  cubits.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  is  nine  and  a  half 
cubits,  and  the  depth^  is  the  same.  All  the  stones  of  this 
bridge  are  large  and  heavy.  Since  the  canal  has  been  made, 
they  have  a  large  number  of  tanks  and  fountains,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fruit    and  vegetables,  the  gardens  being  extremely 
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luxuriant  and  verdant.  This  city  has  a  number  of  squares, 
surrounded  by  trees,  in  which  people  promenade  when  the 
Military  Band  plays.  In  one  of  these  squares  are  shops  which 
are  opened  for  fifteen  days  in  the  year,  and  in  which  all  sorts 
of  rare  and  fancy  things  are  collected.  The  vendors  in  these 
shops  are  mostly  beautiful  young  girls.  When  you  pass  a 
shop  you  are  amazed,  and  do  not  know  whether  to  look  at 
the  beauty  of  the  vendors  or  at  that  of  the  wares. 

There  are  also  theatres,  places    for  singing  and    amuse- 
ment, and  for  the  inspection  of  strange  things  which  are  de- 
picted on  the  outside  of  the  building  to  indicate  that  the  ori- 
ginals exist  inside.     A  trustworthy  person   informed  me  that 
he  once  saw  a  man  and  a  woman  there,  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
being  bandaged  with  a  handkerchief  in  order  that  she  might 
not  see  those    present.     The  man    then    took   from    one    of 
the  audience  a    ring  or   some    similar    article,  and    put    the 
same  in  his  closed  hand.     He  then  questioned  the  woman  as 
to  what  was  in  his  hand,  and  she  answered    him    without  a 
mistake.     He  also  once   took    a    coin    valued    at    20   francs ^ 
and  asked  her  (  what  he  had  ).     She  replied,  "  You    have  in 
your  hand  a    coin  worth     20  francs  ".     He    said,    "  Woe  to 
you  I  in  this  country  there    is  no  such  coin  ".     She   replied, 
"  Yes,  but  it  is  a  Chinese  coin  "  ;  and  so  it  was.     He  asked 
her  again  about  a  French  coin.     She  answered    that  it   was 
worth  so  much,  and  that  it  was  struck  in  such    and    such  a 
year.     When  I  heard  this,  I  wondered    at  it    greatly,    as    it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  heard  of   it.     When    I    saw  it 
afterwards  on  several  occasions  with  my  own  eyes,  in     Paris 
and  London,  its  importance  lessened,  as  I  felt  sure    that,    in 
the  question  which  the  man    puts  to    the  blindfolded  person 
he  suggests  to^  him  the    kind  of  thing    about    which    he  is 
being  questioned,  by  a  particular    tone    of    speech    which  is 
only  intelligible  to  him.     At  any  rate,   skill  and  practice  are 
required  in  the  suggestion,  and  likewise  quick  understanding. 
On  the  whole,  Marseilles   is    admired  by  those  who  come  to 

1  lit,  warns. 
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it  from  the  East,  and  not  by  those  from  Paris  or  London. 

We  started  from  this  city  on  Sunday  at  4  p.  m.,  by  the 
railway,  the  sea  being  on  our  left  and  the  mountains  and 
woods  on  our  right.  There  never  was  a  more  beautiful  sight 
than  that!  In  my  opinion,  France  1  as  more  woods  and  gar- 
dens than  any  other  country  in  the  world  :  we  often  travelled 
in  an  express  train^  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  through 
woods.  The  reason  why  they  have  increased  these  woods  is  223 
that  they  want  them  for  fuel — unlike  England,  the  greater 
part  of  which  consists  of  plains,  meadows,  and  fields,  for  the 
English  do  not  require  fire-wood,  inasmuch  as  they  have  coal. 
All  the  trees  that  are  known  in  our  country,  viz  :  the  fig,  the 
orange,  the  grape,  the  olive  and  the  lime,  grow  in  the  South 
of  France.  None  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  England  except 
the  vine,  which  in  France  does  not  equal  in  growth  and  size 
those  of  Syria  (  and  Damascus).  On  the  journey  the  train 
entered  a  dark  tunnel  made  through ^  the  rock,  and  took  ten 
minutes  to  pass  through.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  for  one 
who  had  not  seen  the  like  of  it  before. 

We  then  reached  the  city  of  Lyons  after  travelling  for 
about  four  hours,  and  a  splendid  view  unfolded  itself  before^ 
our  eyes  during  all  that  time.  This  city  has  dirty  streets  and 
lanes,  but  is  beautifully  situated,  the  shops  being  large  and 
commodious.  It  contains  factories  for  silk  and  other  cloth. 
Its  silks  are  famous.  Ribbons  and  similar  articles  are  made 
at  St:  Etienne.  Lyons  has  beautiful  promenades,  a  large 
theatre,  many  libraries,  an  Imperial  college,  and  a  splendid 
Court-house.  The  last  is  one  of  the  best  buildings.  It  has 
a  Public  Library,  a  Museum,  and  a  Botanical  Garden.  Its 
population  is  about  330,000.  Two  rivers  run  through  it;  one 
is  called  the  Rhone,  the  other  S^one.  Steamers  laden  with 
merchandise  and  provisions  sail  through  them  both,  and  call 
at  a  number  of  the  towns  of  France.     These  two  rivers  join 

and  become  one  river  flowing  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons*.  Scarcely 

— — — ^ i 

I  lit.  fast-going  coach.    2  lit  hollowed  out.    3  lit.  did  not  disappear 
from.    4  lit.  reaching  or  extending  to  the  sea  of  Marseilles. 
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a  year  passes  by  without  its  water  overflowing  the  banks, 
and,  in  this  particular  year,  it  overflowed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  people  had  to  go  through  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  boats,  and,  consequently,  many  houses  and  bridges  were 
destroyed,  many  cattle  and  men  killed,  and  the  crops  in  the 
neighbourhood  destroyed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  France 
vied  with  one  another  in  aiding  and  succouring  the  suffer- 
ers, and  the  English  followed  suit.  Over  this  river  there  are 
iron  and  stone  bridges;  and  a  number  of  bathing-places  for 
women  are  along  the  side. 

We  departed  on  Tuesday  at  4  p.  m.,  by  the  express 
train  known  as  the  diligence.  We  reached  Bourg  the  next 
day  at  6  a.  m.,  and  thence  we  travelled  to  Paris  by  railway. 
We  reached  it  on  Thursday  morning  at  4  o'clock.  When  I 
have  finished  describing  England,  God  willing,  I  shall  give  a 
description  of  the  city  of  Paris.  I  need  only  say  here,  that 
224  when  we  reached  it  there  was  a  Republican  government 
there,  as  they  had  deposed  from  the  monarchy  King  Louis 
Philippe,  who  had  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  which  is 
a  refuge  for  fugitives,  and  a  place  of  safety  for  settlers. 
During  the  Revolution  and  the  bloodshed  that  took  place 
in  Paris  at  this  time,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  person  to 
distinguish  the  poor  residents  from  the  well-to-do  ones^;  for, 
indeed,  its  places  of  recreation  were  crowded  with  people. 

Having  stayed  in  Paris  for  two  days,  we  set  out  by  rail 
for  Calais  at  2  p.  m.  on  Wednesday  the  27th  September, 
arriving  there  in  the  evening,  just  after  seven  o'clock.  We 
were  fortunate  to  find  a  steamer  ready  to  start  for  London. 
She  sailed^  as  soon  as  we  went  on  board.  When  she  en- 
tered the  river  Thames,  the  sun  was  hidden  from  us  and 
the  sky  overcast  with  clouds.  It  was  a  rainy  and  gloomy 
day,  which  made  us  long  for^  the  sunny  days  of  Malta. 
The  Thames  runs  into  the  sea;  and  steamers  take  about  five 
hours  (  from  Calais )  to  London.     The  voyage  up  this    river 

- 1  lit   the  afflicted  or  distressed   from  the  fortunate.    2  lit.  went 
|)loughing  the  sea.    3  lit.  causes  one  to  regret. 


is  very  pleasant,  as  the  steamer  then  sails  very  slowly,  and 
the  river  is  calm.  One  can  see  many  steamers  going  up  and 
down  the  river,  the  scene  keeping  one's  mind  continually  oc- 
cupied. The  English  consider  this  river  very  important.  It 
is  related  of  King  James  I,  who  united  the  governments  of 
the  countries  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  when  he  was 
displeased  with  the  people  of  England  for  things  of  which 
he  had  disapproved,  he  wanted  to  transfer  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  London  (  to  some  other  town  ).  The  officer  of 
the  city,  who  is  called  in  their  language  the  (  Lord  )  Mayor, 
said  to  him,  "  Even  if  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government 
is  indispensable,  still  the  Thames  cannot  be  removed."  These 
are  very  eloquent  words,  pointing  out  that  the  citizens  of 
London  can  sometimes  do  without  the  King,  so  long  as  the 
river  Thames  exists;  because  it  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  facilitates  trade.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Thames, 
London  would  not  have  acquired  its  wealth  and  importance. 
The  food  and  drink  on  the  steamers — the  greater  number  of 
which  belong  to  the  English — which  carry  passengers  from 
the  sea-ports  of  France  are  very  dear.  For  a  bottle  of  liqueur, 
which  in  French  sea-ports  costs  2,  franc^  one  has  to  pay  six 
francs  on  the  steamers;  and  from  this  you  can  judge  of  the  rest. 

When  we  arrived  in  London  our  baggage  was  taken  to 
the  Custom-House  and  searched  ;  but  they  did  not  find  in 
it  any  excisable  article.  We,  however,  paid  six  pence  on 
each  box  and  every  separate  article,  such  as  a  portmanteau 
&c.     We  then  took  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels. 

After  resting,  we  travelled  by  railway  to  the  town  of 
Ware,  with  the  intention  of  going  thence  to  the  village  in 
which  Dr  Lee,  whom  the  Society  had  commissioned  with  the 
work  of  comparing  my  translation  with  the  original,  resided. 
The  aforesaid  Doctor  had  acquired  a  great  fame  amongst 
the  English  for  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages.  He 
began  life  as  a  carpenter,  but,  by  applying  himself  to  study 
after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  acquired  no 
small  amount  of   learning;    but  he    could    not    obtain    that 
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mastery  over  languages  which  he  desired  to  .acquire.  An 
account  of  this  will  follow.  As  the  name  of  the  village  was 
written  on  our  baggage,  it  was  put  out  at  the  station  as 
soon  as  the  train  reached  it,  without  our  knowing  anything 
about  it.  We  continued  our  journey  on  the  railway  until 
the  train  stopped  a  second  time.  We  asked  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  we  were  told  that  we  had  gone  about  three  miles 
beyond  it.  We,  therefore,  returned  to  it  on  foot,  and  found 
our  things  safe.  We  then  went  to  Royston,  and  thence  to 
the  village  of  Purley,  which  is  three  miles  off.  We  arrived 
there  at  1 1  p.  m.  I  repaired  to  Dr.  Lee's  house,  and  found 
him  just  going  to  bed^.  He  said  to  me,  "  The  Society  has 
written  to  me  informing  me  of  your  coming.  You  must  go 
tonight  and  sleep  at  the  village  inn.  "  This  we  accordingly  did. 
Next  morning  he  wrote  to  the  Society,  informing  them  that 
he  had  given  us  a  good  reception,  and  had  taken  care  to 
lodge  us  in  a  comfortable  house,  and  they  thanked  him  for 
his  solicitude. 

The  time  occupied  by  my  journey  from  Malta  to  this 
place  of  exile  was  twenty-eight  days.  I  then  commenced 
going  every  day  to  Dr.  Lee  to  translate  the  Bible,  returning 
to  my  lodging  and  remaining  indoors.  Before  many  days 
had  passed  my  patience  was  exhausted,  for  this  village,  in 
which  God  had  decreed  that  I  should  make  man  happy  by 
my  translation,  was  the  most  wretched  of  English  villages. 
None  of  their  villages  are  agreeable  to  the  minds  of  stran- 
gers, for  reasons  that  will  be  given  hereafter.  The  only  food 
that  could  be  found  in  the  village  was  meat,  butter  mixed 
with  carrots,  bread  mixed  with  potatoes,  cheese,  skimmed 
milk,  eggs,  and  cabbage.  I  will  dispense  with  the  mention 
of  those  things  which  were  not  to  be  had  there  ;  because 
even  these  necessary  articles  were  of  inferior  quality  to  those 
which  were  procurable  in  the  towns.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
English  to  have  a  small  town  near  (  each  group  of )  villages 
and  there  all  the  necessary   food,  drink,  clothing,  and  furniture 

I  lit.  to  enjoy  happy  dreams. 
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are  sold,  and  there  the  farmers  go  once  a  week  to  buy  their 
necessaries.  A  man  passes  by  the  houses  at  night,  blowing  226 
a  trumpet,  to  warn  the  people  that  he  is  going  to  that  little 
town  ;  and  so  whoever  wishes  to  buy  anything  asks  him  to 
do  so,  and  remunerates  him  for  the  same.  Tradesmen  also  * 
pass  with  carts  containing  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  or  samples 
of  these  things,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  purchaser  from 
their  shops.  By  such  various  means,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, a  person  obtains  what  is  necessary  for  him  in  order 
to  keep  himself  alive. 

Oysters,  crabs,  and  conger-eels — which  latter  they  call 
lobsters — are  the  best  fish  they  have.  The  lobster  is  like  a 
flea  in  shape,  but  is  larger  than  a  crab.  It  was  not  obtain- 
able at  all  (  in  this  village  ).  As  for  fish,  it  was  only  brought  there 
once  a  quarter ;  and  all  their  fish  are  tasteless,  except  one 
kind  which  they  call  salmon.  It  is  good,  but  not  so  good  as 
the  fish  of  our  country.  They  put  them  in  ice  at  night  and 
expose  them  for  sale  during  the  day.  Sometimes,  a  fish  is 
kept  longer  than  its  age  was  when  it  was  caught,  but  these 
ice-preserved  fish^  are  only  procurable  in  the  cities.  A  visi- 
tor to  London  who  sees  there  those  large  shops,  various^ 
manufactures,  riches  and  wealth,  judges  that  the  English  are 
rich  and  prosperous.  But  far  from  it !  for  the  villagers  here 
are  like  those  of  Syria  ;  nay,  they  are  even  in  a  more  miser- 
able condition,  and  one  may  often  read  stories  that  show  their 
poverty,  and  the  miserably  hard  lives  they  lead  is  such  as  cannot 
be  paralleled^  in  other  countries.  One  also  often  reads  in 
newspapers  about  people  who  have  abandoned  their  children 
through  poverty,  or  have  died  of  starvation,  or  cold,  or  through 
sleeping  in  damp  and  filthy  places,  or  have  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses  and  died  of  hunger.  Certainly  there  are 
Hospitals  and  Homes  supported  and  mantained  by  the  citi- 
zens in  aid  of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  and  other  persons  in  a 
similar  plight;  but  sometimes  the  number  of  the  inmates  in 
these  Homes  does  not  allow  of  any  more  being  received,    or 

I  lit,  fostered  or  brought  up  in  ice.    2  lit.  abundant,     3  lit.  happen. 
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the  stay  in  them  is  distressing,  or  admission  to  them  is  diffi- 
cult,   and  so  on. 

Sometimes  their  poverty  is  so  dire  that  they  leave  their 
children  unbaptised  to  save  paying  the  parson  the  fee  for 
baptism.  I  know  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  afore- 
said village  who  were  unbaptised,  although  they  were  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  which  makes  baptism 
compulsory,  and  does  not  allow  one  who  dies  unbaptised  to 
be  buried  in  its  cemeteries,  thus  degrading  him  to  the  level  of 
one  who  commits  suicide.  The  reason  why  the  farmers  here 
are  extremely  poor  is  because  God  Almighty,  has  created^ 
227  the  earth  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  the  property  of  none 
but  the  lords  and  nobles.  Trustworthy  people  hire  the  lands 
from  them,  employing  labourers  to  plough  the  fields  and  gather 
in  the  crops  ;  and,  therefore,  one  will  never  find  a  man  of 
good-breeding  and  wealth  there,  except  the  farmers,  and  the 
village  parson,  who  does  nothing  for  his  spiritual  children, 
except  preach  a  sermon  to  them  on  Sundays  ;  for  he  em- 
ploys a  curate  under  him,  whom  he  pays  about  ;^  80  a  year, 
and  on  whom  he  throws  all  the  burden  of  the  church  work. 
The  amount  is  lower  than  the  pay  of  a  Bishop's  cook  in 
England.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  curate  to  baptise  the  children 
of  the  parishioners,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  marry  the  young 
couples,   to  visit  the  sick,   and  so  forth. 

• 

The  number  of  families  who  own  land  in  England  is 
about  60,000,  and  no  more.  The  peasants^  seldom  taste 
meat :  their  principal  food  is  bread  and  cheese.  The  village 
butcher  kills  only  a  sheep  or  an  ox  once  a  week,  and  sells 
in  quantities  not  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
When  he  kills  a  sheep,  he  will  skin  it  and  cut  it  up  only 
after  one  day  ;  and  a  bullock  only  after  two  or  three  days. 
Certainly,  a  farmer  sometimes  rears  a  pig  on  his  little  farm, 
kills  it  and  makes  bacon^  of  its  flesh,  as  is  done  in  Syria, 
and  this  he  eats  on  Sundays.     One    who    is    fairly    well-off, 

I  lit.  spread  out  or  expanded.  2  lit.  indigent  persons.  3  lit  pickled  meat, 
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buys  a  piece  of  meat  on  Saturday  and  cooks  it,  eating,  it  cold 
and  in  small  quantity  throughout  the  week.  As  it  is  not 
customary  with  them  to  warm  their  food,  they  prefer^  eating 
it  cold^  for  several  days,  instead  of  warming  it  up.  When  I 
asked  the  woman  with  whom  I  lodged  to  warm  the  food  that 
was  left  from  the  dinner,  she  could  hardly  understand  me,  until 
I  had  fully  explained  it  to  her,  to  our  mutual  astonishment. 

There  are  no  places  of  recreation  or  amusements  in  the 
villages.  When  they  desire  an  amusement,  they  repair  to 
the  church  bells,  which  they  ring,  and  which  supply  the  place 
of  a  band.  One  thing  that  gives  them  pleasure  is  that  a  man 
should  sit  with  his  wife  looking  at  the  sucking-pigs  which 
they  are  rearing,  or  at  the  common^  vegetables  they  are 
growing  in  their  little  garden*.  Each  villager  has  generally 
a  few  yards  of  ground  in  front  of  his  house,  in  which  he 
grows  radishes,  cabbage,  and  other  similar  vegetables;  but 
for  this,  they^  would  have  been  worse  off  than  beasts.  You 
will  sometimes  find  a  shop  in  the  village  containing  articles 
of  inferior  quality  for  sale,  such  as  candles,  soap,  sugar,  coffee,  228 
and  tea  ;  and  a  still  humbler  shop  wherein  are  sold  onions, 
potatoes,  the  cheepest  kind  of  sweets,  and  tasteless  apples. 
These  you  can  see  in  the  window  of  the  shop.  If  you  were 
to  buy  the  whole  stock,  the  price  would  not  amount  to 
fifty  piastres^. 

In  the  cold  weather,  no  person  can  go  out  of  his  house 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  owing  to  the  amount  of  mud  in 
the  streets;  and,  consequently,  one  has  to  remain  confined 
indoors  for  a  number  of  days.  There  are  no  horses,  asses, 
mules  or  carriages  for  hire  in  the  villages.  So  people  have 
to  go  on  foot*^.  Sometimes  the  better-class  people  wishing 
to  go  from  one  village  to  another  use  a  cycle^  which  con- 
veys them  without    the  aid    of  a  horse    or   an    ass.     Others 

I  lit.  they  are   more  apt  or  more  worthy.     2  lit.  stale.     3  lit.  in- 
ferior kind  of.    4     lit.  in  his  compound,  or  square.     5     lit.  their  lives. 
6     See  foot-note  on  page  263.       7  lit.  nothing  but  shoes  to  ride  on. 
8  lit.  a  cycle  which  they  propel  with  their  feet, 
41 
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have  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  pony.  On  such  vehicles  no  tax 
has  to  be  paid  to  the  State,  but  the  ordinary  carriages  and 
horses,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  as  will  be  ex- 
plained in  its  proper  place.  Whenever  I  stood  in  need  of 
provisions,  I  went  on  foot  to  the  little  town.  Once  I  was 
obliged  to  go  in  a  manure-cart,  but  it  was  then  empty.  Sup- 
posing that  a  rich  man  lives  in  one  of  these  villages,  he 
cannot  enjoy  his  riches;  as  he  is  unable  to  obtain  anything 
there  except  what  a  poor  man  can  get  unless  indeed  he 
procures  his  provisions  from  London  or  some  other  place. 
During  my  stay  in  that  wretched  village,  the  chief  anxiety 
I  had  was  undoubtedly^  that  of  procuring  the  necessaries 
of  life.  I  used  to  obtain  cereals  from  Cambridge,  dried  fruit 
from  Royston,  and  ale  from  London,  by  railway;  but,  when 
I  found  that  it  was  expensive,  I  discontinued  obtawing 
them  in  this  way,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  I  suf- 
fered from  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  rheumatism  of 
knees,  such  as  I  had  never  before  felt  in  my  life.  The  village 
ale  is  bad  as  it  only  consists  of  draught  ale^  which  differs  from 
-^'  the  ale  kept  in  bottles.  It  tastes  exactly  like  medicine,  and 
it  is  not  nourishing.  While  I  was  translating  at  Dr.  Lee's  house, 
I  once  fell  into  a  swoon.  He  therefore  ordered  his  female 
servant  to  help  me  to  a  small  piece  of  toasted  bread. 

As  for  the  hot  weather,  though  it  is  not  very  trying, 
yet  one  finds  it  very  oppressive^,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  green*  vegetables  and  lack  of  fruit,  as  you  will  learn 
( later  on  ).  The  greater  part  of  the  drinking  water,  especial- 
ly of  the  country  people,  is  only  from  pools  of  rain  water, 
most  of  which  are  covered  with  weeds^.  When  these  pools 
are  dried  up  they  resort  to  the  wells,  which  are  few  in 
220  number  and  owe  their  existence  to  rain,  and  in  which  water 
is  stored  up  for  the  time  of  need.  The  English  seldom 
drink  water;  for  they  drink  beer  instead.  In  the  hot  wea- 
ther two  whole  months  passed  without  our  tasting   any  fruit 

I  lit.  God  knows.     2  lit.  ale  drawn  through  a  tap.     3   lit.  choking. 
4  lit.   laxative.     5  lit.  moss. 


or  gfeen  vegetables  except  on  rare  occasions.  In  the 
month  of  April  the  skimmed  milk  which  we  used  to  buy 
for  our  coffee  was  stopped,  because  the  milkmen  gave  it  to 
their  pigs,  and  would  not  sell  it.  So  we  were  obliged  to  en- 
treat one  of  the  ladies  to  ask^  the  owner  of  the  cow  to 
supply  us  with  as  much  skimmed  milk  as  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  coffee  only.  This  she  accordingly  did,  and 
afterwards  came  and  informed  us  of  the  fact  that  her  earn- 
est request  for  the  skimmed  milk  had  proved  successful, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  cow  had  kindly  and  generously 
consented  to  sell  us  some  milk  every  day  for  a  half-penny; 
for  this  we  thanked  and  praised  her  greatly,  bending  our 
heads  and  bowing  low. 

In  this  auspicious  month  no  fruit  or  vegetables  could  be 
found.  A  small  onion  cost  a  penny.  As  the  fields  were  all 
verdant  and  blooming,  one  who  passes  through  them  is 
like  one  who  rides  the  sea  and  is  thirsty.  The  English  mostly 
grow  only  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  in  their  fields. 
The  potatoes  were  originally  imported  into  their  country  from 
America  in  the  year  1586  A.  D.  In  their  little  gardens^  they 
raise  only  a  few  (  varieties  of )  vegetables  for  their  table.  As 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  for  bullocks  consists  of  turnips, 
their  flesh  and  milk  are  not  free  from  the  taste  thereof. 
When  they  grow  vegetables,  they  have  to  treat  the  ground 
with  salt  and  quick-lime  and  manure  it  abundantly  hence 
the  vegetables  are  not  nice,  but  grow  excessively  large.  The 
broad-beans  grow  to  about  the  height  of  a  middle-sized  man 
and  so  do  the  haricot-beans,  jwheat,  and  barley.  The  water- 
cress grows  more  than  a  cubit  high,  and  the  same  with  let- 
tuce, mint,  and  celery.  Sometimes  the  cabbage  grows  as 
large  as  a  big  jar ;  and  apples  and  pears  as  large  as  a  small 
musk-melon.  The  reader  may  judge  the  onions  and  leeks 
in  the  same  manner.  Even  their  land  and  sea  animals  grow 
extremely  large.  The  crab  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
Once  a  turkey-cock  three  feet  high  was   weighed,  and  found 

I  lit.  to  intercede  for  us.    2  lit.  in  the  courtyards  of  their  dwellings, 
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to  weigh  forty  pounds,  an  English  pound  being  about  150 
dirhems.  Carrots  were  originally  brought  to  this  country 
from  Holland;  they  did  not  grow  here  before  the  year  1540, 
but,  at  first,  they  were  not  so  large.  The  cauli-flower  was 
originally  brought  from  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and,  sixty 
30  years  ago,  it  was  sent  from  here  to  Portugal  as  a  present 
and  a  curiosity. 

The  English  plough  with  both  horses  and  bullocks. 
When  they  sow  wheat  and  other  corn,  they  mark  out  a  line 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  in  order  that  the 
furrows  may  be  straight.  In  most  places  they  fear  lest  the 
wheat  be  damaged  by  the  worms,  and,  consequently,  they 
sow  between  the  furrows  a  poisonous  grass  that  kills  the 
worms.  When  they  reap  the  wheat,  they  cut  the  grass  also 
with  it,  and  sell  it  separately.  It  may,  sometimes,  through 
carelessness,  get  mixed  up  with  wheat,  and  ground  with  it  ; 
and  I  have  read  in  many  newspapers  that  a  great  number 
of  people  have  died  from  eating  bread.  This  is  also  the 
reason  why  they  treat  their  vegetables  with  salt.  Strange  to 
say  that  a  people  who  cook  their  food  without  salt  should 
salt  the  cornfields  and  ( it  would  appear )  poison  them. 

The  trees  which  do  not  grow  in  their  country  are  the 
orange,  sweet-lime,  sour-lime,  sugar-cane,  banana,  almond, 
pistachio,  fig,  apricot,  plum,  peach,  pine-tree,  date-palm, 
pomegranate —they  do  not  know  what  this  last  tree  is  like, 
cactus,  myrtle,  olive,  musk-melon,  wild-cucumber,  egg-plant, 
bamia  ( i.  e.  lady's  fingers ),  mallow,  chickpeas,  lentils,  and 
Indian  vetch.  Artichokes,  cucifmbers,  and  quince  grow  here 
in  small  quantities^.  The  mulberry-tree  is  only  planted^  for 
show.  The  best  fruit  they  have  are  pears  and  apples.  These 
latter  grow  so  big  that  one  of  them  fills  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  they  are  kept  the  whole  winter  in  cellars,  and  sold  in 
small  quantities  in  the  villages.  They  were  originally  brought 
from  Syria  in  the  year  1522. 

Oranges  are  brought  to  the  large  cities  from  Spain  and 

I  lit-  are  seldom  found.    2  lit.  seen. 
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Portugal,  and  so  are  grapes.  They  sometimes  grow  these  two 
trees  in  glass-houses  which  are  heated  with  fire,  as  the  climate 
is  not  of  sufficient  warmth  for  their  growth;  but  they  cost 
more  than  the  imported  fruit.  The  grapes  that  grow  in 
places  other  than  those  houses  are  not  ripe;  that  is,  they  are 
of  the  kind  that  do  not  ripen,  but  remain  sour  and  hard. 
They  have  three  or  four  kinds  of  fruit  like  our  myrtleberries 
but  they  are  of  little  value,  especially  as  they  cannot  stand 
the  wind;  for  the  least  puff  of  wind  blows  them  down.  They 
also  have  three  or  four  sorts  of  vegetables  which  we  have 
not  in  our  country;  but  they,  too,  are  insipid.  It  is  my  duty 
to  say,  after  experience  and  minute  examination,  that  all  that 
grows  in  England  is  inferior  to  that  which  grows  in  France,  231 
as  far  as  excellence  and  flavour  go;  and  that  all  that  grows 
in  the  latter  country  is  inferior  to  that  which  grows  in  Syria. 
The  only  reasons  I  can  give  for  it  are  the  large  amount  of 
manure  which  they  use  in  the  ground,  and  the  small  amount 
of  heat  in  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  all  that  grows  in  their 
country  is  larger  in  size  than  that  which  grows  in  our  country, 
as  has  already  been  described;  but  great  is  the  difference 
between  size  and  taste  !  But  the  English  have  got  a  fancy 
for  everything  large. 

They  have  many  varieties  of  aromatic  plants,  flowers,  and 
non -fruit-bearing  trees,  to  which  they  devote  greater  care 
than  to  edible  vegetables,  though  most  of  their  flowers  have 
no  sweet  smell.  Nevertheless  I  have  seen  in  their  country 
a  great  variety  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  of  those  kinds  which 
in  Malta  have  no  smell  at  all.  Their  authors  often  speak 
of  them  in  their  works,  and  the  women  talk  about  them  in 
their  conversation.  So  much  so  that  a  woman  was  once  im- 
prisoned, her  friends  used  to  send  her  presents  of  bouquets 
of  flowers.  On  their  birth-day  anniversaries  they  are  also 
offered  presents  of  flowers.  The  latter  often  take  the  place 
of  rare  clothes  attd  jewels.  Flowers  are  actually  a  bond  of 
love  between  relations,  and  the  symbols  of  affection.  When 
an  actress  dances  in  a  theatre  and  the  audience  admire  her, 
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they  present  her  with  a  bouquet. 

England  is  very  flat,  and  is  ploughed  and  cultivated  like 
the  land  of  Biqaa  in  Syria.  One  will  not  find  in  England 
a  single  piece  of  waste-land.  It  looks  as  if  it  all  belongs 
to  one  man  and  his  family,  because  not  a  foot  of  ground  is 
left  without  being  utilized  ( for  cultivation. )  One  sees  no- 
thing but  woods,  green  fields,  farms,  meadows,  and  houses. 
Apparently  England  is  more  given  to  agriculture,  and  is  more 
populous,  than  France.  One  finds  every  plant  and  animal 
there  growing  enormously  large.  Before  my  arrival  there,  I 
thought  it  was  a  mountainous  country,  as  I  had  heard  of 
its  extreme  cold;  but  I  found  it  was  an  immense  flat  plain. 
I  read  in  some  newspapers  that,  in  the  year  1847,  the  value 
of  the  crops  produced  amounted  to  £  54,000,000.  The  reader 
may,  accordingly,  form  an  opinion  about  the  other  years. 
The  best  pieces  of  land  are  set  aside  for  pasturage  and 
meadows  for  sheep,  and  hence  their  mutton  is  of  superior 
quality;  but  notwithstanding  their  great  attention  to  the  rear- 
ing of  live-stock,  they  stand  in  need  of  importing  skins  from 
Russia  and  the  Far  West.  The  value  of  their  imports  from 
these  countries  amounts  to  £  15,000,000  a  year.  Half  of 
the  skins  goes  to  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots,  and 
the  rest  for  other  articles. 

In  spite  of  the  fertility  of  their  country,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  crops,  as  described  above,  they  import  most 
of  their  food  and  drink  from  foreign  countries.  I  have  read 
that,  in  six  months,  12,237  head  of  cattle,  29,268  sheep,  and 
56,454,745  eggs,  were  imported.  In  the  year  1850,  27,000 
tons  of  cheese  were  imported;  and  in  the  year  1848,  82,592 
head  of  cattle,  100,366  sheep,  and  381,744  pigs  were  impor- 
ted from  Ireland.  The  value  of  the  potatoes  imported  in 
one  year  amounted  to  about  £,  20,000.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  the  butter,  fruit  and  cereals  accordingly.  This  will 
show  the  reader  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  of  this  nation.  In  fact,  England  is  over  popu- 
lated, and,  therefore,  about,  250,000  people  emigrate  from    it 
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every  year.  The  best  district  in  England  for  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  for  luxuriant  growth  is  the  county  of  Kent;  and 
Devonshire  is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  fruit  trees.  When 
you  enter  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheshire,  hasten  (  to  leave  it.  ) 

As  for  the  English  animals,  they  are,  like  their  vege^ 
tables,  large  in  size  and  bulk.  The  horse  is  of  two  classes. 
One  is  of  strong  and  stout  build,  and  is  used  for  drawing 
loads.  One  may  see  a  horse,  as  strong  as  a  solid  tower, 
carrying  four  hundred  English  pounds.  The  value  of  such  a 
horse  is  about  a  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  other  is 
swift  and  graceful,  and  is  used  for  riding,  racing  or  drawing 
the  carriages  of  the  gentry.  These  might  travel  at  the  rate 
of  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  The  English  say  that  their  horses 
are  nobler  than  Arab  horses,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
originally  of  that  breed.  It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  there  were  not  more  than  two  thousand  horses  in 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles.  Bullocks  grow 
as  large  as  the  buffaloes  of  Egypt,  and  their  flesh  is  good, 
but  there  is  much  blood  in  it.  They  are  beautiful  in  form  and 
shape.  Their  sheep  also  grow  extremely  fat  and  are  also  fine- 
looking;  but  they  have  no  fat  tails  like  the  Syrian  sheep  and 
perhaps  are  of  the  kind  which  is  called  al-qahd{uQ,  a  tailless 
sheep  with  small  ears  ). 

They  have  beautiful  cats,  and  it  would  be  more  fitting 
that  a  man's  eye-brows  were  shaved  for  the  loss  of  one  of  them, 
than  for  that  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  •  cat.  Though  donkeys 
are  found  in  small  numbers  they  are  ugly  and  slow-paced. 
The  English  have  no  mules,  and  goats  are  rarely  seen. 
One  of  the  favours  which  God  has  bestowed  on  this  country 
is  that  there  are  no  snakes,  scorpions,  taran tolas,  lizards,  2\x 
jackals  howling  at  night,  weasels  eating  the  fowls,  mosqui- 
toes preventing  sleep,  or  fleas  in  spring,  except  but  rarely. 
There  are  many  rats  in  their  country,  the  squeaks  of  which 
are  audible  as  they  run  about  under  the  boards  of  the  rooms; 
and  bugs  also  are  found.  This  is  due  to  the  large  number 
of  planks  used   in  building   their  houses. 
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The  dwellings  are  built  of  red  and  white  brick.  They  paint 
or ,  plaster  the  outside  of  their  dwellings,  and  then  draw  lines  on 
it,  which  makes  it  look  as  if  it  were  built  of  square  stones  of 
equal  size.     No  one  can  make  this  out,  except  by  going  near 
and  examining  them  carefully.     They  remain  thus  for  years, 
unlike  the  houses  of  London,  where  since  they    are  exposed 
to  smoke  and  fog,  the  houses  ere  long  get  black,  as  we  shall, 
God  willing,  describe  hereafter.     The    English  are   extraordi- 
narily skilful  in  the  renovation    of    houses  which  is    done  as 
follows  r—When,  for  instance,  they  intend  to  rebuild^  a  house, 
they  first  of  all  pull  down    its    lower    walls,    supporting    the 
upper  walls  of  the  house  on  posts,  and  then    they  build  the 
lower  wall.     So  the  pulling  down  and  building  up  are  carried 
out  at  one  and  the  same  time.     They    build  the    outside    of 
some  houses,  as  they  build    a  ship — of   pieces    of  wood,    by 
putting  wooden   boards    across    one  another    and    plastering 
them  afterwards  with  mortar^;  the  boards  being  perhaps  old. 
On  the  whole,  the  houses  of  the  peasants  are  architecturally 
beautiful,  except  the  old  houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  some- 
times low,  (  but  projecting    outside  ),    for  the    roofs  in  their 
country  are  of  three  kinds.    The  first  is  made  of  slates  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  children  are  taught  writing  in  schools; 
these  are  used  for  large  buildings.     The  second    is  made    of 
tiles^,  and  is  used  for  the    middle-class    houses.     The    third 
is  made  of  straw  which  looks  ugly  and  is    patched    up    like 
clothes;  but  they  say  that  it  is  better  than  the    others    both 
in  winter  and  summer:  in  winter  it  keeps  out   the  cold    and 
wards  off  the  snow,  and  in  summer    it  keeps    out  the    heat. 
The  roofs  of  their   houses  are    gabled.     The    panes  of   glass 
in  the  windows  are  mostly  divided  off  by    bars    of  lead,    in- 
stead of  pieces  of   wood.     Sometimes    the  glass    is  in    small 
pieces,  square  and  pentagonal,  and  of  the  size    of  the    palm 
of  one's  hand.     These  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.     As  there  was 
formerly  a  tax   levied    by  the    government    on    windows,    if 

their    number    exceeded    eight,    the    people    refrained    from 
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I  lit.  pull  down.     2  lit.  with  clay.     3  lit.  pottery. 
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exceeding  that  number;  but  now  the  tax  has  been  abolished 
in  order  to  let  the  people  enjoy  the  light  and  air  which  God  . 
gives,  that  tax  has  been  replaced  by  another.^  Each  house 
must  have  a  number  of  fireplaces.  Their  bedsteads  are  all 
made  of  wood,  and  not  of  iron.  The  floor  of  their  dwellings 
is  generally  covered  with  felt  or  carpets  of  superior  quality.  234 
Their  furniture  is  fairly  good^  one  will  seldom  see  pictures 
in  their  houses,  except  those  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
pictures  of  race  horses,  and  those  of  rabbits  or  dogs. 

As  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  the  gentry,  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful,  in  that  they  are  strongly  built  and 
well-planned;  the  walls  are  covered  on  the  inside  with  coloured 
Paper  of  superior  quality,  and  the  windows  are  strongly 
made  of  large  panes  of  glass  which  closely  resemble  crystal 
in  clearness  and  brightness.  Their  staircases  and  floors  are 
made  of  thick  wood.  They  are  very  extravagant  in  their  furni- 
ture, for  their  bedsteads,  tables,  ward-robes,  chairs  and  book- 
cases are  all  made  of  a  wood  called  mahogany.  The  cost  of 
these,  sometimes,  amounts  to  about  £.  500.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  you  will  never  see  the  lady  of  the  house  with  ornaments 
set  with  diamonds,  or  with  a  Cashmere  shawl,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  our  custom.  They  are  so  extravagant  as  to  cover 
their  steps  with  broadcloth  of  embroidered  work  or  carpets 
of  superior  quality,  putting  over  them  the  fine  linoleum  on 
which  they  tread.  The  system  of  letting  a  house  to  a  stran- 
ger is  by  the  week;  and  the  lodger  must  give  notice  to  quit 
to  the  landlord  a  week  before  he  leaves  it.  When  landlords 
know  of  this  they  neglect  their  tenants.  When  one  hires  a 
lodging  in  a  house  from  a  leaseholder,  and  furnishes  it,  the 
landlord  has  every  right  to  take  possession  of  everything  in  the 
house,  on  default  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  the  leaseholder. 

It  is  not  good  administration  that,  in  agricultural  districts 
there  should  be  only  one  policeman  in  each  village,  since, 
for  this  reason,  fire  and  theft  increase  in  these  places.  If  the 
landholder  does  not  employ  the  people   of  the    village,   they 

I  lit.  middling.  • 
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are  left  without  work  and  are  prone  to^  commit  any  evil 
thing.  For  instance,  on  a  windy  night  they  will  fire  stacks  of 
wheat  and  the  hay  ricks  in  the  fields.  The  fire  spreads  to 
some  of  the  houses,  and,  there  being  no  one  to  put  it  out, 
in  a  short  time  some  of  the  houses  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  fire  spreads  to  others,  and  thus  the  whole  village,  may 
perhaps  be  burnt  down  in  a  single  night.  During  the  two 
months  in  which  I  resided  in  that  village,  fifteen  fires  broke 
out  among  the  stacks  of  grain,  the  cause  of  which  was  due 
to  some  of  those  people  being  out  of  employment.  They  did 
this  to  vent  their  anger  against  the  landholder.  I  saw  the 
remains  of  a  village  which  consisted  of  fifty  houses  ;  it  had 
been  entirly  burnt  down  in  one  night.  Not  only  that,  but 
23s  most  of  these  wicked  persons  sack  churches,  and  sometimes 
enter  houses  through  the  chimneys,  which  penetrate  the  roofs 
over  the  fireplaces,  and  steal  as  much  as  they  can.  Every 
night  before  going  to  rest  the  master  directs  his  servant,  and 
the  mistress  her  maid-servant,  to  put  out  the  fires  and  lights. 

The  helpless  and  the  crippled  are  sent  to  workhouses^, 
and  the  well-to-do  subjects  pay  for  their  maintenance.  The 
authorities  contribute  nothing  towards  the  support  of  hos- 
pitals, or  the  repairs  of  roads,  or  even  towards  the  main- 
tenance^ of  the  police.  Most  people  dislike  remaining  in  a 
workhouse,  as  previously  mentioned.  All  the  English  are 
convinced  that  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  is  to  encourage  them 
to  be  idle  and  lazy ;  so  when  they  meet  with  a  poor  person 
they  do  not  give  him  alms,  even  though  he  be  nearly  naked, 
believing  in  parish  relief*.  It  may  be  said  that  their  poverty 
is  mostly  due  to  their  excessive  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  for  you  may  see  many  poor  persons,  (clad)  in  thread- 
bare garments,  spending  whatever  they  earn  on  beer,  which 
they  continue  drinking  until  their  eyes  protrude  and  they 
lose  the  power  of  rational  speech*.    They   invariably    praise 

I  lit.  they  hasten  to.  2  lit.  remain  in  the  hospital.  3  lit.  organization 
or  arrangement.  4  lit.  existence  of  these  hospitals  5  lit.  their  tongue 
become  knotted* 
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beer,  which  in  winter  warms  them,  and  in  summer  acts  as  a 
laxative.  Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  all  who  live  in  large 
cities,  they  are  more  sober  and  temperate,  as  they  are  more 
generous  and  liberal  than  the  citizens.  This  is  a  general  rule  in 
all  countries.  As  for  the  citizens,  the  high  cost  involved  in 
maintaining  higher  standard  of  living  and  comforts,  leaves  them 
very  little  for  showing  generosity.  Dr.  Buchan  said  that  he 
knew  women,  in  his  time,  who  sold  their  children  for  beer. 

As  the  land  in  England  is  all  cultivated  and  populated, 
so  also  all  its  coasts  are  dotted  with  lighthouses    and    land- 
marks for  the  guidance  of  ships.     There  are  200  lighthouses 
on  their  coasts,  the  lights  of  which  keep  burning    the  whole 
night.     The  total  number    of   lighthouses  on  the    North  and 
West  coasts  of  France  is  89,  and    in  Holland  26.     The  cost 
of  the  English  lighthouses    is    recovered  by    means  of  a  tax 
imposed  on  passing  ships  laden  with  cargo.     The  tax  varies; 
but  it  sometimes  amounts  to  £  250,030  a  year,  two-third  of 
which  is  spent  on  the  maintenance^  of    the   lighthouses,  and 
the  balance  kept    for   their   repairs.     The    largest    lighthouse 
built  in  England,  in  the  year  1670,  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  one    of   the    wonders    of    the    world,    and    is   called    the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  but    one    year  it    was  submerged  by      236 
water  and  completely  destroyed,  only  a  piece  of    iron    chain 
remaining.     The  first  lighthouse  known  in    olden    times  was 
the  one  built  on  Pharos  rock,  which  lies  opposite  Alexandria. 
It  was  of  white    marble    and    of   wonderful    make,    and    was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  King    of    Egyp*-, 
in  the  year  282  B.  C.     The  light  was    always  kept    burning 
on  its  summit,  for  the  guidance  of  ships    to  the    harbour    of 
the  aforesaid  city,  and  it  is  said    that  it  could  be  seen    from 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  but  this  is  a    doubtful    state- 
ment.    It  is  (also)  said  that  its  cost  amounted  to  £  300,000 
as  reckoned  in  Egyptian  money.     It    was    considered  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  attained  such  fame,  and 

was  so  admired,    that  the  name  was    afterwards    applied   to 

— '  '  -^  -  '     -       I, 

I  lit.  requirements. 
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nearly  every  lighthouse  built  up  to   the    present    day.    It  is 
related,  in  the  History  of  Egypt,  by  Abdul  Latiff  of  Baghdad 
that  a  careful  writer  has  stated  that  its  length  was  250  cubits, 
and  that  one  of  the  writers  had  measured  it  and   found  that 
it  w^s  233  cubits.     It  had  three  stories.     The  first  storey  was 
square,  and  a  hundred  cubits  high  ;   the  second   was  octago- 
nal, and  was  81^  cubits  high  ;  and  the  third  was  round,  and 
was  31 J  cubits  high.     The  same  authority  says  that    on  the 
top  of  the  third  storey  was  a  mosque    which    was  about  10 
cubits  high.     These  are  what  one  of  the    writers    has    consi- 
dered the  "  Wonders  of  the  World,  "  apart  from  that    which 
has  been  already  mentioned  :  the    Pyramids  of    Egypt  ;  the 
Mausoleum — a  tomb  which  Artimisa  built  for  Mansolus,  King 
of  Caria ;  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  daughter  of    Jupiter,    in 
Ephesus ;  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Babylon,    and  its  Hanging 
Gardens  ;  and  the  Idol  of  the  Sun,  made  of  copper,  in  Rhodes. 
The  last  was  called  the  Colossus,  or  the  Idol  of  Jupiter.     It 
is  said  that  Jupiter  is  the  (Idol)  Habal  of  the  pagan  days  of 
the  Arabs.     I  consider  that  it  is    a    matter  of   surprise    that 
they  did  not  include  the  Great  Wall  of  China  amongst  these 
wonders.    Voltaire  has  said  that  its  length^  is  one   thousand 
five  hundred  miles.     It  is  high  up  on  lofty  mountains,  which 
are,  in  some  places,  steep  and  difficult    of  access^;    and    it  is 
twenty  feet  broad  everywhere,  and  more  than  thirty  feet  high. 
It  is  greater  than  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  extent  and  utili- 
ty.    The  Chinese  built  the  wall  as  a  barricade     between  the 
Tartars  and  themselves,  in  the  year  137  B.  C. 

The  climate  of  England  is  very  changeable  :  it  changes 
several  times  in  a  day.  The  weather  may  be  quite  fair,  and 
227  ^^^  ^'^^  clear,  when,  suddenly,  clouds  cover  the  horizon  and 
become  dense,  so  that  one  would  think  that  there  had  been 
,no  sun  at  all.  The  temperature  of  the  air  rises  one  day  to 
thirty  degrees,  and  the  next  day  to  fifty  ;  but  with  all  that, 
it  would  be  rash  to  statc^  that  it  is  unhealthy,  especially  for 

I  lit.  circuit  of  the  wall.     2  lit.  rugged  and  full   of  rocks.      3    lit.  it 
would  not  do  to  decide  against  it. 
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those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 

The  English  are  generally  hardy  and  of  strong  physique. 
Many  of  them  live  over  one  hundred    years.    During    three 
years,  266  persons,  whose  ages  were  from  100  years  upwards 
died  in  England  and  Wales.     In  the  town  of    Holywood,    a 
man  died  who  had  attained  the  age  of  113    years  and    had 
continued  to  enjoy  the  full  use  of  his    senses.     He    made    a 
will  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner.     He  knew  no  illness  until  an 
hour  before  his  death.     When  they  have  a  whole  sunny  day, 
one  hears  all  the  people  talking  of  its    beauties^    and    men- 
tioning its    brightness.     It  is    a   great    festival    and    holiday 
with  them;  in  fact,  when  the  sky  is  cloudless^  and    the    sun 
shines,  there  is  nothing  more    beautiful,  as    their  country    is 
all  meadows  and  woods,  as  we  mentioned  before.    Sometimes 
one  sees  among  the  trees  that  stand  in  rows,  a  great  variety  of 
colours;  and  the  fields  look  like    carpets  of  fine  green  silk. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  country  is  more  healthy  and  safe  than  that  of 
the  large  cities  in  which  there  is  much  smoke,  poisonous 
gases,  and  foul  matter.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  get  about 
in  the  country  in  winter,  when  the  roads  are  muddy;  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  may  be  said  that  the  people  of  the  cities 
move  about  much  more  and  get  more  exercise  than  the 
country  folk.  By  this  means  the  equilibrium  is  maintained 
between  the  good  air  enjoyed  by  the  country  people,  and 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  citizens  have 
to  endure.     I  have  already  referred   to  this. 

As  for  a  person  who  suffers  from  consumption  or  asthma, 
it  is  inadvisable  for  him  to  live  anywhere  in  this  country,  as 
the  nights  are  very  long  in  winter,  the  day  being  only  about 
eight  hours  long.  In  summer  the  nights  are  very  short,  (and 
the  days  are  long),  for  the  days  in  the  month  of  June  are 
16^  hours  long.     The  entire  nights  are  like  twilight,   except 

that  the  sky  is  covered  with  black  clouds^. 

""  - .  -     ..  

I  lit.  excellences.    2  lit.  douds  are  cleared  off.    5  lit.  With    clouds 
and  darkness  or  gloom,  ^ 
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Let  us  mention  here  to  you  a  few  words  regarding  the 
weather  in  this  place,  that  you  may  take  it  as  a  standard  to 
judge  by.  I  may  say  that  on  1 2th  of  October  the  cold  com- 
pelled us  to  light  fires,  and,  as  we  saw  all  the  villagers 
warming  themselves,  we  followed  their  example.  The  sun 
238  was  continually  out  of  sight  for  several  days,  except  for  a 
few  minutes^.  It  rose  at  6  a.  m.  and  set  at  5  p.  m.,  and 
there  was  hardly  any  twilight  after  sunset.  In  fact,  with 
them  the  fire  supplies  the  place  of  the  sun,  for  they  dry 
their  clothes  by  it  and  enjoy  themselves  by  looking  at  it 
especially  when  it  is  a  blazing  fire.  Their  love  for  it  is  so 
great  that  when  they  sit  in  summer — a  time  when  they  no 
longer  require  a  fire — they  sit  round  the  hearth,  and  prefer 
sitting  there  to  sitting  at  the  windows.  But  one  who  sits 
at  the  fireplace  must  wash  his  hands  and  face  several  times 
during  the  day,  and  even  his  under-garments  are  soiled  from 
the  smuts  of  coal.  On  the  24th  of  the  aforesaid  month,  the 
sun  rose  at  7  a.  m.,  and  set  before  5  p.  m.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  it  rose  at  8  a.  m.,  and  set  after  4  p.  m.  In  this 
month  the  fog  comes  down  in  abundance  and  chokes  the 
throat  and  while  walking  about  in  it  causes  some  injury 
to  the  eyesight.  They  call  this  *  the  month  of  sore  throats^'. 
Before  Christmas  it  was  quite  cloudless  weather,  and  the 
sun  was-  visible  throughout  the  day.  The  cold  was  not  so 
great  as  to  make  fires  necessary  for  warmth;  but  we  kindled 
it  simply  for  the  comfort  of  having  a  look  at  it,  as  is  their 
custom.  Next  year  before  the  aforesaid  holiday,  the  sky 
was  cloudless  for  two  whole  days,  and  the  sun  shone  bright- 
ly from  sunrise  till  sunset.  There  was  intense  cold  which 
made  the  water  freeze,  even  though  it  was  in  vessels;  for, 
as  the  compiler  of  the  Arabic  Dictionary*  says,  "  Even  the 
upsetting  of  the  turtle  did  not   prevent  it." 

The  children  skated^  over  ponds  and  lakes,  just  as  they 
slide  on  hard  rock.     If  one  breaks  the  ice  it  splits  into  slabs 

I  lit.  by  glimpses.    2  lit.  slaughterer  of  necks.     3    lit.  leaped. 
*NOTE— A  well-known  Arabic  Dictionary  by  AI-Firu  Zabadi. 


like  the  leaf  of  a  door.  Skating  on  the  ice  is  a  common 
custom  with  all;  even  Prince  Albert,  the  Royal  Consort  of 
the  Queen,  skated  with  his  courtiers  in  a  place  especially  set 
apart  for  him.  When  they  skate,  they  wear  skates  which 
look  like  wooden  shoes.  It  is  considered  an  exercise  by 
them.  We  saw  the  frost  on  the  surface  which  looked  as  if 
salt  had  been  strewn  over  it.  Water  froze  on  the  window 
panes.  If  one  throws  water  on  the  ground,  it  will  also  soon 
get  frozen  (at  this  time   of  the  year). 

The  rain  does  not  fall  up  to  Christmas  except  in  drizzl- 
ling  showers.  It  also  seldom  falls  at  any  time  in  torrents,  as 
it  does  in  Syria  and  Malta.  If  it  does  not  rain  for  a  month,  239 
they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  irrigate  the  land  artificially  as  the 
Maltese  do,  because  their  soil  is  always  moist  from  the  pre- 
vious rain.  The  rain  generally  falls  in  autumn  and  spring. 
The  whole  winter  has  passed  and  we  have  not  heard  a  peal 
of  single  thunder.  We  only  heard  its  roar  in  the  month  of 
May,  while  the  sun  was  hot.  April  was  colder  than  March 
( that  year  ),  and  in  the  middle  of  April  snow  fell,  and  there 
was  intense  cold;  and  the  end  of  March  was  colder  than  the 
beginning  of  it.  In  this  latter  month,  the  sun  was  hidden 
continuously  for  days.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  the  snow  covered  the  surface  of  the  whole  land,  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  the  tops  of  trees;  but  it  was  not  so  cold 
as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  frost  prevailed.  It  is  said 
that  many  (persons)  die  on  the  road  at  such  times;  and  they 
fall  into  pits  unawares  and  perish.  Sometimes  the  snow 
falls  on  sheep  while  they  are  in  the  fields;  and  hence  they 
lose  their  way.  I  have  heard  that  snow  once  fell  on  a  wo- 
man, while  she  was  taking  shelter  under  a  tree,  from  where 
she  could  not  move.  She  remained  there  for  a  few  davs 
until  some  people  came  and  took  her  out.  Her  fingers  and 
toes  had  fallen  off  but  she  was  still  alive.  It  is  said  that 
when  snow  remains  on  the  fields  for  several  days,  it  is  bene-  . 
ficial  to  the  crops.  Nothing  is  more  tedious  for  a  pedestrian 
than  to    walk    on  it    when    it  melts.      It  is  then    not    so 
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agreeable  ( to  walk )  as  when  the  snow  is  solid. 

The  English  always  speak  highly,  in  their  conversation 
and  books,  of  the  beauties  of  May,  owing  to  the  break  up 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  cold  (weather);  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  months,  owing  to  the  supply 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  running  short  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. On  the  1st  day  of  May,  boys  and  girls  go  round 
singing  and  begging  alms  from  the  inmates  of  houses,  and 
from  the  passers-by.  The  English  in  old  times^  used  to 
dance  in  the  fields  and  farms  on  this  day,  and  used  to  con- 
sider it  a  day  of  jollity  and  mirth;  and,  in  London,  people 
of  the  lower  class  celebrate  the  custom  even  to  this  day. 
They  take  something  resembling  a  tree,  and  dance  round  it 
in  the  streets;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  the  child- 
ren also  go  round  singing  about  St.  Valentine.  It  is  the  day 
on  which  the  birds  mate,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
send  messages  and  poems  on  ornamented  note-papers^  to 
one  another  as  presents. 

The  heat,  from  the  first  of  July  up  to  the  20th,  was 
nearly  like  that  of  Malta.  The  sun  shone  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  day.  The  sky  then  became  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  the  cold  came  unexpectedly,  and  heavy  rain  fell. 
When  the  heat  is  intense  the  thermometer  rises  to  80' 
{Fahrenheit),  and  during  the  extreme  cold  falls  to  20".  The 
coldest  wind  they  have  is  the  East  wind  ;  after  that,  the 
240  North  wind.  But  the  West  wind  hardly  ever  comes  without 
rain;  and  then,  generally,  the  intensity^  of  the  cold  is  broken, 
and  it  is  followed  by  warmth  which  tends  to  make  one  idle 
and  unfit  for  work*,  so  that  one  wishes  that  the  cold  wind 
would  return,  though  it  sometimes  blows  one's  clothes  away. 

As  regards  the  metals  (found)  in  England,  the  principal 
of  them  are  tin,  copper,  iron,  and    coal.    The    last   two   are 

more  valuable^  and  useful  to  the    nation  than  all  the     other 

• — 

I  lit.  the  forefathers  of  the  English.  2  lit.  sheets  or  leaves  of  paper. 
3  lit.  outbreak  or  outburst.  4  lit.  urged  idleness  and  incapacity  for 
work.    5  lit.  make  one  more  wealthy. 
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precious  metals  combined.  Had  it  not  been  for  these,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  build  thousands 
of  steamers  and  railways,  and  to  make  gas  and  other  things. 
All  countries  which  contain  gold  and  silver  mines  are  not 
richer  than  other  countries.  There  may  be  some  metals 
which  pay  the  expense  of  digging  out  with  profit ;  (  while 
in  the  case  of  other  metals  )  though  no  profit  is  derived  there- 
from, people  boast  simply  in  the  possession  thereof.  But  the 
chief  thing  is  to  obtain  them  easily  and  with  little  expense. 

With  regard  to  railway  interests  in  England,  it  is  the 
greatest  enterprise  that  has  occupied  the  minds  of  the  wealthy, 
the  capitalists,  and  the  inventors.  The  total  capital  invested 
in  railways  amounted  to  £  100,000,000.  The  total  capital 
invested  in  the  cotton  industry  amounted  to  £  40,000,000; 
in  the  woollen  industry  £  18,000,000;  in  iron  £  21,000,000  ; 
and  in  silk  £  16,000,000;  while  the  total  capital  invested  in 
the  iron  work  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  ;^30,ooo,ooo. 
I  have  heard  from  more  than  one  person  that  the  greatest 
railway  in  England  is  the  one  which  runs  from  London  to 
Bristol;  its  construction  cost  ;^6,ooo,ooo.  Its  income  is  ;^i  50,000 
per  mensem.  The  train,  which  stops  in  several  places,  runs 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  in  hour,  but  the  Express  train  runs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  50  miles  an  hour.  It  passes  like  a 
blinding  flash  of  lightning  and  one  feels  too  dazed  to  see 
anything  distinctly.  Sometimes  the  slow  trains  stop  for  fear 
of  collision  with  the  Express  train.  The  first  class  fare  is 
calculated  at;ij  piastres^  per  mile,  the  second  class  at  i 
piastre,  and  the  third  class  at  J  piastre.  From  what  has  been 
said,  one  will  see  that  the  founders  of  these  railways  form 
themselves  into  companies,  subscribe  money  out  of  their  own 
pockets^,  ( and  buy  shares  in  the  railways  )  which  makes  them 
partners  both  in  profits  and  loss.  When  anyone  wishes  to 
sell  his  shares  in  these  companies,  some  one  else  is  ready  to 
buy  them. 

The  uniform  of  the    railway   employees    is    like    that  of 

I     See  foot-note  on  page  263.     2    lit,  property, 
43 
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policemen,  nay,  even  better.  Along  the  railway  line  they 
241  post  men  to  watch  the  rails  and  attend  carefully  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  ( permanent )  way.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  mischief  done  to  the  rails  by  some  malignant 
persons^  may  involve  the  loss  of  many  lives.  It  must  be  here 
observed  that  the  French  trains  are  less  subject  to  collision 
and  risk  than  the  English  trains.  One  hears  every  day  in 
England  of  some  accidents^  happening  to  a  train,  and,  for 
this  reason,  old  men  and  women  avoid  travelling  by  train, 
and  prefer  travelling  by  coach,  according  to  old  custom.  The 
reason  explaining  the  great  number  of  these  accidents,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  the  engine  drivers,  like  others  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  indulge  in  '  drinking  intoxicants.  They 
drink  whilst  driving  the  engine,  so  that  they  become  un- 
steady, .and  lose  their  self-control.  In  the  year  1856,  281 
persons  died  through  railway  ( accidents  )  in  Britain,  about 
400  persons  were  injured,  the  latter  figure  standing  for  both 
the  injured  and  the  maimed.  One  may  judge  accordingly  of 
the  danger  (  from  travelling  )  in  ships. 

During  the  aforesaid  year,  along  the  coasts  of  the  king- 
dom alone,  they  lost  1959  ships.  From  the  total  calculation 
it  appears  that  every  month  200  ships  are  lost  to  the  Eng- 
,  lish.  In  spite  of  this,  they  are  the  richest  of  all  nations,  and 
this  is  really  wonderful.  Again,  the  most  notable  thing  is 
that  when  the  English  undertake  anything,  they  look  upon 
it  only  from  the  stand-point  of  gain  and  self-interest ;  but  the 
French  look  to  the  comfort  of  the  travellers,  and  to  the  splen- 
dour and  beauty  of  the  cars.  The  2nd  class  cars  in  the  Eng- 
lish trains  have  only  wooden  seats.  If  a  man  were  to  sit  on 
them  for  a  few  hours  he  would  feel  quite  stiffs.  In  the  French 
trains,  the  seats  resemble  an  Ottoman  on  which  the  passenger 
can  sit  for  as  long  as  he  likes  without  fatigue;  and  the  same 
applies  to  ( the  arrangements  and  comforts  )  in  steamers*.  The 
railway  stations  in  France  are  generally  better  and  handsomer 

I  lit.  some  of  the  enemies.     2  lit.  injuries.     3  lit.    extreme   pain, 
4  lit.  judge  of  steamers  in  the  same  way, 
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than  those  in  England.  In  some  of  them  there  are  large 
refreshment-rooms  in  which  one  can  obtain  what  food  and 
drink  he  likes.  This  is  unlike  the  English  stations,  for  what- 
ever is  (found)  in  their  refreshment-rooms  is  detestable,  espe- 
cially the  coffee,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  pea  or  lentil  soup. 
For  this  reason,  most  of  the  English  travellers  provide  them- 
selves from  their  homes  with  what  they  require  during  their 
journey,  and  this  they  eat  while  they  are  seated  in  the  train^. 
Hardly  any  of  them  dine  in  the  refreshment-rooms,  and  I  con- 
sider they  are  wise  in  this  respect^  ;  because  in  addition  to 
the  dearness  of  the  refreshment-rooms,  the  food  eater  in  them 
sometimes  brings  on  Cholera  which  prevents  the  traveller  from 
proceeding  on  his  journey.  At  each  station  there  is  a  place 
for  lost  property  which  travellers  sometimes  forget  on  their 
journey  through  hurry  and  confusion.  Such  property  is  kept  242 
here  safely  until  its  owner  is  found,  and  then  it  is  returned 
to  him  at  once  ;  otherwise  it  is  retained  for  two  years,  after 
which  it  is  sold,  and  the  price  distributed  to  the  employees  at 
that  station,  especially  to  those  who  have  met  with  accidents.^ 
A  man  once  happened  to  forget  his  bank-notes  to  tha  value 
of  £  150,  and,  when  the  name  of  the  owner  was  discovered, 
they  were  returned  to  him.  It  happened  to  me  also  to  forget 
a  portmanteau  at  Calais,  and,  when  I  settled  down  in  the 
village,  I  missed  it,  and  remembering*  that  I  had  left  it  be- 
hind, I  wrote  to  the  Station  Master  at  that  place,  and  he, 
without  delay,  forwarded  it  to  me. 

The  manners  and  customs  in  which  the  English  excel^ 
are  based  on  the  arts  and  sciences  which  they  have  acquir- 
ed, and  on  the  abundance  of  suitable  influences  which  they 
possess,  and  which  enable  them  to  polish  their  manners  from 
the  rudeness  of  their  ancestors  and  raise  them  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection.  The  books  and  the  newspapers 
printed  in  their  country,    and  whatever    they    hear  and    see 

I  lit.  cars.  2  lit.  I  do  not  see  but  that  they  are  right  or  have  acted 
rightly.  3  lit.  suffered  injuries  in  their  bodies.  4  lit.  knowing.  5  lit. 
to  take  notice  of. 
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in  the  theatres  and    places    of   amusement  should    tend^  to 
endow    the    least  civilized    people   with    the    most    laudable 
.qualities.     As    for  a    nation  in    which    these    influences    are 
lacking  and  which,  consequently,  remains  in  a   semi-civilized 
and  ignorant  state,  it  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than   blamed  for 
its  (  debased  )  condition  (  and  lack  of )  intelligence.     All  those 
who  have  travelled  in  the  East  and  studied  the    characteris- 
tics^  of  the  Oriental  peoples  agreed    with  me    in  my  disap- 
proval,   and    admitted    that  the    features  by  which    English 
people  of  the  lower  class  in  this  age — the  age  of  civilization  and 
enlightenment — are  distinguished,  area  scandle  and  disgrace^. 
I  conclude  this  subject  by  saying  that    the   .common    people 
of  the  English   nation  are    inferior  to    those  of    the    French 
in  politeness  and  intelligence,  just  as  the    English  nobles  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  French.     A  description    of  this    will 
follow*  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  manners  of  the  French. 
In  short,  I  again  say  that,  though  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
European    Governments    desired     the    spread     of   education 
among  all  their  subjects,  yet  this  is  far  from    the  fact^,    be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  State  that 
all  their  common  people  should  become  intelligent  and    well 
educated,  especially  because  among  the  common  people  of  the 
French  their  education  is  the  cause  of  their  discontent^  with 
the  Government,  and  for    this  reason,   changes    are  ( always ) 
taking  place  there,  such  as  never  take  place  in  other  countries. 

I  admire  some  qualities  in  the  English,  namely  that  they 
are  not  inquisitive  ;  they  do  not  §tand  on  ceremony  with  a 
stranger  or  even  with  their  own  people  ;  nor  do  they  pay 
calls  except  during  visiting-hours.  They  are  not  (given  to) 
borrowing  money  from  or  interfering  with  their  neighbour's 
affairs^.  For  instance,  if  they  see  a  man  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  they  will  not  ask  him  why  he  does  so,    but  will 

1  lit.  are  more  adapted  to.  2  iit.  inclined  to  assume,  or  adapt  the 
custom;  or  leaned  towards  the  habits.  3  lit.  what  a  disgrace  !  4  lit. 
be  repeated.  5  lit.  the  fact  is  not  as  it  is  believed.  6  lit.  fault-finding 
or  considering  one  wrong.     7  lit,  with   what  he  does  or  says. 
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probably  think   that  all  his    country    men    do   likewise,   and      243 
that  it  is  (  somehow  )  beneficial   to    them.     If  one    of   them 
visits  you,  and  sees  a  woman  or  women    with  you,    he  does 
not  care  to  ask  you  the  reason  of  their  coming  to    see    you, 
as  is  undoubtedly  done  in  our  country.     In  the    same    man- 
ner, if  they  see     you    walking    arm-in-arm    with    a    woman 
along  the  road,  they  will  not  talk    about    it,    as   everyone    is 
busy  with  and  preoccupied  about  his    own    affairs.     If    they 
see  a  covered  dish  they  will  not  ask  you  what  it  contains,  as 
is  related  in  the    well-known    story.     It    may  be    said    that 
this  quality  is  a    counterbalance^  to    their  primary    inherent 
defects  that  I  have  mentioned.     Everybody  minds    his    own 
business,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  quality  is  (  considered  ) 
at  one  time  praiseworthy  and  at  another  time    blameworthy. 

(  To  mention  other  good    qualities  )  their  perseverance  in 
great  enterprises;  their  dislike  of  rejoicing  at    another's    mis- 
fortune; their  avoidance  of  nonsense  which  may  give  rise   to 
hatred  and  enmity,   and  ( their    refraining    from  )    wounding 
the  feelings  of  their  rivals  in  writing.     If  we  had    the  postal 
system  such  as  they  have,  we    should    see  every  day   satires 
and  riddles  posted  in  the  post-box,  and  sent  out,  as  is    the 
case  with  letters  ( in  general ).     Certainly,  they  have  a    spe- 
cial day  in  the  year  on  which  friends^  write   letters    to    one 
another  full  of  jokes,  which  are  neither  m.alicious    nor    entail 
judicial  proceedings^.     They  are    not    (prone    to )  jealousy*, 
and  if,  for  instance,  they    see    anything    valuable  upon    you, 
the  like  of  which    they    do  not    possess,    they  do  not    envy 
you  its  possession,     nor  do  they  say,   "  Would    that  we  had 
such  and  such  a  thing  !"     Hardly  anyone  in  our  country    is 
free  from  a  jealous  or  envious  nature. 

The  English  keep  silence  and  do  not  complain  about 
what  they  suffer,  nor  are  they  ungrateful  or  blasphemous  to 
God  concerning  His  blessings.     They  do  not  say,    "  We  are 

1  lit.  is  akin  to.  2  lit.  acquaititances.  3  lit.  wrongful  acts  for 
which  one  would  be  responsible*  4  lit.  do  not  rush  towards  or  press  on 
jealousy. 
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poor,  and  do  not  possess  anything."  Everyone  of  them  will 
show  you  that  he  does  not  want  your  help.  You  will  scarce- 
ly hear  of  a  servant  speaking  ill  of  a  master,  or  of  a  female 
servant  defaming  her  mistress,  though  they  may  have  under- 
gone hardships  in  their  service.  But,  in  our  country,  you 
will  seldom  find  a  servant  who  is  pleased  with  his  master — 
on  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  he  himself  has  a  greater 
right  to  be  master,  and  that  the  honour  of  his  master  depends 
on  his  remaining  in  his  service.  In  this  matter  the  English 
do  not  trespass  against  their  neighbours'  rights. 

If  one  amongst  them  becomes  distinguished  in  any 
art  or  science,  he  will  find  no  one  who  will  think  of  deriding 
him  as  an  ignoramus  or  wrongheaded,  so  as  to  discourage^ 
him  from  making  progress,  and  (  by  such  conduct )  extinguish 
the  fire  of  his  genius — for  *  many  a  large  tree  shoots  up 
from  a  small  twig' — nay,  rather,  he  will  find  some  one 
to  encourage  him  and  facilitate  for  him  the  means  of  (  gain- 
ing )  learning.  In  our  country,  if  any  one  becomes  disting- 
uished in  anything,  those  who  are  jealous  of  him  hasten  to 
say,  "  He  is  a  pretender;  he  is  an  ass;  he  is  an  ignoramus." 
The  English  do  not  pay  any  attention  to^  malicious  reports, 
244  and  are  very  seldom  given  to  scandalous  stories  and  backbit- 
ing. If  a  stranger  lives  among  them,  and  they  hear  some- 
thing to  his  discredit,  they  will  not  tell  him  what  they  have 
heard  about  him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  care 
what  is  said  about  him,  and  their  dealings  with  him  are  ac- 
cording to  how  his  behaviour  seems  to  them.  (  In  this  respect  ) 
they  are  unlike  the  French,  for  the  latter  are,  like  us,  (  that  is 
to  say,  )  they  are  given  to  listening  to  gossip  and  enquiring 
into  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  or,  rather,  the  people  of  the  town* 

When  1  was  in  Paris  1  used  frequently  to  visit  Count 
de  Courange,  the  Government  Interpreter,  as  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  obliging  to  strangers.  lie  also  visited  me  fre- 
quently, when  he  had  something  to  be  translated,  or  a  letter 


1  lit-  to  stop  him  or  prevent  him.     2  lit.  cling  to. 
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to  be  composed  in  our  language.  When  I  spoke  to  him 
one  day.  about  something  that  personally  interested  me,  he 
said,  "  Indeed,  I  am  pleased  with  your  good  behaviour  to- 
wards us  and  your  uprightness,  and  that  is  what  induces 
me  to  comply  with  your  request;  but  I  disapprove  of  one 
thing  which  has  been  rumoured  about  you. "  I  said,  "  Tell 
me  what  it  is,  so  that  I  may  refrain  from  it."  He  said, 
**  People  say  that  you  have  come  to  us  as  a  spy  on  behalf 
of  the  English,  and  if  that  is  true  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
assist  you  in  what  you  want."  I  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  spy, 
for  then  I  should  not  have  troubled  anyone  for  anything, 
for  an  English  spy  is  so  independent  by  his  position  as  not 
to  need  any  one's  help  in  getting  what  he  wants.  "^  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  person  just  referred  to  has  heard  this 
about  me,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  French,  especially  of 
the  Secret  Intelligence  Department,  to  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  stranger  in  their  midst.  If  they  (  happen  to  )  know 
that  he  lives  without  practising  any  profession  or  trade,  they 
decide  that  he  is  either  rich,  ( and,  therefore,  )  living  on  his 
own  income,  or  else  that  he  is  a  cunning  person  living  by 
his  wits.  As  they  knew  that  I  had  no  profession  and  tliat  I 
was  not  rich,  and  did  not  possess  carriages,  or  give  entertain- 
ments, they  inferred  from  these  two  premises  that  I  must  be 
a  spy.  No  Englishman,  however,  would  trouble  himself  about 
such  a  thing  as  this. 

The  utmost  expectation  of  the  English  from  a  stranger 
is  that  he  should  behave  decently  and  pay  his  way;  but  one 
who  lives  among  them  in  the  villages  is  bound,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  civility,  to  go  to  Church  on  Sundays,  though 
he  may  sleep  when  there.  In  large  cities  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  Once,  though  it  was  published  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  Queen  has  presented  a  soldier  with  a 
handkerchief  hemmed  by  her  own  daughter,  no  one  took 
any  notice  of  this,  nor  thought  evil  of  it.  If  such  an  incident 
had  been  published  in  our  country,   of  a    princess,  it    would 

J  lit»  seek  help  or  communicate  to  any  one  for  help  in  gaining  his  desire. 
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have  formed  food  for  gossip  and  scandal^  for  years. 

The  English  speak  in  a  low  voice,  and  this  quality  has 
almost  become  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  their   women;    but 
in  some  countries,  you  will  sometimes  hear  the  women  shout 
245      and  scream  like  demons.     Another  of  their  characteristics    is 
that  they    are    excellent    men   of   business^.     They    appoint 
regular  hours  for  work,  for  they  have  a  time  for  everything, 
and  for  every    time    there  is    some  work    ( assigned   to    it ). 
If  one  happens  to  pay  them  a  visit  during  their  working  hours, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  him,  for    instance,    "  We    are 
glad  to  see  you^,  but  we  have  some  work    which    must    be 
done,  so  please  excuse  us*;  but  come  and  see  us  on  such  and 
such  a  day."     The  visitor  leaves  apologising  rather  than    re- 
proaching them,  because    he  also    treats  them  in    the    same 
manner.     In  our    country,    however,    a   person's    business    is 
sometimes  interrupted  by  numerous    visitors.     The    effect    of 
this  characteristic,  i.e.,  of  good  method,  appears  conspicuously 
in  Ministers    of    State  and    Heads  of    Departments.     When 
Government  Officials  have  to  attend    to  an    important    busi- 
ness,, they  do  it  so  precisely  and  accurately  that  no    popular 
uproar  is  possible,  and  that  there  hardly  remains  a  room  for 
(  subsequent  )  changes  in  the  (  rules    and  )    regulations.     For 
instance,  when  they  are  obliged    to  raise    troops  in    time    of 
war,  fit  out  warships,  and  (collect)  stores,  ( they  organise  the 
same  in  such  a  manner)  as  to  cause    no   excitement  among 
the  people,  or  make  any  change  in  their   condition,  or    raise 
prices.     When  they  wish    to    levy  a    tax  on  the    people    to 
meet  the  expenses  of  war,  the  question  is  referred  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  representative  of    the    public  ;    and    it   is    a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  a  person    to   pay    something 
through  his  representative  than  (  to  be  forced  )    to  pay  by  a 
powerful  hand  ( i.  e.  an  Imperial  Decree).  In  some  countries, 
when  the  Government  commences  to  mobilize  troops  for  war, 

1  lit.  it  would  have  occupied  the  minds  and  tongues,  2  lit.  good 
arrangement  ( method )  and  management  of  affairs  and  interests. 
3  lit.  we  have  been  cheered  by  your  company.    4  lit  do  not  blame  us. 
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I  have  seen  people  starting^  false  rumours,  and  spreading^ 
alarming  reports.  So  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  and  a 
person  revenges  himself  on  his  enemy.  Commerce  becomes 
dislocated,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  security  for  merchants 
and  so  the  evils  of  war  are  felt  within  that  kingdom  more 
than  outside  it. 

My  stay  in  England  was  before  Russia  went  to  war 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  also  during  and  after  this  war, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  make  any  difference  to  anyone  in 
any  respect  whatever.  It  may  also  be  added  that  everyone 
is  bound  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  both  in  summer 
and  winter  alike  ;  but,  as  (  war  creates  )  no  obstacles,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  these.  In  some  countries,  when  winter 
approaches,  rain  falls  in  torrents,  the  roads  are  damaged,  and 
the  supplies  of  imported  food  and  drink  are  stopped.  Conse- 
quently, you  will  see  everybody  confined  in  his  house  until 
he  gets  an  opportunity  of  going  out.  If  a  man  does  not 
work  like  an  ant^  in  storing  food  in  his  house  during  the 
summer,  he  is  likely  to  die  of  hunger. 

One  of  the  important  factors  which  result  in  the  good 
management  of  affairs  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Post  Office  246 
and  its  administration.  In  the  year  1855,  46,000,000  letters 
were  posted  in  London  alone  ;  and  in  one  year  100,000,000 
letters  were  sent  to  London  from  the  Post  Offices  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  it  has  never  been  heard,  up  to  now,  of  any  of 
these  letters  having  been  lost  provided  they  are  properly 
addressed^.  I  shall  deal  more  at  length  with  this  matter 
when  I  come  to  describe  London  and  what  is  in  it.  If  the 
letter  be  sent  within  the  Kingdom  J  piastre  is  charged  on  it, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  distance  be  great  or 
small.  Moreover,  for  this  small  sum  one  can  buy  a  gummed 
stamp  which  is  affixed  to  the  face  of  the  envelope ;  and 
these  stamps  can  be  also  sent    from    one    place    to    another 

I     lit.  being  agitated.     2     lit  engaged  in.      3    lit.  imitates  an  ant. 
4  lit.  if  the  addressee  exists, 
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enclosed  in  letters  instead  of  money.     If,  for  instance,  anyone 
hears  of  a  recently  published  book,  he  can  send  to  the  book- 
seller its  cost  in  postage  stamps,  for  they    are   light  (and  at 
the  same  time  )  remain  concealed.    On  the  other  hand,  if,  for 
instance,  one  sent,  three  shillings  in  money,    it  would    make 
the  letter  heavier,  and  the  fact  that  it  carries  money    is  dis- 
closed.    If  one  sends  a  letter  and  the  Postal  authorities  cannot 
find  the  addressee,  an  enquiry  is  made  about  the  sender  and 
the  addressee,  and  if  the  addressee  cannot  be  found,  the  let- 
ter is  sent  back  to  the  sender,  or  retained  in  the  Post  Office 
for  a  certain  time,  and   then    burnt.     If   you    wish    to    send 
Postal  Orders,  you  must  inform  the  Postal  Officials  about  it, 
and  they    will  affix  another    stamp    on    the    envelope,     as  a 
warning  to  the    Postman^    against    any    desire    to    open    it. 
There  is  another  system,    namely,    to  send    these    orders  in 
halves,  that  is  to  say,  to  cut  them  into  two    and    send    one 
half  at  first,  and  on  receipt  of  an    acknowledgment  of  its  safe 
delivery,  the  other  half  is   forwarded.     The  person  to    whom 
they  are  sent  will    paste    them    together,   and    make  use    of 
them.     If  one  purchases  anything  worth  only  six  pence  from 
a  merchant,  and   gives  him  a  bank-note  for  ;^  5,  he  will  change 
it  for  him  at  once.     Sometimes   the  value    of  bank-notes,    in 
Paris  and  other  places,  rises  over  and  above  their  face  value.^ 
This  shows  the  stability  and  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  go  out  at  night  without  a  lantern. 
No  door  is  shut  against  the  night-farer  ;  and  there  is  also 
security,  in  the  country,  for  him.  In  fact  a  person  can 
travel  in  the  country  at  night  more  safely  and  with  more 
easy  mind  than  he  can  (  travel  )  in  our  country  during  the 
day.  One  may  see  a  boy  walking  alone  in  large  cities  at 
night  without  fear  of  anything,  or  in  awe  of  people  of  rank 
and  position.  Nor  are  the  pedestrians  (  in  fear  of  )  the  soldier 
or  policeman.  A  girl  who  is  not  ten  years  old  will,  indeed, 
run  about  after  midnight  and  pass  a  policeman  just  as  if 
247      she  were  passing  any    of  her    relations.     She    may    question 

I  lit.  Post.    2    lit.  value  of  gold. 
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him,    and  he  will  answer  her.     She    sometimes  asks  without 
restraint  or  shyness,  a  policeman  to  direct  her,    and  he   does 
so  by  going  along  with  her.     No  policeman    has  a    right  to 
enter  a  house  without  permission  of  his   chief,  and  for    grave 
reason  only ;  nor  can  he    arrest    a    judgment    debtor   except 
when  the  latter  is  abroad  in  the  street.     In  Eastern  countries 
if  a  woman  speaks  to  a  policeman  or   a    watchman,    he    will 
not  hesitate  to  lay  hands  on  her  and   to    violate    her^,    with 
impunity.2     In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  want  of  fear    and    awe 
from  childhood  which  is  a    factor    in    making    all    European 
nations  so  bold  and  venturesome  in  their   affairs  and   speech. 
It  adds  to  the  development  of  their  physical  and  intellectual 
capacities,  and  postpones  their  old  age  and  decrepitude  ;   for, 
to  implant  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  is  like    blowing 
scorching  blasts  of  violent  winds  on  tender  plants.     As  soon 
as  it  gets  hold  of  him  it  makes  him    unfit    afterwards    for  a 
distinguished  career    and    enterprises.     Besides    the    fears    of 
governors,  despots,  and  Heads  of  religion     in  some     Eastern 
countries,  the  mothers  sow  in  the  minds  of  their  children  the 
seeds  of  fear  of  demons,   evil    spirits,    ghosts,    darkness,    and 
other  things,  A  plague  on  both  these  practices  ! 

One  of  the  praiseworthy  traits  of  the  English  is  their 
great  care  for  anything  entrusted  to  them.  For  instance,  if 
you  hand  over  a  manuscript  to  one  of  them,  he  wilf  keep  it 
carefully  by  him,  as  if  it  were  his  own  property,  so  that,  when 
you  reclaim  it  in  after  years,  he  will  return  it  to  you  as  he 
received  it.  ( Not  only  does  he  do  this )  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  sometimes  remove  the  dirt  from  it,  and  return  the 
manuscript  to  you  clean,  but  will  say  to  you  in  an  apologetic 
manner,  "  I  have  ventured  to  remove  the  stains  from  your 
manuscript,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  doing  so"; 
you  may  judge  everything  entrusted  to  them  in  the  light  of 
this.  To  the  above  may  be  added  their  respect  for  (private) 
correspondence. 


I    lit.  violate  her  chastity.       2    lit.  he  is  far  from  being  avenged  by 
an  avenger. 
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None  of  them  will  open  a  letter  that  has    come    to  him . 
addressed  to  another  person.     He  would  rather    do  his    best 
to  forward  it  to  him.     If  one  of  them  visits  you,  he  will  not 
stretch  out  his  hand  or  look    at    the    books    that    are    lying 
before  you.     If  he  wishes  to  look  at  a  book  he  will  not  touch 
it  without  first  asking  your  permission.     In    our    country,    if 
you  lend  a  book  to  any  one  he  will     lend  it  to  a  third  per- 
son, and  the  latter  will  then  pass  it  on    to  a  fourth    person, 
and  so  on.     Maybe,  neither  the  book^    nor    any    part  of  it^ 
ever  returns  to  you.  But  the  man    (  to    whom    you  lent    it ) 
thinks  he  has  a  prior  right  to  it,  though  he  may    not    profit 
by  it,  either  owing  to  his  inability    to    understand    it,    or  to 
his  many  occupations.     Even  clergy  do  not  abstain  from  do- 
ing this.     If  any  of  them  honour  you  with  a  visit,    the    first 
time  he  raises  his  eyes  will  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
your  papers.     He  will  at  once  stretch  out  his  hand  and  snatch 
up  as  many  of  them  as  he  likes,   as  if  he  were  a  spy  come 
to  pry  into  your  secrets  and  not  to  enjoy  your  conversation. 

2^3  Persons  of  high   position    among    the    English    do    not 

relish  flattery  or  (accept)  bribes  from  anyone  in  order  to 
grant  his  request  ;  and  if  it  is  known  that  an  Englishman 
has  received  a  bribe  he  is  punished  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  thief.  It  does  him  no  good  to  pay  double  the  bribe  that 
he  has  taken  in  order  to  get  his  release.  Certainly,  posts  here 
are,  however,  generally  given  by  favouritism  and  preference, 
and  not  by  right  or  merit.  If  a  nobleman  recommends  one 
of  his  relations  or  acquaintances  to  a  man  of  position  or 
high  in  authority,  his  word  will  carry  weight  with  him;  though 
a  person  of  the  highest  character  and  equipped  with  learn- 
ing and  virtue  tries  his  best  to  obtain  that  position,  no  one 
will  pay  heed  to  him.  This  defect^,  however,  is  common  to 
all  nations*.  The  English  encourage  their  children  to  work, 
train  them  up  in  some  trade  or  profession  that  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood  for  themselwes  and  their 
parents.     (  They  urge  them  )  to  persevere  in  their  work,  and 

-^11 

I  lit.  real  thing.    2  lit.  trace.   3  lit.  disease.    4  lit.  in  all  kingdoms. 
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to  exercise  patience  in  any  great  or  small   undertaking  they 
venture  upon. 

They  do  not  get  weary  of  making  efforts,  and  find  no 
rest  in  idleness;  nor  does  anyone  say  he  is  too  old  to  learn 
anything.  They  continue  creeping  on  like  ants  as  long  as 
there  is  life  in  them,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  patience  and 
perseverance,  when  any  of  them  has  been  wronged,  or  has 
lost  his  honour,  or  his  star  is  on  the  wane,  it  is  a  trifling 
matter  for  him  to  commit  suicide.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  contradictory  actions  in  human  nature.  In  their  youth 
their  greatest  efforts  are  to  acquire  a  sufficiency  to  make 
their  old  age  easy  and  comfortable  and  enable  them  to  bring 
up  their  children  so  that  they  may  never  need  to  beg  their 
bread  ^  or  become  inmates  of  hospitals  or  homes  assigned  for 
the  destitute  and  the  helpless.  It  is  of  course  wrong  to  go 
to  extremes  ( in  any  matter );  for,  to  make  one's  good  luck 
and  success  in  life  depend  entirely  on  one's  own  efforts  and 
toil  is  nothing^  but  treating  Divine  favour  with  contempt. 
From  one  point  of  view,  there  is  a  hardening  of  the  heart 
( involved  )  in  it,  for,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  for  a 
person  to  leave  his  native  country  and  his  kith  and  kin  for 
the  sake  of  wealth.  This  defect  is  also  common  among  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  here.  So  a  rich  man  would  send 
out  his  only  son  to  India  or  some  such  place  in  search 
of  a  high  post  and  be  distressed  shortly  afterwards  by 
his  loss.  From  another  point  of  view,  this  is  ascribed  to^ 
his  great  courage  and  ambition.  In  another  way,  you  may 
consider  it  as  due  to  covetousness  and  greed.  Well,  judge 
between  the  two  things,  if  you  can.  Now,  though  it  is  en- 
gendered in  the  mind  of  every  man  to  love  his  native  country 
and  to  prefer  it  to  all  others,  especially  when  he  travels  to 
a  country  inferior  to  his  in  salubrity  of  climate,  the  amenities 
of  life,  and  good  government,  yet  this  inherent  love*  of  their 
country  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Englishmen,  for,  wherever 

I  lit.  begging  alms  with  an  outstretched  hand.     2  lit.  is  not  free  from. 
3  lit.  is  considered  as  emanating  from,     4  lit.  inborn  quality. 
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249  ^^^y  S°  abroad  they  are  wont  to  extol  their  own  country, 
its  beauties  and  pleasures.  I  have  met  a  good  many  of  them 
who  had  travelled  to  our  own  country,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Paris 
and  other  places.  They  praised  such  parts  of  those  country, 
as  were  congenial  to  their  temperament,  but  they  always 
ended  by  declaring  that  there  is  no  country  like  Old  Eng- 
land, They  only  describe  it  as  *  Old '  because  its  conditions 
and  customs  have  remained  unaltered;  similarly,  the  Pari- 
sians say  there  is  no  place  like  Paris. 

In  spite  of  this,  you  will  continually  find  Englishmen 
travelling  to  all  countries  both  by  sea^  and  land;  but  you 
will  seldom  see  any  one  going  abroad  to  teach  painting, 
singing,  or  dancing,  as  is  the  custom  of  other  Europeans. 
They  travel  only  for  purposes  of  trade.  The  nobles  and 
rich  people  travel  for  recreation,  and  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  their  expenses,  for  what  they  spend  in 
other  countries  never  amounts  to  one-half  of  what  they  spend 
at  home.  Many  an  entertainment  in  their  country  costs 
about  £.  200.  You  will  find  thousands  of  them  in  the  capi- 
tal of  each  country  in  Europe,  and  nothing  pleases  them  so 
much  as  your  praising  their  country  and  its  customs.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  English,  and  especially  of  the  aristocracy 
to  dislike  cheap  things,  however  excellent  they  may  be  and 
rush  for  expensive  things  though  they  may  be  inferior.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  story  told  of  two  persons  who  were 
talking  together  in  the  following  strain.  One  of  them  said  to 
his  friend,  '  Listen  to  me^  !  Really  I  am  going  to  do  something 
which  will  make  everyone  who  hears  of  it  laugh '.  He  then 
got  a  bag,  put  some  sovereigns  into  it,  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  began  to  shout,  '  To  whoever  will  give  me  a 
shilling  I  will  give  him  a  gold  sovereign  in  exchange.  *  The 
passers-by  began  to  laugh  at  him,  saying,  "Pon  my  soul  1^ 
He  is  only  trying  to  cheat  people  with  this.*  He  began  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  saying,  *  Oh  you  people  !  Here 

I    lit.  back  of  sea  i.  e.  surface  of  sea.     2  lit.  is  it  not?     3  lit.  I  swear 
by  the  everlasting  existence  of  God  ! 
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you  can  have  gold  for  silver,  and  even  have  it  tested  by  an 
expert*     But  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

I  know  of  an  ignorant  man  who  was  studying  grammar 
with  another  person  who  was  contented  and  honest.  When 
the  former  taught  a  number  of  nobles  and  charged  each  of 
them  lo/-  for  an  hour's  instruction,  people  hurried  to  him, 
and  turned  away  from  the  old  instructor,  because  he  was 
asking  as  his  'fee  payment  of  (  only )  a  quarter  of  that 
amount  from  them,  out  of  punctiliousness  and  sense  of  jus- 
tice^. Again,  if  any  one  is  employed  in  a  high  office  and 
people  apply  to  him  to  have  a  matter  decided  in  their 
favour,  they  give  him  more  than  double  the  amount  they 
would  give  to  one  who  has  no  work  except  the  accomplish-  250 
ment  of  that  very  object. 

One  who  earns  his  living  from  any  occupation  (  or  cal- 
ling), though  it  be  intellectual,  and  not  manual  labour,  has 
not  the  same  status  as  one  who  has  no  occupation  but 
stupidity  and  idleness.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  it  happens 
that  one  person  may  be  a  skilful  physician  and  the  other 
a  quack,  but,  if  the  latter  has  a  carriage  and  a  comfortable 
house  and  ( plenty  of )  servants,  all  the  noblemen  and 
grandees  will  come  to  him,  and  turn  their  backs  on  the  former, 
because  he  walks  on  foot,  unless  he  has  written  any  work 
that  advertises  his  merit.  Many  a  great  talent  is  left  in 
the  corners  of  obscurity  by  reason  of  this  unjust  preferment. 
It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  a  shilling  in  the  price  of  goods 
makes  a  great  difference  with  them,  but  it  is  not  right  that 
people  should  be  judged  by  outward  appearance^.  Many  a 
wise  and  learned  man  has  no  books  (  to  read  ),  while  an 
ignorant  and  stupid  person  has  piles  of  excellent  books. 

The  upper  classes  among  the  English  are  prone  to  keep 
aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  the  society  of  the  common 
people.     There  are  two  reasons  for  this  ;  one  of  them,  which 
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I    lit.  timidity;  fear  of  God.    2  lit.  wares. 
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is  well-known,  is  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  manners 
and  tastes  of  the  two  classes.  The  common  people  in  this 
country  are  not  blessed  with  intelligence  as  you  must  know 
from  what  I  have  told  you.  Their  manners  and  customs 
would  hardly  be  agreeable  to  any  human  being  of  refined 
tastes  and  an  upright  mind,  for  vulgarity  is  manifest  in  them 
by  their  words,  actions  and  taste  in  colours,  also  in  their 
conduct,  songs,  and  laughter,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  an  educated  person  disdains  mixing  with  the  like  of 
them.  The  second  reason  that  appears  to  me  is  that  the 
nobles  originated  from  different  races.  For,  those  who  con- 
quered this  island  came  from  France  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  known  that  these  same  conquerors  took 
possession  of  the  island  and  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of 
nobility,  and  that  true-born  Englishmen  remained  as  their 
vassals  and  dependents.  So  this  distinction  remains  in  their 
descendants.  The  aristocracy  have  a  love  of  ostentation^ 
which  leads  to  hardheartedness  ;  for  instance,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  one  to  give  £  300  per  annum  to  a  religious 
society,  though  he  may  not  know  in  what  work  of  charity 
that  sum  is  spent,  or  for  what  object  it  is  used.  If  a  poor 
bare-footed  woman  pass  him  by,  carrying  two  babies  with 
signs  of  poverty^  and  hunger  on  their  faces,  his  heart  will 
not  be  moved  to  make  him  liberal  enough  to  give  her  even 
a  penny,  for  he  knows  that  the  woman  has  no  record  in 
which  his  name  may  be  written  and  published  for  (the  infor- 
mation of)  the  public,  as   in  the  case  of  charitable  societies. 

Here  my  friends  will  surely  be  glad,  and  my  enemies 
2rT  vexed^,  for  Dr.  Lee  decided  to  go  to  Bristol  to  perform  his 
church  duties  for  the  space  of  two  months,  and  hence  I  was 
obliged  to  follow  him.  I  departed  from  the  miserable  vil- 
lage to  London,  and  from  there  to  the  aforesaid  city,  which 
I  reached  in  five  hours.  The  train  stopped  meanwhile  at 
several  stations.     Dr.  Lee  had  already  informed   the    keeper 


I    lit.  reputation  or  name.     2  lit.  dejection,  humility  or  destitution 
lit.  sad  at  hea*  t. 
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of  the  lodging-house  about  my  arrival  and  all  about  me,  and 
ordered  her  to  cook  food  for  me  in  the  French  fashion,  that  is, 
to  let  me  have  plenty  of  vegetables  and  but  with  little  meat. 
In  the  evening  she  brought  me  food  cooked  according  to  their 
custom,  without  salt ;  but  she  had  received  me  so  kindly 
that  I  felt  ashamed  to  mention  to  her  about  the  salt.  Besides, 
I  was  so  delighted  with  the  view  of  the  markets,  build- 
ings, and  carriages,  that  it  made  me  forget  all  about  it. 
Now,  when  I  met  Dr.  Lee  next  morning,  he  asked  me 
about  the  food.  I  told  him  that  the  food  was  served  with- 
out salt.  He  said,  "  How  is  that  ?  Did  she  not  place  salt 
on  the  table  ?  Why  did  you  not  put  salt  in  it  yourself,  for 
she  was  afraid  she  might  put  in  so  much  that  you  would 
not  like  it  ?  "  I  said,  "  If  she  had  brought  the  meat  to  me, 
I  would  have  cooked  it  with  my  sighs,  and  salted  it  with 
my  tears — which  would  have  been  better  than  this  offensive^ 
custom  of  yours.  "  He  said,  "  Never  mind  ;  explain  to  her 
next  time  the  amount  of  salt  you  require  her  to  put  in." 
I  then  blamed  the  keeper  of  the  lodging-house  for  cooking 
the  food  without  salt.  She  said,  "  It  is  our  custom.  Do 
you  remember  the  pickle  you  ate  yesterday  ?  If  you  had 
given  my  husband  fifty  pounds  to  eat  it,  he  would  have 
refused,  although  it  was  mixed  with  vinegar.  " 

Now,  Bristol  is  one  of  the  old  cities.  It  has  neither 
picturesqueness  nor  splendour,  and,  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  It  has  no  broad  footpaths,  spacious  squares,  seats, 
promenades,  cafes^  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  has  only  one 
theatre.  The  population  is  150,000,  and  very  few  foreigners 
live  there.  The  new  houses  are  beautiful  ;  but  the  old  ones 
are  quite  unfit  for  anything.  The  women  of  this  place 
resemble  Frenchwomen,  in  that  they  have  round  faces.  It 
has  a  small  river  on  which  steamers  and  other  vessels  ply. 
Its  length  is  about  seven  miles.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  occur  there  twice  a  day,  and  is  navigable  to  steamers 
sailing  for  Wales.     An  iron   bridge  was    under    construction 
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I  lit.  oppressive,  choking. 
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over  the  river,  but  it  could  not  be  completed,  owing  to  the 
great  cost.  Near  this  bridge  was  a  Roman  camp,  dating 
(  from  the  time  )  when  they  conquered  Britain  ;  and  from 
its  ruins  there  remains  a  wall,  behind  which  the  Romans 
used  to  lie  in  ambush. 

252  After  my  arrival  at  Bristol,  the  judge  happened  to  come 

and  put  up  there.  Next  day  about  40  men  of  the  city  police 
came  and  marshalled  themselves  in  a  line  before  the  gate  ; 
and  two  of  them  stood  up  and  blew  silver  trumpets.  Then 
came  an  officer  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe.  The  judge  had 
also  put  on  a  scarlet  robe,  and  on  his  head  was  a  white  wig^. 
They  both  entered  a  fine  carriage  on  which  two  men  stood 
in  gold-embroidered  livery,  such  as  is  the  custom  for  the  servants 
of  noble  men  ( to  wear ).  Then  with  them  came  another  man 
bearing  a  long  sword,  on  the  hilt^  of  which  was  a  miniature 
crown.  This  man  gets  £  300  a  year  for  carrying  this  sword. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  Court.  On  the  left  of  the  car- 
riage were  eight  policemen  carrying  silver  staves,  the  heads  of 
which  were  shaped  like  censers.  Two  of  them  carried  javelins, 
the  blades^  of  which  were  covered  with  silver.  Every  year 
they  assemble  to  receive  the  judge  with  great  honour,  for  he 
does  not  live  in  the  city,  but  only  visits  it  four  times  a  year, 
for  a  prescribed  number  of  days,  to  decide  important  cases. 
In  his  absence  inferior  Magistrates*  decide  unimportant  cases. 

I  then  left  Bristol  with  the  idea  of  seeing  some  of  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  that  my  mind  might  be  recreated  (by 
the  change),  because  the  whole  of  England,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  is  nothing  but  fields  and  meadows.  Though 
it  is  beautiful,  yet  there  is  nothing  that  will  animate  the  mind 
or  stir  the  imagination  like  the  view  of  different  places  that  con- 
tain plains,  mountains,  hills,  valleys  and  woods.  The  greater 
the  variety  in  scenery,  the  more  fertile  are  the  thoughts  and 
ideas ^  that  arise  in  the  mind.  I  sailed  by  a  steamer  and  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Newport  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

I  lit.  borrowed  hair.     2  lit.  ankle.    3  lit.  tops.    4  lit,  men;  certain 
men.    5  lit.  and  divers  are  the  ideas. 
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I  passed  that  night  there,  and  next  morning  I  enquired  about 
the  nearest  mountains,  and  was  told,  "  If  you  climb  this  slope 
you  will  see  them".     So  I  climbed  it,   and   was    directed  to 
a    mountain    called    *  Llandoghow '.     It    is    a    Welsh    word, 
for  in  English  there  is  no  word  that  ends  in  the  letters  *ow'. 
I  walked  to  it,  as  I  could  not  find  any  mount  to  carry    me 
there.     I  enquired  of  the  passers-by  as  to  how    far    it    was. 
One  said  that  it  was  seven  miles,  another  five,  while  another 
six.     When  I  asked  if  there  was  a  village    wherein    I  could 
rest,   I  was  directed  to  one  which  some  called  a  city,  some  a 
village,  and  others,  again,  a  town  ;  but  it  contained  only  sixty 
houses.     I  asked  about  a  restaurant,  and  was  directed  to  the 
leading  restaurant  they  had.     I  wished  to  have  eggs,  because      253 
they  had  no  meat  or  fish.    I  said  to  the  proprietress,  "  I  want 
some  eggs. "     She  replied,  "  What  for  ?  "    I  said,   "  To  eat  ". 
Although  it  was  summer  she  said,  "There  are  no  eggs    this 
time  of  the  year."    I  pressed  her,  and  she  sent  some  one  round 
the  village,  he  brought  at  last  two  eggs,  (obtained)  with  great 
difficulty.     I  said  to  her,  "  Fry  them  with  butter  ".     But  she 
did  not  understand  me,  so  I  repeated  my  words.     She  asked, 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  break  the  eggs  in  the  butter  ?"  I  said, 
"  Yes  ".     She  said,  "  They  will  not  be  half  poached  ".     I  said, 
on  the  contrary,  "  They  will  rather  be  half  fried."     She  said, 
"  This  is  a  thing  which  I  have  never  done  in  my   life;    des- 
cribe it  to  me."     I  said,  "  First,  place  the  frying-pan  on  the 
fire,  then  pour  out  the  butter  until  it  melts,  and,  after    that, 
break  the  two  eggs  into  it;  I  will  attend  to  the    rest."     She 
said,  "  It  would    be  better    if   you    attended  to    it  from    the 
beginning,  and  fried  them  as  you  like."     I  have    only    men- 
tioned this    incident    to  point    out    the    ignorance    of   these 
people  in  the  most  ordinary  methods  of  cooking.     Those  who 
are  addicted  to  table  luxuries  fry  their  eggs  along  with    the 
white^  putting  a  slice  of  bread  under  them.     Although    this 
mountainous  scenery  is,  in  fact,  such  as  pleases  the  eye,  and 
delights  the  heart,  in  comparison  with  monotonous  England, 
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yet  when  compared  with  our  country  ( i.  e.  Syria  )  it  would 
be   considered  a  plateau  or  a  (mere)  hill. 

I  returned  to  Bristol,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  in  learning,  who  was 
inspired  with  a  love  for  languages — not  for  glory  or  gain.  This 
was  Dr.  John  Nicholson.  He  was  given  the  title  of  Doctor 
because  he  had  studied  Philosophy  in  Austria;  for  the  word 
Doctor  is  applied  equally  to  all  physicians,  doctors  of  divi- 
nity and  philosophers.  He  had  also  learnt  our  language,  but 
had  never  heard  it  spoken  by  a  native.  When  I  recited  to 
him  some  Arabic,  he  was  extremely  delighted,  and  invited 
me  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  house,  which  was  situated  in 
the  town  of  Penrith,  in  the  north  of  England.  When  I  felt 
that  conversation  with  him  was  a  boon  (  not  to  be  regarded 
lightly  ),  and  that  compliance  with  his  request  was  a  decree 
( to  be  obeyed ),  I  promised  him  to  do  so.  When  the  term 
of  Doctor  Lee  at  Bristol  was  over,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
the  wretched  village,  and  set  out  some  days  before  me. 

I  went  to  see  the  town  of  Bath,  which  I  reached  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  As  soon  as  I  entered  it  I  saw  a  woman 
singing  and  a  boy  playing  on  a  dulcimer — (  an  instrument ) 
which  is  well-known  to  us,  but  he  was  playing  their  style 
of  tunes.  I  asked  one  of  them  about  the  name  of  the  ins- 
trument, but  he  did  not  know  it.  I  asked  the  player  about 
it.  He  said,  "  It  is  called  a  dulcimer".  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  which  means  sweetness.  Bath  is  a  beautiful 
town,  and  is  built  of  stone.  It  is  situated  in  verdant  valleys 
and  on  beautiful  hills.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs, 
in  which  baths  are  taken,  and  hence  its  name.  It  is  a  resort 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich,  especially  of  retired  officers 
and  others  who  have  been  in  India.  The  people  of  Bath 
hold  aloof  from  the  foreigner  and  hurt  his  feelings  by  using 
violent  language;  but  such  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish towns  which  are  not  visited  by  foreigners. 

I  then  returned  to  Bristol,  and  set  out  for  Cheltenham, 
arriving  there    in  two    hours.     This    city,    which    is  built    of 
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stone,  IS  considered  by  the  English  as  one  of  the  finest  cities 
by  reason  of  its  beautiful  buildings,  clean  roads,  and  the 
abundance  of  trees  in  its  suburbs;  but  it  has  no  place  of 
amusement,  cafes  or  good  restaurants.  As  I  wished  to  dine 
at  noon,  but  could  find  nothing  ready,  I  was  obliged  to  roast 
some  mutton.  I  was  allowed  to  do  so  only  on  condition 
that  I  made  no  smoke.  I  then  made  up  my  mind  to  travel 
to  Oxford.  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  unless 
I  returned  to  Gloucester,  and  so  I  returned  there.  When  I 
entered  the  city,  I  found  a  large  crowd  of  people.  I  enquired 
the  cause  of  it,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  day  for  hiring 
men-servants  and  maid-servants,  which  is  done  ( in  the  fol- 
lowing way).  A  master  hires  his  servant  for  a  term,  and  the 
servant  cannot  leave  him  except  for  (  adequate  )  reasons.  This 
city  has  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It  is  an  old  and  dirty 
city,  and  gives  a  feeling  of  suffocation  to  the  heart.  I  then 
passed  a  number  of  towns  in  Gloucestershire,  one  of  which 
is  Stroud,  which  has  factories  for  ( making )  broadcloth.  I 
then  went  to  Oxford  which  has  already  been  described,  and 
thence  to  the  village  where  I  had  hired  a  house  containing 
four  rooms,  which  I  furnished  (as  well)  as  my  circumstances 
permitted.  I  employed  a  man  to  grow  in  the  kitchen-garden 
such  vegetables  as  were  indispensable.  The  first  of  these 
were  potatoes,  and  I  began  to  occupy  myself  with  gardening 
as  a  remedy  against  grief  and  a  consolation   in  anxiety. 

Not  long  after  this  I  was  distressed  by  the  loss  of  a 
son  of  mine  ;  and  as  there  was  no  doctor  in  the  village  or 
in  its  vicinity  who  could  be  relied  on  for  his  knowledge — 
for  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  rural  districts  are  only 
those  who  cannot  get  any  practice  in  the  cities^ — I  was  an- 
xious about  the  rest  (  of  my  family ),  and  started  from  the 
village  with  the  intention  of  going  to  London.  I  left  my 
house  just  as  it  was.  It  was  my  duty  first  of  all  to  speak 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  inform  him  of  what  I 
had  suffered.     When   I  met    him    I    was    so    overcome    by 

I  lit.  the  refuse  of  the  doctors  of  the  cities. 
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weeping  and  lamentation  that  I  had  lost  all  power  of  speech. 
He  was  astonished  at  this,  notwithstanding  my  advanced 
age,  for  the  English  seldom  weep  over  their  dead.  When 
I  informed  him  of  the  reason  of  my  weeping,  and  complain- 
255  ed  to  him  about  what  I  suffered  in  the  village,  and  feared 
that  I  might  die  before  the  translation  was  completed,  he 
saw  that  it  was  expedient  that  my  life  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  me,  as  well  as  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch, that  I  should  stay  in  Cambridge,  so  as  not  to  be 
far  from  Dr.  Lee.  During  my  stay  in  London,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  thick  fog  which  lasted  seventeen  days,  so  that 
lamps  were  (  kept )  lighted  during  the  day,  in  some  parts 
of  London,  to  guide  our  hands  to  our  mouths,  and,  conse- 
quently, I  considered  that  departure  was,  in  every  respect, 
more  advisable^. 

From  there  I  went  to  Cambridge,  reaching  it  after  about 
four  hours.  The  only  form  of  recreation  and  pleasure  in 
this  city  is  to  see  the  colleges,  professors,  and  students.  The 
last  named  are  as  proud  and  boastful  as  their  brother-scho- 
lars at  Oxford.  A  day  after  my  arrival  a  dispute  and  fight- 
ing took  place  between  the  students  of  the  colleges  and  the 
townsmen,  as  happened  at  Oxford.  There  I  made  acquain- 
tance with  some  learned  Englishmen  who  were  interested 
.  in  Arabic.  Now,  when  the  Christmas  vacation  of  the 
University  drew  near,  I  remembered  my  promise  to  my 
friend,  Dr.  Nicholson.  From  there  I  travelled  to  London, 
and  thence  to  Darlington,  which  town  I  reached  after  about 
twelve  hours,  during  which  time  I  suffered  more  cold  and 
inconvenience  than  I  have  ever  suffered  in  my  life.  It  must 
be  observed  here  that  though  travelling  by  railway  is  quicker 
and  easier,  yet  in  England  it  is  tiresome  and  sickening 
because  a  stranger  cannot  find  a  fellow- passenger  with 
whom  he  can  enter  into  conversation  for  the  sake  of  company 
in  order  to  lighten  the  tediousness  of  the  journey.  He  will 
find  everybody  with  a    newspaper    in    his    hand,    which    he 
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reads  during  the  entire  journey.  When  the  train  stops  one 
finds  no  food  and  drink  that  will  allay  his  ill-temper^.  Their 
coffee  is  only  hot  smoky ^  water,  and  for  this  reason,  most 
of  the  English  travel  all  day  without  eating  anything  in  the 
refreshment-rooms  at  the  stations.  But  they  provide  them- 
selves with  food  and  drink  from  their  homes — which  is, 
indeed,  the  better  plan.  The  railway  stations  in  France,  provide 
everything  that  a  person  is  accustomed  to  get  in  his  own 
house.  Again  the  vendors  of  food  and  drink  in  England  are 
more  exorbitant  in  their  charges  ;  e.  g,  they  charge  six  pence 
for  a  cup  of  smoky  coffee. 

I  set  out  from  Darlington  at  8  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Penrith 
at  p.  m.*  In  the  transit^,  we  passed  a  number  of  villages 
and  towns,  of  which  the  largest  was  Preston.  Its  population 
is  100,000  and  it  is  a  centre  of  trade  and  industry,  and  is 
noted  for  its  being  a  junction  of  railway  lines.  More  than 
two  hundred  trains  pass  through  it  every  day — each  train  256 
consisting  of  a  number  of  carriages  linked  to  one  another. 
The  cold  was,  at  that  time,  intense,  and  snow  was  falling. 
On  reaching  Penrith,  I  enquired  about  the  house  of  Dr. 
Nicholson,  and  I  was  directed  to  it,  as  he  was  well-known 
in  the  town.  When  he  saw  me  he  welcomed  me  heartily, 
assigned  me  the  best  room  in  his  house,  and  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  respect  ( and  courtesy  ).  May  God  reward 
him  well  for  his  kindness  to  me  !  Now,  the  country  around 
Penrith  is  very  beautiful,  as  it  consists  of  mountains  and 
valleys.  Its  highest  mountain  is  *  Helvellyn  *,  which  is 
3,000  feet  high,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  coal  mines. 
The  population  of  Penrith  is  7,000.  The  people  of  that 
district  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  blanket  in  which  they  wrap 
themselves  to  keep  warm.  The  shoes  of  the  farmers  are  made 
of  wood,  and  the  farmers  themselves  live  harder  lives  than 
other  people.    The  most  unfortunate  class  of  all  are  the  miners. 

It  occurred  to    me  while  here  to  travel  on  to  Scotland, 

in  order  to  see  Edinburgh,  its  capital,  as  I  was  not  far  from 
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it  So  I  said  goodbye  to  my  host,  and  left  for  Liverpool, 
where  I  arrived  after  travelling  about  six  hours.  This  city, 
after  London  and  Manchester,  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
England.  Its  harbour  is  always  full  of  ships  laden  with  car- 
goes, and  it  is  from  there  that  ships  sail  for  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  resembles  Marseilles  in  France;  just  as  Manchester 
resembles  Lyons,  in  that  it  has  silk  and  cloth  factories.  Lon- 
don resembles  Paris.  In  Liverpool  there  are  a  number  of 
fine  theatres,  play-grounds,  beautiful  shops,  and  fine  buildings, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  the  one  called  the  Town-Hall.  The 
people  of  this  city  do  not  mock  at  foreigners  and  this  is 
due  to  their  constant  intercourse   with  them. 

I  then  left  Liverpool  for  Manchester,  reaching  it  in  about 
an  hour.  This  city  is  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world  for 
its  manufactures,  weaving  factories  and  looms.  The  number 
of  workmen  it  contains  is  about  eighty  thousand.  If  you  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  machines  are 
worked  by  steam,  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that  this  number 
represents  the  labour  of  400,000  workmen.  In  this  city  there 
are  fine  markets  and  beautiful  shops.  Here  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr:i  Abdulla  Effendi  Al-Adlabi,  Consul  of 
the  Ottoman  Government.  There  was  no  reason  for  our  ac- 
quaintance, save  that  we  both  wore  red  head -gear  (i.e.  Tur- 
kish cap  ).  The  moment  he  saw  my  fez,  he  came  up  to  me 
smiling  and  cheerful,  and  invited  me  to  his  house,  without 
my  presenting  to  him  a  letter-of-introduction,  according  to 
national  custom.  Not  content  with  that,  he  even  took  down 
257  my  address  in  Cambridge,  intending  to  send  me  a  present  of 
some' rarities  of  the  city,  which  he  afterward  did.  May  God 
reward  him  well  !  He  has  rendered  good  service  to  his  own 
Government,  and  bears  an  excellent  reputation  among  the 
people  of  the  city,  as  also  among  the   Syrians. 

I  then  left  Manchester  for  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  city,  (  the  houses  of  which ) 
are  built  of  hard  stone,  on  a  number    of  hills.     It  is  divided 
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into  two  parts,  the  one  new,  and  the  other    old.     In    regard 
to  the  old  city,  its  houses  are  very  high,  each  house  contain- 
ing eight  storeys;  but   it  has    very  dirty    and   narrow    lanes. 
As  regards  the  new  one,  it  contains   broad  streets,    beautiful 
dwellings,  large  shops,  and  comfortable   hotels   for    travellers. 
There  is  a  University  with  about  six  hundred  students.     This 
is  famous    for    medical    science;  and    there  is    a  free    public 
library  there  which    contains    80,000  books,    besides    manus' 
cripts.     It  has  a  splendid  dome  that  contains  the    statue    of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  their    famous    poet.     A  lofty    ridge^    com- 
mands the  bay,  which  can  be    entered    from  the    sea.    The 
bay  is  several  miles  broad.     The  ridge  closely  resembles  the 
ridge  of  Mount  Lebanon.     That  land  lying  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  city  used  to  be  a  bay,  but  now  a  railway    runs 
across  it*.     The  country  of   Scotland    is  inferior    to  that    of 
England  in  fertility  and  luxuriance,  and  this  is  because  it  is 
very  mountainous.     The  Scotch  are,  however,  an   industrious 
people,  zealous  in  their  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
are  given  to  emigrating  to  all   countries,  like    the  people    of 
Aleppo  in  Syria.     Every  year  more  than   18,000    Scotchmen 
emigrate.     They  have  ruddier  complexions  than  the  English 
and  their  number  is  about  3,000,000.     They  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  but  the  English  language  is  now  predominant. 
They  have  their  own  representative  in  the   Parliament  of  the 
United^  kingdom.     The  Scotch  are  more  zealous  in  religion 
than  the  English,  for  the  hotel-keepers  put  for  the  traveller, 
in  each  room  (  a  copy  of )  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
One  often    sees    Scotchwomen    selling    fruits    in   the    streets, 
with  a    New    Testament  before    them.     They    are    like    the 
English  in  that  they  stare  scornfully  at  foreigners,  for,  when- 
ever I  passed  along  a  road,  a  large    crowd    of  men,    women 
and  children  ran  behind  me    gazing  and    wondering   at    my 
fez,  so  that  I    was  once    obliged  to    seek  refuge    in  a    shop 
from  their  impertinent    curiosity*. 

I  lit.  watch-tower.  2  lit.  it  is  made  into  a  passage  for  trains.  3  lit. 
they  have  their  own  governor  but  he  is  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
nient.    4  lit.  to  hide  from  them, 
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I  saw    in    this    city  the    palace  in   which    Queen    Mary 
Stuart    used  to   dwell.     She  was  celebrated  for  her  (beauty), 
grace  and  intelligence.     The  palace  is  situated  on  low  ground, 
258     and  in  it    I  saw  her    portrait,    the  bed  on    which  she  slept, 
and  likewise  the  portrait    of  the    Italian  of    whose  love    she 
was  accused.     He  was  nearly  as  handsome  as    she,  and    his 
portrait  remains    in    the    room    where  he    was    treacherously 
murdered.     I  also  saw  a  portrait  of  her  in  the  Castle  in  which 
she  was  imprisoned,    after  her    enemies  had    accused  her    of 
shameful  actions.     This  portrait  is  more   beautiful    than    the 
one  in  the  palace.     While  she  was  imprisoned  there  she  suf- 
fered the  pangs  of   childbirth,  and    gave    birth    to  James    I. 
It  was  he  who  united  the  Kingdoms  of   Scotland   and  Eng- 
land.    I  also  saw,  in  the  Castle,  the  king's  crown,  the  sceptre, 
the  royal  mace,  the  regalia,  and  the  gold  ring — the  stone  in 
which  is  a  ruby  larger  than  a  bean — and  the  window  through 
which  Mary  was    let  down    when  she    escaped.      It  is    very 
high  from  the  ground.     There  is  also  a  small  church,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  church  in  which  Christian  rites 
.    were  celebrated  in  that  country.     They  were  repairing  it    at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

This  Castle  is  built  on  a  rock  300  feet  high.  As  to 
what  happened  to  Queen  Mary,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  after  having  lost  hope  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  the 
long  battles  that  took  place  between  her  and  her  enemies, 
she  fled  from  the  capital  and  wrote  to  her  cousin — some  say 
her  sister — Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  asking  for  protection. 
The  latter  wrote  to  her,  "  Come  over  to  me,  and  you  shall 
have  protection."  When  she  came,  Elizabeth  secretly  deter- 
mined to  injure  her,  out  of  jealousy  of  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments. The  proverb  which  says,  *  Beauty  brings  bane ' 
was  (in  this  instance)  verified.  She  then  accused  her  of  several 
crimes,  one  of  them  being  that  of  killing  her  husband;  so 
Elizabeth  put  her  into  prison,  and  thus  broke  faith  with 
her,  and  violated  her  promise.  Afterwards  she  held  a  coun- 
cil, which  sentenced  Mary  to  be  executed,  so  she  was  put  to 
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death  accordingly.  Although  the  English  praise  the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  her  protection  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, yet  they  cannot  repudiate  this  black  treachery  to  which 
she  succumbed  after  having  given  a  pledge  of  safety.  This 
is  a  stain  which  will  tarnish  her  name  from  generation  to 
generation^.  No  one  who  reads  the  history  of  Queen  Mary's 
imprisonment,  the  hardship  and  misery  which  she  suffered, 
can  refrain  from^  tears  on  her  account.  By  my  life,  nothing  in- 
spired me  with  a  desire  to  see  Scotland,  except  her  portrait, 
her  palace,  and  the  chronicle  of  her    times. 

I  then  returned  to  Cambridge  and,  having  finished 
translating  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  done  in  less  than 
twenty  months,  I  went  to  London,  and  consulted  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  about  it.  He  said,  "  If  you  live  in  this 
country,  the  Society  will  grant  you  a  sum  of  money  in  con- 
sideration of  your  correcting  the  proof-sheets".  I  said,  "  I  259 
will  correct  them  on  condition  that  I  may  live  in  Paris,  and 
that  the  proofs  be  forwarded  to  me  there  ".  I  had  long 
desired  to  learn  French,  as  I  saw  such  a  number  of  French 
phrases  and  sentences  in  English  books  as"  to  encourage  one 
to  learn  it.  He  said  to  me,  "You  are  at  liberty  to  do  so"; 
I,  therefore,  wrote  the  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Malta, 
informing  him  that  I  had  given  up  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Malta.  I  then  prepared  to  leave  for  Paris,  and  went  on 
board  the  steamer  that  was  sailing  from  London  to  Boulougne, 
at  about  midnight  on  the  6th  of  December.  I  hoped  she 
would  sail  that  night,  but  there  was  a  thick  fog,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  sail  till  the  following  morning. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  latter  city,  it  was  low  tide.  We 
had  to  wait  about  four  hours  for  the  high  tide.  We  reach- 
ed the  city  at  daybreak.  Our  baggage  was  taken  out  and 
opened  at  the  Custom  House.  I  had  a  number  of  cases 
one  of  which  contained  books,  and  they  did  not  charge  any 
duty  on  that.  I  heard  one  of  them  saying,  '  This  is  a  mis- 
sionery  ',  that  is,  a  priest  sent  by  the  English  to  point     out 

I  lit.  in  the  course  of  time.     2  lit.  control. 
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the  right  path  to  sinners^.  They  found,  however,  in  one 
of  the  cases  a  pound  of  tea.  They  said,  "  Either  you  pay 
half  a  crown  on  it,  or  leave  it  here  ".  I  replied,  "  No,  I 
would  rather  pay  what  you  ask  on  it."  I  was  extremely  glad, 
as  I  was  apprehensive  lest  they  should  charge  heavily  on  the 
books,  especially  as  most  of  them  were  new,  and  fresh  from 
the  bookbinder.  Here  is  a  hint  or  bit  of  advice  to  anyone  of 
my  compatriots  who  travels.  It  is  this,  that  he  will  find  the 
Inspector  full  of  zeal^  at  the  commencement  of  the  exami- 
nation, till  he  finds  a  new  thing,  which  he  will  confiscate,  to 
show  his  cleverness  in  his  profession  ;  but  the  passenger  who 
comes  last  of  all,  will  find  the  Inspector  by  that  time  tired 
and  exhausted.  No  sooner  does  he  open  the  box  and  touch 
it,  than  he  (  promptly  )  shuts  it  ;  and  in  most  cases,  is  satis- 
fied with  a  single  question  which  he  puts  to  the  owner,  as 
though  he  were  asking  him,  "  Have  you  any  excisable 
articles  ?  "  The  answer  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  negative  ; 
but  most  people  like  to  hurry  on  and  be  ahead  in  every 
thing,  and  you  will  see  them  crowding  together  to  open 
their  boxes,  travelling-bags,  and  portmanteaus,  like  horses 
in  a  race. 

In  Boulougne  and  all  other  French  ports  that  are  op- 
25q  posite  to  England,  the  porters  and  refreshment-room  ser- 
vants swarm  round  the  passengers,  but  not  in  such  numbers 
as  the  donkey-drivers  of  Egypt.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  one  who  enters  France  and  other  European 
countries  must  produce  a  passport  at  every  frontier  town, 
-for,  otherwise,  he  will  not  be  allowed  admission.  Worse 
^  than  that,  a  stranger  cannot  go  out  of  France  unless  he  pays 
ten  Jrancs  into  the  passport  office,  whereas  a  visitor  to 
England  has  not  to  show  his  passport,  nor  has  he  to  pay 
anything  at  the  time  of  leaving  her.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
England  is  a  free  country,  and  the  reason  of  it,  in  my 
opinion,  is — and  God  knows  best — that,  when  the  English  in 

I  lit.  the  straying  people  or  the  strayed  ones     2  lit.  in  the   ardour 
of  his  zeal  and  thirst. 
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ancient  times  were  backward  as  compared  with  other  Euro- 
peans in  civih'zation,  learning  and  science,  they  wanted  to 
be  (  apparently  )  liberal^  to  their  neighbours  in  many  res- 
pects, in  order  to  induce  them  to  visit  England.  It  was 
from  Spain  that  civilization  and  arts  and  sciences  first  made 
their  appearance  in  Europe,  at  the  time  when  the  Mahomed- 
ans  where  in  possession  of  Andalusia. 

Now,  Boulougne  is  similar  to  the  other  French  ports 
situated  opposite  to  England,  in  being  an  entrepot  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Most  of  the  houses  are  hotels  for  travel- 
lers, and  one-third  of  its  inhabitants  are  Englishmen.  The 
finest  building  in  Boulougne  is  the  Museum,  which  contains 
rare  kinds  of  birds,  fish,  all  kinds  of  animals,  jewels^,  various 
vellum  manuscripts — people  used  to  write  on  parchment  in  olden 
times — pictures,  and  musical  instruments  of  all  nations,  which 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  those  who  need  instruction^.  No  one 
who  sees  the  skeletons  of  the  large  fish  and  wild  animals  of 
enormous  size  will  disbelieve  what  the   ancients  have  said. 

We  left  Boulougne,  and  reached  Paris  at  night.  I  was 
astonished  at  what  I  saw,  for  I  found  all  the  shops  open  at 
an  hour  at  which  every  place  in  London  is  shut,  except  the 
public  houses.  When  we  walked  along  the  Boulevard,  we 
saw  lights  in  the  houses  above,  and  in  cafes  below,  in  the 
street-lamps  between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  in  the  lanterns 
of  the  carriages  which  stood  to  our  right  and  left,  so  that  I 
imagined  I  was  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  We  then  stayed 
four  days  at  a  lodging-house,  until  we  succeeded*  in  hiring 
a  private  suite  of  compartments  in  a  mansion.  Meanwhile 
the  fog  was  thick  and  the  cold  intense.  The  cold  is  not 
one  whit  less  than  that  of  England — in  fact  it  is  mbre  severe; 
but  the  fog  was  white,  and  different  to  the  fog  of  London,  which 
is  black.  I  began  to  complain  of  being  transferred  from  one  261 
foggy  place^  to  another.     A   friend  said    to  me,    "This    fog 

I  lit.  to  be  friendly  to,  2  lit.  jewels  dug  out  of  mines.  3  lit.  which 
serve  as  an  example  for  one  who  will  take  warning.  4  lit.  it  was  easy. 
5    lit.  fog. 
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has  only  come  with  you  from  London,  for,  indeed  Paris  is  not 
a  foggy  place,  and  fog  very  seldom  rises  in  it."  But  I  after- 
wards found  that  his  words  were  not  true,  for,  in  the  second 
year  of  my  residence  in  Paris,  there  was  fog,  and  yet  it  did 
not  come  with  me^  from  another  clime  (  as  remarked  above). 
However,  it  did  not  last  as  long  as  the  London  fog  does. 
Now  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  begin  my  description  of 
Paris  and  its  people  and  so  I    (now)  commence. — 


A  Description  of  Paris. 

Paris  resembles  London  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  two 
parts.  It  is  divided  by  a  river,  but  the  river  is  small  and 
unnavigable  by  large  ships^.  Paris  differs  from  London  in 
many  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  houses  in  Paris  are  built  of  stone, 
and  their  exteriors  are  beautifully  white,  unlike  the  houses 
in  London,  which  are  built  of  brick,  and  which  in  two  or 
three  years,  become  black  by  reason  of  constant  smoke  and 
fog.     London  houses  that  are  built  of  stone  also  get  black. 

In  the  second  place,  the  houses  in  Paris  are  generally 
uniform  in  height  and  in  appearance.  They  are  all  white, 
and  the  windows  are  placed  symmetrically.  As  to  the  height 
of  the  houses  some  of  them  consist  of  seven  storeys.  In  these 
houses,  a  person  has  sometimes  to  go  up  a  hundred  and 
thirty  steps  before  reaching  his  room.  They  are,  in  this  res- 
pect, inconvenient.  Each  storey  has  a  lamp  lit  by  gas,  and 
every  house  has  a  large  outer  door  which  invariably  remains 
open  till  midnight  ( and  is  guarded  by  )  a  porter  who  lives 
in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  door.  When  any  occupant 
goes  out,  he  gives  the  key  of  his  room  to  the  porter,  and, 
when  he  returns,  he  takes  it  back  from  him.  If  he  (  hap- 
pens to  be )  absent  till  after  midnight,  he  rings  the  bell,  and 
the  porter    gets  up    from  his    bed   and    lets  him    in^.     The 


I  lit.  it  did  not  hang  to  my  trail.    2  lit.  it  cannot  accommodate  large 
ships.     3  lit.  opens  (  the    gate  )  for  him. 
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porter  is  given  something  (  i.  e.  a  Hip' )  in  consideration  of 
this  trouble.  This  is  done  when  one  occupies  a  furnished 
room;  but  if  one  hires  a  flat^  consisting  of  a  bedroom,  a 
sitting  room  and  a  kitchen,  one  can  take  the  key.  In  this 
case,  one  must  hire^  a  maid  to  clean  the  house  and  keep 
it  in  order,  or  engage  her  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day. 
This  maid  sometimes  works  for^  a  number  of  lodgers,  by 
going  to  each  of  them  at  a  fixed  hour.  A  stranger  or  even  262 
a  native  of  the  place  cannot  hire  the  whole  house  with  all 
its  appurtenances,  owing  to  its  being  large  and  expensive. 
Every  house  in  Paris  is  like  a  mansion;  but  the  houses  in 
London  have  generally  not  more  than  four  storeys,  of  which 
three  are  above  ground  and  one  underground,  for  the  stor- 
age of  coal,  washing  of  clothes,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  houses 
are  large  and  some  small,  so  a  person  may  have  a  whole 
house  absolutely  to  himself. 

In  the  third  place,  the  staircases  in  Paris  are  very  solid. 
The  floors  of  modern  houses  are  of  durable  wood,  polished 
and  bright,  while  those  of  the  old  houses  are  of  red  brick. 
As  a  rule  they  are  not  covered  with  large  and  rich  carpets, 
but  the  French  are  content  with  having  something  like  a 
prayer-carpet  which  they  place  near  the  hearth,  whereas,  in 
London,  all  dwelling-houses  are  furnished  with  carpets.  For 
this,  there  are  two  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  in  London 
carpets  are  cheap,  while  in  Paris  they  are  dear.  The  other 
is  that  the  wooden  floors  in  London  houses  arc  unsightly 
and  dirty,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  cover  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  all  the  windows  in  Paris  open  in 
casements,*  like  a  door,  and  so  it  is  easy  to  wash  and  clean 
them  with  very  little  trouble.  Only  the  lower  half  of  the 
windows  in  London  slides^  upwards,  while  the  upper  half 
remains  closed;  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  clean  it.  It 
is  necessary  to  hire  some  one  to  clean  it  from  outside  and 
the  work  is  very  troublesome  and  difficult. 


I  lit.  a  suite  of  rooms.     2  lit.  he  needs  to  engage.    3  lit.  is  engaged 
by  or  is  a  servant  of.    4  lit.  in  two  leaves      5  lit.  opens. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  the  hearths  in  Parisian  houses  are  on 
a  level  with  the  floor,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  cook 
anything  on  them.  Most  of  the  fuel  is  wood  and  not  coal, 
for  the  Parisians  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  coal,  owing  to 
its  smell,  and  because  it  soils  clothes,  and  so  they  do  not 
cook  on  it  at  all.  When  we  ( on  one  occasion  )  burnt  coal 
for  heating  purposes,  according  to  the  English  custom,  our 
maid-servant  expressed  disgust  and  more  than  once  she 
fainted  on  this  account.  In  some  houses  and  shops,  people 
•burn  coke  or  charcoal  with  firewood,  in  high  stoves  of  fine 
glazed  tiles^  or  iron.  These  stoves  are  sometimes  connected 
with  an  iron  pipe  which  passes  through  the  wall  so  that  the 
smoke  may  escape,  and  at  other  times  they  are  not  (  con- 
nected ).  On  the  whole,  the  hearths  in  London  are  better, 
because  they  are  made  for  burning  coal  and  for  cooking 
food.  This  is  owing  to  their  being  raised  above  the  floor. 
This  is  done  in  small  houses,  but,  in  the  houses  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  hearths  are  also '  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  as 
they  are  in  Paris.  The  reason  for  their  ( i.  e.  the  English 
263  and  the  French)  having  them  so  is  to  cause  heat  to  reach 
the  feet,  for  these  members  of  the  body  have  more  need 
of^  warmth  than  others.  In  short,  winters  indoors  are  more 
comfortable  and  cosy  in  London,  owing  to  the  people  taking 
(  great )  pains  in  furnishing  their  houses  and  staircases.  And, 
besides,  the  hearths  are  suitable  for  burning  coal,  as  des- 
cribed. It  is  well-known  that  a  stone  building  exudes  more 
moisture  than  a  brick  (  building ). 

In  the  sixth  place,  every  storey  in  the  houses  at  Paris 
has  a  W.  C,  and  behind  it  there  is  a  cistern  (  and  pipe  )  for 
water.  In  London  houses  there  are  only  one  or  two  W.  C. 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  cleaner  and  more  sanitary. 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  chimneys  in  Paris,  that  pro- 
ject above  the  roofs  are  generally  made  of  iron,  while  in 
London  they  are  of  pottery.     The  latter  are    more    beautiful 

1  lit.  stones,     2     lit-  are  more  entitled  to. 
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to  look  at.  On  the  whole,  since  the  supervision  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal affairs  and  of  buildings  in  Paris  is  entrusted  to  State 
officials,  the  houses  themselves,  apart  from  the  shops,  add 
to^  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  place.  There  are 
many  gilded  iron  balconies,  decorated  walls,  and  vaulted 
gateways  in  the  Royal  palaces,  and  these  attract^  ( the  notice 
of )  the  passers-by.  The  shops  are  neat,  clean  and  artistic, 
and  the  articles  in  them  look  pretty  and  attractive,  so  that 
one  longs  to  buy  everything  that  is  in  them.  It  seems  as 
if  in  the  sky  above  the  city,  there  was  a  light  that  threw  its 
beams  on  ( all )  objects  within  view,  and  lent  to  them  a 
beauty  and  charm  ;  and  a  person  sitting  on  a  chair  at  home 
feels  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  thorns^.  (  That  is  why )  he  is 
always  impatient  and  restless  to  go  out  and  see  the  build- 
ings and  shops  which  fascinate  and  charm  him. 

As  to  furniture  and  upholstery  in  Paris,  they  are  gene- 
rally better  and  more  costly  ;  but  a  most  curious  thing  about 
the  beds  on  which  the  Parisians  sleep  is  that  they  are  piled 
up  with  quantities*  of  bedding,  so  that  one  has  to  go  up  to 
his  bed  by  means  of  a  ladder.  This  is  the  general  rule 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  The  bedsteads  are  gene- 
rally made  of  mahogany,  and  over  each  bed  they  put  an 
ornamental  piece""  of  gilded  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  crown, 
from  which  the  bed-curtains  hang.  There  are  certain  to  be 
a  large  mirror  in  the  house,  and  a  clock  which  strikes  the 
hour  and  is  kept  on  the  mantlepiece. 

Paris  is  also  superior  to  London  in  having  a  good  many  • 
fountains  playing  in  the  streets,  as  also  in  having  so  many 
public  baths.  When  a  person  wishes  to  take  a  bath  in  his 
own  house  he  directs  the  manager  of  the  bath  to  send  a 
tub  and  hot  water  for  him,  and  this  (system)  is  almost  non- 
existent in  London.  Another  point  is  that  most  of  the  264 
inscriptions  on  the  shops  and  windows^  are  written    in    gilt 

1  lit.  show.  2  lit.  bid  one  to  stop.  3  lit.  the  thorns  of  the 
tragacanth  tree  or  the  Goat's  tree.  4  lit.  a  number  of.  5  lit.  a  ring. 
6  lit,  balconies. 
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letters,  but  in  London  most  of  them  are  in  black^  and  if, 
(  as  sometimes  is  the  case  ),  they  are  in  gilt  lettering,  it  is 
not  long  before  they  get  black.  The  shop  doors  and  the 
bars  that  divide  the  sheets  of  glass  are  more  beautiful  here  ; 
but,  as  regards  size,  the  shops  in  London  are  larger. 

The  embankments  on  either  side  of  the  river  Seine  are 
paved  and  clean,  so  that  a  person  can  sit  on  them  and  feast 
his  eyes  on  a  view  of  the  river.  There  are  a  number  of 
baths  and  laundries  which  look  like  houses,  in  the  latter  of 
which  women  wash  the  linen  of  the  residents.  There  are 
also  in  the  streets  other  laundries  for  the  washerwomen,  and 
you  will  surely  find  one  or  two  in  every  street,  whereas  in 
London  these  are  very  rare.  However,  a  lodger  has  his 
clothes  washed  by  the  washerwoman  of  the  house  where  he 
lodges,  whether  her  washing  be  clean  or  dirty  ;  and  this 
woman  generally  lives  in  the  country.  It  is  also  strange 
that  though  the  Parisian  women  wash  the  linen  with  mal- 
lets, yet  every  one  is  satisfied  with  them. 

Paris  has  the  advantage  over  London  in  appearance 
(  though  )  not  in  commerce^ — owing  to  a  large  number  of 
troops  there,  for,  there  are  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  troops.  You  can  hear  every 
day  their  bands,  and  look  at  their  handsome  uniforms,  which 
are  more  showy  than  those  worn  by  the  British  troops.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  for  the  troops  to  have  women  in 
their  service,  who   followed  them  and  wore  their  uniforms. 

With  regard  to  the  French  way  of  living,  there  are  many 
restaurants  where-  they  can  procure  whatever  food  and  drink 
they  wish  to  have :  no  one  troubles  one-self  with  cooking  in 
one's  own  house,  except  family  men,  who  have  kitchens  and 
pantries  in  their  houses  and  who  do  not  resort  to  these  res- 
taurants except  on  holidays.  These  restaurants  are  very 
clean,  and  the  moment  a  visitor  takes  his  seat  at  the  table,  a 
waiter  brings  him  a  napkin  and  the  menu  containing  the 
names  of  the  courses,  and  he   selects  what  he  likes    from  it; 

I  lit.  ink*    2  lit.  profit,  advantage. 
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but,  in  London,  as  soon  as  one  takes  one's  seat  in  a  restau- 
rant, the  waiter  comes  up  and  shouts  in  one's  ear,  "  Roast 
beef",  "Roast  mutton",  "Cabbage,"  "  Carrots, "  and  "Potatoes;" 
and  here  the  list  ends,  but  no  napkin  is  given  to  him.  In 
any  restaurant  you  enter  in  Paris,  you  can  see  men,  women 
and  children.  Everyone  is  sure  to  have  matches  placed  in 
front  of  him,  for  lighting  his  cigarettes,  and  tooth-picks  to 
pick  his  teeth  with.  The  upper  class  in  Paris  have  only  two 
meals  (a  day),  viz,  breakfast  or  lunch  at  ii  a.  m,  and  dinner 
or  supper  at  5  p.  m.  They  breakfast  on  roast  mutton  and  265 
shell-fish.  The  common  people  have  three  meals.  Though 
they  have  a  great  variety  of  food,  nobody  likes  it,  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  is  because  they  overboil  the 
meat  and  make  a  kind  of  jelly*  from  it.  They  then  cook  it 
with  fat  instead  of  clarified  butter,  and,  consequently,  it  be- 
comes insipid.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more  palatable 
than  English  food,  as  you  will  learn  in  its  proper  place.  But 
English  roast  mutton  is  nicer  than  French  (  roast  mutton  ). 

The  following  is  another  way  of  living.  Some  houses 
lay  out  a  general  table  which  they  call  Table  d'hote  i.  e.  table 
for  guests.  He  who  wishes  to  eat  at  this  table  is  obliged  to 
go  there  at  a  particular  time.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  cheaper 
and  better  than  ordinary  restaurants.  The  cost  of  a  break- 
fast (  i.  e.  morning  meal  ),  according  to  this  system,  is  about 
a  franc  and  a  half,  while  that  of  dinner  (i.  e.  an  evening 
meal )  is  about  two  francs.  It  generally  begins  with  soup^ 
and  ends  with  salad  followed  by  sweets  or  fruit. 

In  the  Boulevards  there  are  restaurants  to  which  only  the 
rich  and  the  extravagant  resort.  Here  a  dinner  costs  40  or  50 
francs.  If  you  enter  a  cafi  the  waiter  brings  you  a  thick  cup, 
like  the  one  from  which  broth  is  drunk,  and  plenty  of  sugar,  and' 
pours  out  coffee  before  your  eyes  adding  the  hot  milk  afterwards.. 
I  have  seen  many  persons  of  high  position  and.'respectabilify 
put  half  the  sugar  into  the  cup  and  purloin^  the   other  half. 

*NoT£~A  kind  of  soft  paste  made  of  starch  and  honey. 
1  lit.  conceal;  store  away. 
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In  this  city  the  restaurants  and  cafes  are  too    numerous 
I  to  be  counted.     There  are  cafes  where  men  and  women  sing, 

and  people  can  go  there  free  of  charge,  but  on  condition 
that  they  drink  something  that  will  cost  them  double.  The 
shops  where  confectionery  and  drinks  are  sold  in  Paris  are 
also  admirable  by  reason  of  their  cleanliness  and  (good) 
lighting,  the  ceilings  being  sometimes  of  mirrors.  They  have 
a  ten  times  greater  variety  of  jams,  pastries,  and  bonbons 
than  the  English  have,  but,  ( in  one  respect ),  they  are  like 
the  English,  viz,  all  their  sweets  are  made  with  sugar  and 
not  with  honey.  You  must  know  that  the  high  Government 
officials  here  look  after  the  health  of  the  public  by  supervising 
the  food  and  drinks  that  are  sold.  They  do  not  allow  trade- 
smen to  sell  any  unwholesome  articles,  or  anything  that  is  adul- 
terated, or  injurious  to  health;  but  it  seems  that  wine  is  an 
266  exception  to  this  rule.  Hence  every  eatable  and  drinkable  article 
here  is  more  palatable  and  genuine  than  that  found  in  London: 
even  the  vegetables  and  fruits  here  are  better  and  nicer.  Bread, 
which  is  the  chief  necessity  of  life,  is  exceedingly  wholesome. 
It  is  made  of  pure  wheat  unmixed  with  alum  or  potatoes,  as 
the  English  bread  is.  They  sometimes  make  a  kind  of  loaf  as 
long  as  a  man.  As  regards  ( the  quality  of)  meat,  the  English 
meat  is,  as  the  English  assert,  better.  I  marvel  at  the  cleanliness 
of  the  butchers'  shops  here.  You  cannot  detect  a  nasty  smell 
from  them,  as  you  can  in  butchers'  shops  in  London.  The 
Parisians  shut  their  shops  before  they  light  the  gas,  for  they 
say  it  spoils  the  taste  of  meat.  There  are  ( shops  where  ) 
butter  and  cheese  and  a  \  ariety  of  shell-fish,  oil,  vinegar,  mus- 
tard and  milk  (  can  be  had  ).  From  the  last  named  they 
sometimes  make  junket  and  cream  cheese,  which  are  exactly 
like  what  are  found  in  our  country,  as  are  also  the  soap  and 
candles.  Again,  the  matches  and  firewood  here  are  better  than 
in  London.  They  have  a  number  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
such  as  are  not  met  with  in  England. 

Their  beer  is  not  good;  but  the  Parisians   seldom    drink 
it,  as  they  prefer  wine. 


As  to  the  weather,  the  cold  of  Paris  is  very  much  akin^ 
to  that  of  London  ;  but,  as  all  houses  here  are  built  of 
stone,  and  hearths  are  not  suitable  for  burning  coal,  as  I  have 
said,  the  cold  is  more  severe  and  intense  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  succession  of  showers  in  winter  and  summer. 

I  once  met  a  large  party  of  people  who  had  come  over 
to  London  from  Paris,  and  I  asked  them  about  the  weather. 
They  all  answered  that  the  rain  had  not  stopped  during  their 
stay.  While  in  London  there  was  at  that  time  a  clear  sky. 
But  the  people  in  Paris  do  not  feel  the  worry  caused  by  rain 
and  snow,  because  there  are  many  porches  and  places  of 
amusement  and  cafes,  which  drive  away  care,  while  in  London 
a  person  can  never  find  shelter  against  the  rain  but  in  his 
own  house,  and  (  for  him  )    that  is  sufficient. 

There  are  in  Paris  a  number  of  places  that  have  no  equal 
throughout    the  world. 

First,  the  Boulevard  is  a  large  street,  long  and  spacious. 
It  surrounds  Paris,  as  a  belt  does  a  waist,  has  trees  on  either 
side  planted  symmetrically,  and  fine  shops,  lofty  buildings  and 
fine  cafes  that  are  full  of  people. 

One  invariably  sees  in  front  of  the  cafes  thousands  of 
chairs,  on  which  men  and  women  sit  reading  newspapers  and 
discussing  politics^  and  business.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  267 
a  cafe  are  completely  covered  with  mirrors,  and  its  ceiling 
is  decorated  and  carved  like  that  of  a  church,  and  there  are 
in  it  fine  settees,  benches  and  fireplaces.  The  cafes  are  al- 
ways full  of  people  till  midnight.  Sometimes  these  cafes  have 
balconies  or  bow-windows  with  seats  in  them  from  which  a 
person  can  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  street.  Most  of 
the  theatres  are  in  the  Boulevard,  as  also  are  the  finest  cafes. 
At  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  is  a  lofty  pillar  of  marble,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  bronze^  statue  of  an  angel  standing  on  a 
globe.     This  statue,  when  the  sun  is*  shining  on  it,  looks  like 

I  lit.  are  cousins.     2  lit.  the  administration    or    management    of 
affairs.     3  lit.  copper. 
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gold.  The  angel  is  called  the  "  Angel  of  Liberty  ".  Ori  the 
pillar  are  inscribed  in  gilt  letters  the  names  of  those  great 
Frenchmen,  who  were  killed  in  the  prison  of  the  Bastille. 
Below  the  statue  there  is  a  fountain  from  which  people  drink 
water.     The  Boulevard  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1536. 

Secondly,  the  place  which  is  called  th^  Palais  Royal 
that  is  the  Royal  Palace,  is  so  named  because  it  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  palace  that  was  (formerly)  the  residence  of  kings. 
It  consists  of  two  rows  of  shops  facing  each  other,  with 
houses,  restaurants,  public  baths  and  cafes  on  the  top.  Bet- 
ween them  are  trees,  fountains,  benches  and  promenades  for 
people.  In  the  shop  one  sees  the  most  beautiful  articles 
of  clothing,  the  most  precious  ornaments  and  rarities  in  metal- 
work  and  jewellery.  Although  these  shops  are  not  so  large 
as  those  in  the  Boulevards,  yet  the  perfect  order  and  excellent 
arrangement  of  their  wares,  and  the  beauty  of  the  place  it- 
self, make  them  appear  more  spacious.  One  who  looks  at 
the  abundance  of  jewels  and  diamonds  in  this  and  other  places 
assumes  that  Parisians  are  richer  than  Londoners.  The  Eng- 
lish jewellers  do  not,  however,  display  in  their  shop-fronts  , 
the  jewels  they  possess;  they  keep  them  in  a  strong-room, 
and  for  this  reason  a  passer-by^  does  not  see  from  outside  the 
shop  anything  in  the  shop  except  gold  and  silver.  In  the  res- 
taurants here  is  found  all  that  one's  heart  desires.  When  you 
sit  down  for  dinner,  you  see  men,  women,  and  children  walk- 
ing about  in  the  garden.  The  public  baths  are  equal  in  style 
to  the  restaurants.  In  the  garden  is  also  a  cafe  with  numer- 
ous chairs,  some  placed  near  the  fountain  and  others  under 
the  trees,  and  a  military  band  discourses  ( sweet  music  )  there 
three  times  a  week.  The  garden  is  700  feet  long  by  300 
feet  wide.     This  wonderful  place  was  built  in  the  year  1729. 

268  Thirdly,  the  place    called    the    Chanips-Elysees    viz,    the 

*  Blessed  Fields  '^  is  a  long  garden  divided  into    two    parts. 
Its  length  up  to  the  edge    of    the  arch    is    more    than    800 

I  lit.  a  looker-on.     2   lit.  the  gardens  of  the  blessed. 
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cubits,  and  its  breadth  at  least  i6o  cubits.  There  are 
wooden  benches  and  chairs  all  along  both  sides  of  the  street, 
and  between  the  two  footpaths  there  is  a  broad  road  for 
traffic  viz.,  horses,  omnibuses,  and  carriages.  On  holidays 
you  will  see  this  road  full  of  carriages,  for  the  wealthy  drive 
there,  to  display  their  rich  dress  and  equipage^.  You  will 
also  see  women  in  open  carriages,  reclining  as  though  on 
cushions  or  beds,  with  pride  and  arrogance  shining  on  their 
faces^.  You  will  often  see  them  driving  in  this  way,  with 
tobacco  smoke  coming  out  of  their  mouths.  It  is  strange 
that  the  Parisians  go  to  this  place,  and  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne^ on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Easter  week, 
with  the  object  of  showing  off,  and  vying  with  each  other 
in  dress  and  carriages.  With  them  it  is  the  season  for  plea- 
sure and  display.  For  all  that,  the  butchers  avoid  selling 
meat  on  Friday,  either  out  of  respect  for  the  day,  or  else 
for  (  fear  of)  being  put  to  shame  by  the  people.. 

In  the  Jardin  Ma-Belle  which  is  a  beautiful  garden 
frequented  by  men  and  women  for  dancing,  there  are  5,000 
lights  and  a  Winter  Garden,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  size, 
there  is  probably  no  prettier  garden  in  the  world,  for,  it  is 
a  model  as  it  were  of  Paradise.  There  is  a  bubbling  fountain 
in  it,  from  which  water  spouts  up  to  the  height  of  several 
yards ^,  and  in  it  there  are  a  conservatory,  a  wide  race-course, 
and  innumerable  pavilions  where  all  sorts  of  drink,  dry  fruits, 
and  sweets  are  sold.  There  are  various  groups  of  jugglers, 
musicians,  actors,  story-tellers,  buffoons,  and  others,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Bab-ar-Ramileh  in  Cairo.  There 
are  in  it  three  painted*  domes,  full  of  beauty  and  lights. 
Under  each  dome  five  or  six  beautiful  singing  girls  sit  down 
and  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instruments. 
These  singing  girls  have  their  shoulders  and  bosoms  bare, 
but  only  in  the  summer.  Whoever  wishes  to  sit  down  on 
a  chair  and  listen  to  the  singing  has  to  order  a  drink    from 


I  lit.  being  proud  of  the  dress  on  them  and  the  carriages  under  them. 
2  lit.  their  sides,  3  lit.  Qdma/i  =  a.  man's  height.  4  lit,  adorned;  decorated. 
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the  ca/ej  and  pay  double  for  it.  If  he  moves  from  one  chair 
to  another,  he  must  have  another  drink,  but  no  one  who  lis- 
tens standing  is  obliged  to  pay  anything  ( for  his  place ). 
269  There  are  here  such  fountains,  statues,  play -grounds,  theatres, 
palaces  and  other  buildingSj  as  to  make  a  stranger  forget 
his  native  land.  This  garden  was  laid  out  in  1670.  More- 
over, it  is  said,  that  there  are  in  Paris  13,000  trees  which 
are  from  one  to  ten  years  old;  10,000  trees  from  ten  to  thirty 
years  old;  and  more  than  34,000  trees  of  the  age  of  thirty 
and  upwards;  and  most  of  them  are  of  the  elm   species. 

Fourthly,  the  square  called  the  P/ace  de  la  Concorde  lies 
between  the  above-mentioned  park  and  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  The  people  pass  to  and  fro  from  one  to  the  other. 
In  this  square  are  two  large  fountains,  the  width  of  each 
being  fifty  feet.  In  both  are  statues  of  copper  which  spout 
water  in  the  air.  The  water  falls  into  a  kind  of  Tontlike 
basin,  on  which  are  figures  of  four  boys  and  a  duck,  and 
the  water  runs  out  of  their  mouths;  the  waters  from  the 
fountains  meet  and  flow  into  a  basin.  Between  these  two  foun- 
tains is  a  column  brought  from  Egypt,  on  which  are  inscrib- 
ed characters  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptains. 
There  is  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV  riding  a  horse,  and,  on  its 
pedestal,  are  statues  representing  Power,  Resolution,  Justice, 
and  Peace.  In  this  square  there  are  about  25  columns  sur- 
mounted by  globes.  These  columns  are  fluted  and  gilded, 
and  each  has  a  projection  supporting  two  gilt  lanterns.  At 
night  they  appear  to  the  observer  like  star-spangled  towers. 
The  length  of  this  square  is  248  metres,  and  its  breadth  169 
metres.  As  regards  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Ernperor's 
palace,  though  beautiful  and  splendid,  it  does  not  owe  its 
attractions^  to  its  size  and  extensiveness;  but,  as  it  is  a  popu- 
lar rendezvous^  you  see  it  filled  with  chairs  and  benches 
and  frequented  in  the  afternoons,  especially  on  holidays,  by 
men  and  women  of  the  better  class^.     It  contains  numerous 

I  lit.  it  cannot  be  considered  superior  owing  to.     z  lit.  the  intelligent 
or  the  educated. 
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statues,  and  a  place  where  refreshments  can  be  obtained.  The 
garden  is  enclosed  by  a  bright  iron  railing  with  gilt  spear- 
heads. It  is  said  that  the  chairs  in  it  are  rented  for  100,000 
francs  a  year.  If  you  do  not  ( care  to )  visit  this  garden 
and  feast  your  eyes  on  its  beauties,  then  indeed  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  you  are  not  a  person  of  refined  tastes^. 

Fifthly,  the  column  of  Napoleon  L,  was  built  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Trajan  Column  at  Rome,  of  1,200  brass  can- 
nons, which  the  above-mentioned  Emperor  captured  from 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies.  On  it  you  find  sculptured 
representations  of  the  battles  he  won,  and  of  weapons  of 
war.  People  ascend  its  top  to  have  a  view  of  the  city  by 
176  steps.  On  the  top  of  the  column  stands  a  statue  of  Na- 
poleon which  is  II  feet  high.  The  height  of  the  column  is  270 
135  feet,  and  its  weight  360,000  pounds.  This  square  is 
called  the  Place  Vendome,  after  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Henry  IV.  It  was  begun  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  On  the  birthday  of  Napoleon,  which 
falls  on  the  15th  of  August,  people  bring  garlands  of  flow-  ' 
ers,  and  place  them  on  the  railings  that  enclose  the  column 
in  commemoration  of  his  great  achievements.  When  the 
armies  of  the  Allies^  entered  the  city  of  Paris  their  first 
effort  was  to  remove  it,  but  they  could  not.  It  was  preced- 
ed by  a  brass  statue  of  Louis  XIV  which  was  removed  in 
the  year  1792.  It  is  said  that  it  was  the  largest  statue  ever 
built,  as  it  weighed  60,000  pounds. 

Sixthly,  the  covered  passages,  or  the  Passage,  as  they 
are  called,  are  markets  with  glass  ceilings  and  marble  pave- 
ments. On  both  sides  of  the  passage  are  beautiful  shops 
placed  symmetrically,  in  which  very  rare  curiosities,  and  most 
wonderful  rarities  are  offered  for  sale.  Generally,  articles  sold 
in  these  shops  are  dearer  than  those  sold  elsewhere.  There 
are  some  shops  where  the  walls  are    covered^   with    mirrors, 

so  that  a  passer-by  can  see  his   reflection  on  either  side.   In 
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I     lit.  it  is  a  proof  of  the  badness  of  your  temper.     ?    lit.   foreign 
Governments.     3    lit.   studded, 
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winter    the   markets  are  overcrowded  with  men  and   women, 
^     as  they  serve  as  shelter  against  rain  and  cold. 

Seventhly,  the  wood  called  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  large 
and  extensive  tract  of  land  full  of  trees  and  fountains.  It 
has  broad  roads  for  carriages,  and  is  a  resort  for  the  fashion- 
able world ^  of  Paris  driving  in  their  magnificent  carriages, 
especially  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  the  three  days  already 
mentioned  in  Holy-jveek.  In  this  wood  the  English  troops 
bivouacked  after  Napoleon  was  defeated.  You  must  know 
that  the  word  *  Wood  ',  as  the  French  understand  it,  is  a  tract 
of  land  the  trees  of  which  meet^  one  another  at  the  top,  so 
that,  when  one  sits  down  under  them,  they  shelter  him  against 
rain  and  sun.  But  with  the  English,  it  is  a  piece  of  land 
which  has  a  limited  number  of  trees,  with  meadow  land  in 
which  cattle  graze. 

As  regards  the  magnificent  palaces  and  grand  buildings 
that  are  in  Paris,  they  are  countless  ;  but  I  will  mention  the 
most  famous  of  them.  One  of  these  is  the  palace  called  the 
*  Louvre,  It  is  divided  into  numerous  sections.  The  first  is 
for  paintings,  and  contains  1406  pictures  painted  by  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  painters.  There  is  another  building 
271  which  contains  446  pictures  painted  especially  by  Spanish 
artists.  Among  these  pictures  there  is  one  which  is  more 
than  ten  cubits  long  ;  and  others  are  of  such  surpassing 
workmanship  that  the  spectator  cannot  help  gazing  at 
them.  All  the  ceilings  of  these  buildings  are  beautifully 
decorated  and  carved.  One  sees  a  great  many  men  and 
women  copying  from  some  of  the  well-known  pictures.  I 
paced  this  section  of  the  Louvre^  and  found  it  to  be  about 
780  ordinary  paces  long.  I  also  measured  the  one  that  was 
like  it  in  London,  and  that  was  not  more  than  200  paces, 
and  I  did  not  see  (  anyone )  there  except  one  lady  artist. 
The  second  section  is  for  portraits.  It  contains  1298  port- 
raits. The  third  section  is  for  antiquities.  It  contains  iioo 
statues  and  busts ^.    The  fourth  is  for  modern  statues.     The 

I  lit.  the  people  of  wealth  and  beauty.     2  lit.  touch.     3  lit.  idols. 
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fifth  is  for  works  of  sculpture.  The  sixth  is  devoted  to  what 
appertains  to^  the  Navy,  such  as  ships  and  guns,  and  one 
will  find  every  model  of  a  ship  placed  in  a  glass  case  on 
an  excellent  wooden  table.  There  are  also  pictures  of  cities 
and  forts  shewn  in  relief.  The  seventh  is  for  coins.  The 
eighth  is  a  museum  for  curiosities  from  Egypt.  The  ninth 
is  a  museum  for  Assyrian  curiosities.  The  tenth  is  a  museum 
for  wonders  from  America.  The  eleventh  is  a  museum  for 
curios  from  Algeria. 

I  saw  among  the  collections  of  these  curiosities,  the 
dresses  and  arms  of  kings.  Among  these  are  a  number  of 
cloaks,  embroidered  and  plain,  which  the  great  Napoleon 
wore,  and  likewise  the  saddles  of  his  horses.  Among  these 
are  two  Arabian  saddles  on  which  he  rode  when  in  Egypt. 
There  is  also  a  book  on  engineering  which  Napoleon  studied: 
it  is  without  a  cover.  There  are  also  articles  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  travels.  Among  these  marvellous  things  is  also 
a  sword  which  belonged  to  Charlemagne,  and  a  basin  of 
wonderful  make  brought  from  a  Moslem  country. 

This  palace  was  originally^  separated  from  the  king's 
palace  called  the  TuilerieSy  but  King  Louis  Phillipe  determined 
to  join  one  to  the  other;  but  this  was  not  done. until  he  became 
Napoleon  III,  when  he  connected  the  two,  and  thus  was 
(  formed )  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  We^  shall  dispense 
with  the  details  of  what  the  palace  contains,  ( and  merely 
remark  )  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  king  of  France, 
and  that  it  contained  raised  beds,  goblets  arranged,  cushions 
laid  out  in  order,  and  rich  carpets  spread.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  is  of  walnut  wood,  strongly  made  and  well-joined.  It 
was  begurl  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  completed  by  Louis 
XIV.  The  Tuileries  Palace  was  occupied  by  Louis  XVI  in 
1787.  In  1792  an  armed  mob  rushed  into  it  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  King,  when  the  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  Matters,  however,  came  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  272 
end  that  he  was  condemned  to  death.    Afterwards  Napoleon 

I  lit,  apparatus  of.     2  lit.    always.     3  lit.  our  words. 
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lived  in  It  before  and  after  he  was  styled  Emperor,  and,  later, 
the  Bourbon  family  resided  there.  Louis  X*  was  living  there,  the 
mob  attacked  him,  overpowered  his  army,  and  compelled  him 
to  go  into  exile  in  1830.  In  1840  they  attacked  Louis 
Phillippe  in  the  Tuileries  Palace  and  put  him  to  flight,  and 
he,  accordingly,  followed  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Bourbons  to  reign,  and  his  reign  lasted  for  a  period 
of  18  years.  I  read  in  a  certain  history  that  when  the  mob 
attacked  him,  they  found  in  the  cellar^  of  the  aforesaid 
palace,  85,000  bottles  of  rich  wines. 

The  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  was  built  in  1594.  Al- 
though it  is  not  of  wonderful  construction,  yet  it  is  strong 
and  well-designed.  It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  XVIII, 
but  was  afterwards  turned  into  a  prison  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Then  Napoleon  set  it  apart  for  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, for  which  purpose  it  is  now  used;  and  the  King  himself 
attends  there.  There  is  a  large  garden  attached  to  it,  which 
is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  is  larger  than  the  King's  garden.  On  one  side  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  there  is  an  Observatory,  built  in 
1667,  ^^^  a  small  garden  in  which  men  and  women  assemble 
in  winter  for  dancing.  There  is  a  palace  known  as  the 
*  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  ',  and  the  *  High  Court '.  A  portion  of 
it  was  built  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  Many  wings  were 
added  to  it  subsequently,  so  that  it  became  one  of  the  best 
you  can  see.  It  is  216  feet  long,  and  28  feet  broad. 

There  is  a  building  where  literary  men  assemble.  It  is 
called  the  Academie^  and  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin 
who  presented  to  it  a  large  library,  which  is  endowed  with 
an  income  amounting  to  45,000  francs  a  year.  It  is  these 
literary  men  who  revise  the  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  and 
reject  what  is  vulgar  in  the  language,  and  approve  of  what 
is  eloquent;  for  the  French — quite  the  reverse  of  the  English — 
have    a  keen    interest    in  literature.     There    is  a    Mint,    the 

I  lit.  portico  or  vestibule. 

*N0TE: — It  seems  that  Louis  XVlII  is  meant  and  not    Louis  X. 
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Construction  of  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1771.  It  con- 
tains 12  machines,  the  weight  of  each  being  80,000  lbs.  It 
strikes  60  louts'^  and  80  dollars  per  minute.  It  preserves  the 
gold  coins  of  the  reigns  of  all  the  French  Kings.  Here  also 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  are  stamped.  There  is  also  the 
Bourse^  i.  e,  the  Exchange,  which  is  71  cubits  long  by  49 
cubits  broad,  or  212  feet  by  146  feet.  It  has  66  columns 
surrounding  it,  and  half  of  its  roof  is  glazed.  It  is  domed, 
its  floor  is  paved  with  marble,  and  it  is  (  large  enough  )  to  273 
accommodate  two  thousand  persons.  It  was  begun  in  the 
year  1808,  and  its  cost  amounted  to  8,149,000  francs.  It  is 
an  imposing  building.  Then  there  is  the  Bank,  which  was 
built  in  1803.  The  value  of  the  Bank-notes  it  contains  of 
1,000  and  S^o  francs y  is  234  millions.  In  short,  there  are 
228  millions  in  its  strong-room.  The  capital  first  invested  in 
it  was  45  millions.  One  of  the  largest  arches  is  that  which 
is  called  the  Arc  de  Triomphe^  i.  e.,  the  *  Arch  of  Triumph 
or  Victory  '.  (Scenes  of)  the  battles  which  Napoleon  won  are 
carved  upon  it.  There  is  another  arch  in  front  of  the  King's 
palace,  in  the  direction  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  Boulevards  and 
other  places  are  many  arches  which  we  have  omitted  to  describe. 

One  of  the  largest  Cathedrals  is  that  of  Notre  Dame^  which 
has  already  been  described.  It  is  390  feet  long,  144  feet 
wide,  and  102  feet  high.  The  height  of  its  tower  is  204  feet. 
There  is  an  organ  in  it  which  is  45  feet  high,  36  feet  broad 
and  contains  3,484  pipes.  It  is  the  Cathedral  of  Paris^,  and 
kings  were  crowned  in  it.  Its  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Pope  Alexander  III  in  the  year  1163;  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  three  centuries  later. 

There  is  the  church  of  La  Madeleine,  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  church  of  wonderful  workmanship.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  columns 
of  fine  marble  ;  the  floor  is  paved  with  marble,  and  the  roof 

I  lit.  the  mother  of  the  churches  of  Paris. 

*  Note — Louis-d'or^  a  French  gold  coin  first  struck  in   1640,  but 
superseded  in  1795  by  the  20  franc  piece. 
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IS  of  iron  and  brass.  It  is  lOO  cubits  long,  42  cubits  wide, 
and  around  it  are  52  columns  ;  and  one  has  to  climb  a 
flight  of  30  steps  to  reach  the  door.  It  was  Napoleon's  in- 
tention to  call  it  the  '  Temple  of  Victory  *  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Victory  of  France,  and  to  have  carved  on  its 
columns  (  figure  of  )  all  those  brave  heroes  who  fought  in  his 
company,  and  so  it  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
temples.  All  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the  city  were 
engaged  on  it.  Its  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Louis  XV. 
Napoleon  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  the  army,  but  it  was 
only  completed  in  the  days  of  Louis  Phillippe  ;  and  it  was 
the  latter  who  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  though  the 
people    thought  it  was  (  going  )  to  be  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 

There  is  also  a  church  called  the  Pantheon,  It  was 
.  built  in  the  year  1764,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Genevieve.  It 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  mausoleum  for  those  French- 
men who  were  distinguished  in  learning  and  war ;  Voltaire, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  others  are  buried  there.  It 
was  then  re-converted  into  a  church.  There  are  130  columns 
274  inside  the  church,  and  about  the  same  number  outside.  The 
cost  of  the  sculpture  of  its  dome  amounted  to  lOOjOOO  francs ^ 
and  its  sculptor  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Baron.  The 
circumference  of  the  dome  is  62  feet;  the  area  of  the  whole 
church  is  3,256  square  feet,  and  its  length  is  288  feet*. 

The  church  of  St.  Sulpice  is  situated  in   the  aristocratic 
quarters.     It  is   said    that    the    seats    are    leased    for  60,000 
francs  a  year.     It  was  built  in  the  year  1646.     It  has  a  very 
high  tower. 

The  cost  of  building  the  church  of  Noire  Dame  de  Lorette 
amounted  to  2,050,000  francs.  The  salary  of  its  priests  is 
yc^fioo  francs  per  annum.  Ex pede  Herculem^,  The  Parisians 
go  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  theatres  in  the 
evening.     To  the  English  this  appears  most  extraordinary. 

Note — It  is  impossible  to  make  these  figures  agree  but  they  are   given 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

1  i.  e.  judge  of  the  rest  from  what  we  have  mentioned. 
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One  of  the  noted  places  to  which  tourists  go  is  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
It  accommodates  2000  persons,  patients  and  servants  ;  25 
nuns  serve  (as  nurses)  in  this  Home.  It  could  hold  10,000 
souls.  It  is  exclusively  for  soldiers.  Every  one  who  has 
served  in  the  army  for  30  years  has  the  right  to  enter  it. 
The  salary  of  the  Director  is  40,000  Jrancs,  The  ration  fixed 
for  each  of  its  inmates  is  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  litre^  of 
wine  a  day.  The  length  of  the  garden  is  1440  feet,  and 
its  breadth  780  feet.  Near  it  are  the  guns  captured  by  the 
French  from  Prussia,  Algeria,  and  the  tctwn  of  Bona.  The 
Hdtel  des  Invalides  is  612  feet  long.  It  has  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  large  church,  in  the  tower  of  which  are  all 
the  standards  which  Napoleon  took  from  the  armies  of  the 
(  foreign  )  powers  he  conquered.  I  think  the  standards  num- 
ber 200  (in  all).  In  this  collection  area  great  many  stand-  •' 
ards  of  the  Moslem  army.  There  were  in  the  church  4000 
standards  and  a  sword  belonging  to  Frederick  the  Great. 
When  the  armies  of  the  Allied  powers  entered  Paris,  an 
order  v;as  issued  from  the  Minister  of  War  on  behalf  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  that  the  standards  be  burnt  and  the  sword 
broken.  The  officers  feared  the  consequences,  and  did  not 
burn  them  until  they  had  remonstrated  with  him  against 
the  orders  three  times.  In  this  church  Napoleon  and  the 
generals  of  his  army  were  buried.  On  his  grave  were  placed 
his  crown,  decorations  and  sword,  a  million  and  a  half  being 
spent  on  his  tomb. 

The  Jardin  des  plantes^  where  all  kinds  of  plants  grow 
and  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept,  contains  many  sections. 
The  first  is  for  plants,  and  contains  glass-houses  in  which 
grow  plants  and  trees  which  cannot  grow  in  a  cold  climate. 
The  second  is  a  museum  which  contains  numerous  things 
that  pertain^  to  zoology  called  by  Europeans  *  Natural  His-  271; 
tory  '.     The  third  is  an  anatomical  museum.    The  fourth  is  an 

*  Note. — A  French  liquid  measure  equal  to  about  i%  English  pints, 
the  English  imperial  gallon  being  fully  4^  litres,        1  lit.  help. 
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enclosure  for  animals,  and  the   stables   where    they    are    fed. 
The    fifth  is  a  library  containing  books   on  Natural    History. 
The  sixth  is  a  room  capable  of  seating  1,200  persons,  where 
lectures  are    given    on    science.     The   total  varieties    of   the 
plants  in  the  garden  amount  to  1 2,000  ;    and    that    of  (  the 
animal)  in  the  museum  to    5,000.     The  number    of  birds    is 
6,000 ;  that  of  fish  5,000 ;    and    that    of    limbs  for    anatomy 
15,000.     The  total  number  of  dried  and    preserved   plants  is 
35,000  ;  and  more  than  4,000  are    trees    and  cereals.     When 
the  armies  of  the  Foreign  Powers  entered  Paris,  the  Govern- 
ment took  care  to  preserve  the  garden  from  destruction,  and 
so  the  plants  &c.,  escaped^;  but  most  of  the   specimens  that 
were  brought  from  foreign  countries  were    returned    to   their 
owners.     The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  there  which  was  presented 
to  the  Government  by  an  English    doctor  named  Rawlinson. 
I  have  seen  in  the  museum  skeletons  of  antediluvian  animals. 
The  length  of  one  of  them  is  about  ten  cubits;  also  the  ske- 
leton of  a  fish  that  looks  like  what  we  call  the  whale.     It  is 
about  25  cubits  long  from  head  to  tail,  and  there  are  47  ver- 
tebrae on  its  back,  each  vertebra    looking    like  a    shovel.     It 
has  13  breast-bones  near  the  head,  which    appear   to    be  its 
ribs,  the  length  of  the  rib  on  each  side  being  about  4  cubits; 
its  head  is  like  a  boat,  and  there  are    23    teeth    in  its  lower 
jaw  on  each  side,  each  tooth  being  of  the  size  of  a  plantain. 

In  short,  Paris  excels  London  in  buildings,  restaurants, 
places  of  amusement,  and  literary  institutions.  It  is  a  treasure 
of  science  and  learning,  and  (  alsor  esort  )  for  pleasure  ;  and 
for  this  reason  you  see  thousands  of  rich  English  families 
come  to  Paris,  intending  to  make  it  their  home.  No  rich 
Frenchman  goes  to  London  to  adopt  it  as  his  native  country. 
Only  artisans  and    craftsmen  go  there  to  earn  their  living. 

In  the  festive  season,  they  have  three  days  which    they 
call    the  '  Carnival. '     We    have    already  mentioned  it   in    our 
account  of  Malta,  and  so  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it.     How- 
ever, we  may  say  (  this  much  )  here,    that    on    these    nights 
I  lit.  remained   preserved. 
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their  balls  are  kept  up  till  (  the  srnall  hours  of  the  )  rmorn-! 
ing.     On  the     Thursday    of  the    Carnival, .  the    revellers   go) 
about  with  a  fat  ox ^  in  front  of    which  go  a  party   of    but-; 
chers  in  fancy  dress.:    They  cover  the  ox   with    embroidered; 
cloth,  and  put  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its  head.       Formerly; 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  lad,    whom    they    call  the  .  King  of 
Butchers  to  sit  on  its  back,  and  hold  a  sword  in  one  of   his     276 
hands,  and  in     the     other  a  sceptre  ;     but  now     he   sits    oh 
something  resembling    a    litter,  and    follows    the  ox    without 
either  sword  or  sceptre.     New  year's    day  is    kept  for    three 
days.     On  these  days,  tents  for  selling  curiosities  and  (valuable) 
rarities,  of  which  they  make  presents  to  one  another,  are  seen, 
lining    both    sides    of    the    Boulevards.     One    also  sees    the 
Champs-Ely  sees    park    full  of    bpoths,    pavilions,   and    tents,* 
where  all  sorts   of  music,    juggling,    and    tight-rope- walking 
are  performed.     Then  is  seen  some  of  the    wonderful    works 
of  art  and  nature,  such  as  cannot    be    seen   (  elsewhere  )    in. 
the  whole  kingdom.     Once  I  saw  a  beautiful  woman  with  a 
beard  and  moustache,  and  having  hair    on  her  back  and  arms 
such  as  is  not  found  on  a  man.  On  the  15th  August  the  Govern- 
ment makes  a  grand  festival  when    hundreds    and  thousands 
of  persons  assemble  to  see  the    illuminations  and  fireworks^. 
On  the  whole,  every  day  in  Paris  is  like  a  fair  or  a  holiday 
and  every  night  there,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  day. 

In  spite  of  the  surpassing  beauty  and  charming  sights 
of  Paris,  its  suburbs  are  even  more  beautiful  and  pleasant. 
At  half  an  hour's  distance  from  Paris,  lies  Saint  Gloud, 
where  the  king  has  his  summer  residence  and  a  beautiful 
and  lovely  park.  Its  circumference  is  4  leagues.  Louis  XIV 
purchased  this  palace,  and  Napoleon  I,  and  Charles  X  occu- 
pied it.'  It  was  built  in  the  year  1572,  nevertheless  its 
furniture  looks  newer  than  that  of  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
In  the  park  are  waters  falling  with  a  gurgling  noise.  These 
probably  are  water-falls.  In  its  ( immediate  )  vicinity  is  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  which  was  the  residence  of  Louis  XIV. 


I  lit.  rockets  made  of  gun-powder, 
49 
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It  contains  marvellous  paintings  that  have  not  their  equal 
(  anywhere ).  Among  the  collection  are  the  portraits  of  all 
the  European  kings  both  alive  and  dead  ;  representations 
of  the  battles  fought  by  Napoleon  ;  and  portraits  of  all 
the  other  kings  and  sultans.  In  that  part  of  the  palace 
where  the  king  lived  are  wonderful  curiosities,  and  also  a 
bedstead  like  a  shelf^,  which  he  and  his  descendants  used. 
There  is  (  also  )  a  theatre  which  was  lighted  with  10,000 
candles  when  the  king  ordered  a  performance.  On  that  night 
100,000  francs  would  be  spent.  In  the  palace  there  is  a  spa- 
cious hall  in  which  his  courtiers  used  to  assemble,  *  but,  in 
spite  of  its  spaciousness,  it  could  hardly  accommodate  them. 
After  the  people  had  finished  viewing  the  palace,  which  was 
usually  over  by  four  o'clock,  the  waters  of  (the  fountains 
in )  the  park  were  turned  on  to  play  into  the  air,  and  the 
band  played,  and  the  people  sat  on  chairs  to  listen  and 
admire.  It  was  a  fascinating  sight,  as  the  garden  was  ver- 
dant and  beautiful,  and  the  fountains  in  full  play^.  The 
277  extent  of  the  large  park  is  20  leagues.  A  lake  in  it  cost  a 
million  and  a  ha.\(  francs,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  palace,  its  furniture  and  the  park  ;  but  the  truth 
is  that  it  amounted  to  about  £  40,000,000,  sterling.  The 
city  of  Versailles  was  populous  before  the  Revolution  :  its 
population  was  100,000  ;  but  now  there  are  not  more  than 
30,000  persons  there. 

Saint  Germain  is  about  5  leagues  from  Paris,  or  an 
hour's  journey  by  rail.  It  is  a  famous  town  of  olden  times. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  verdant  park  situated  on  high  ground, 
from  which  a  spectator  can  get  a  good  view  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  What  with  vineyards,  gardens,  parks,  or- 
chards, mansions,  and  hills  everything  is  green,  so  that  one 
longs  for  a  view  among  them  of  a  rock  of  Malta.  This  town 
has  a  palace  which  was  originally  the  Royal  residence  of 
Francis  I;  Henry  IV  preferred  to  occupy  it,  and  so  did 
Louis  XIII  and  Louis    XIV.    James  II,    King  of  England, 

I  lit.  bench.    2    lit.  springs  abounding  in  water;  deep  springs. 
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also  held  his  Court  there  for  12  years.  During  the  Revolution 
it  was  used  as  barracks  for  soldiers.  Now,  however,  it  has  been 
converted  into  military  prison.  The  Parisians  go  to  these 
places  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  trains  which  have  open 
seats  on  their  tops,  so  that  one  can  see,  while  sitting  in  a 
train,  a  number  of  other  trains  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards. It  is  impossible  to  realize^  fully  these  beautiful  sights 
without  seeing  them  with  one's  own  eyes.  All  the  beautiful 
resorts  and  places  of  amusement  that  one  sees  in  Paris  and 
its  suburbs  were  the  gracious  creation^  of  the  sovereigns — not 
of  some  private  bodies,  as  is  the  custom  in  London;  for  the 
king  here  is  not  indifferent  to  anything  that  tends  to  (  en- 
hance )  the  beauty  of  his  kingdom  and  the  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  city.  If  he  comes  to  know,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  old  and  dilapidated  houses  in  a  certain  street, 
he  will  buy  them  from  their  owners  at  a  fair  price^  and 
have  them  rebuilt.  Now,  in  the  days  of  the  Monarchy,  an 
extensive  quarter  was  entirely  pulled  down,  and  lofty  and 
beautiful  houses,  resembling  those  of  the  Boulevards,  built  in 
their  place.  In  London  all  the  innovations  and  improvements* 
are  entrusted  to  local  bodies  and  the  Government  confines 
itself  to  levying  customs  duties  and  taxes,  and  looking  to  the 
equipment   of  armies. 

As  far  as  the  dresses  of  the  Parisians  go,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  beautifully  clean  and  of  excellent  quality,  and 
almost  all  kinds  of  cloth  sold  at  the  linen  drapers,  especially 
silk,  are  better  than  those  procurable  in  London,  with  the 
(sole)  exception  of  linen  fabrics.  As  for  ready-made  clothes 
there  can  be,  upon  my  word^,  no  comparison  between  those 
that  are  sold  in  Paris  and  those  that  are  sold  in  London  ; 
for,  indeed,  one  who  buys  a  ready-made  suit  in  London  278 
has,  at  the  sametime,  to  engage  a  tailor  to  alter  it  every  day. 

The  Parisians  are  very  particular^  in  many  things  about 

I  lit.  to  describe;  to  complete.  2  lit.  accomplished  by  the  kihdtiess, 
care  or  patronage  or  attention  of.  3  lit.  without  swindling.  4  lit.  arrange 
ments  or  organizations.    5     lit.  by  my  life.    6    lit,  fastidiousness. 
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•which  the  Erigh'sh  are  careless  ;  but  their  women  who  live 
by  manual  labour  wear  boots  like  those  of  men.  This  cus- 
tom is  regarded  as  objectionable  in  London.  When  the 
woirteri  go  tb  market,  they  go  without  hats  or  shawls,  and 
•this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  pride  and  vanity : 
because  they  expose  their  hair  and  necks  to  be  gazed  at  and 
admired  ;  secondly,  because  of  the  high  price  of  hats,  since 
the  wages  of  those  who  make  them  are  high,    for  the  work- 

»  

women  in  Paris  earn  more  than  those  in  London.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  men.  These  two  customs 
aire  disapproved  by  the  women  of  London.  Frenchwomen  are 
niore  cleanly  in  their  dress  and  house-linen.  Everything 
white  remains  thus  until  it  is  worn  out ;  but  there  is  no 
(  religious  )  purification  among  them^.  They  are  particularly 
•careful  about  arranging  their  household  furniture,  and  can 
do  all  sorts  of  work.  In  fact,  they  are  sharper  and  more 
intelligent  than  all  other  European  women  (put  together). 
There  is  no  Frenchwoman  but  has  some  little  knowledge 
of  nursing  the  sick.  They  naturally  rise  early  and  *  do  * 
their  bed-rooms — unlike  London  women  :  for  idleness,  tardi- 
ness and  the  habit  of  sleeping  to  a  late  hour  (  after  sunrise) 
are  'characteristics  of^  London  women.  Frenchwomen  are 
also  very  careful  about  ths  bringing  up  of  their  children, 
and  keeping  them  clean.  You  will  hardly  ever  see  young 
children  walking  about  alone  in  the  market-places  in  the 
city,  or  going  about  at  night,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
the  risk  of  being  run  over  by  carriages  and  other  convey- 
ances, as  one  sees  in  London.  It  is  the  women  who  take 
charge  of  the  income  and  expenditure  ;  no  husband  buys 
food  or  drink,  save  wine,  except  through  his  wife,  even 
though  he  be  present  (at  the  time  of  buying). 

'*  The  French  believe  that  (  certain  of )  their  women  pos- 
sess'the,  famous  characteristic  known  as  clairvoyance.  If  you 
consult-  one  of  these  women,   you  have  to  pay  ten  francs.     I 

II  I  -  '  ■  t  ■-  I  -  I  I  r  I  -       -  ■  - 

I     lit.   purification  does  not  fall  to  their  lot.    2   lit.  are  predominant 
or  prevalent  among  them. 
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do  not  hear /3f  London  women  making  pretension  to  such 
power  as  is  claimed^  by  Parisian  women.  Once  it  so  hap- 
pened that  several  leaves  out  of  a  book  which  I  had 
written  and  had  meant  to  keep  secret  were  stolen  from  me. 
I  became  exceedingly  anxious  on  this  account.  Some  of  the 
papers  were,  however,  sent  back  to  me  from  London,  and  I 
was  much  astonished  at  it.  When  I  mentioned  the  matter 
to  one  of  my  friends,  he  said  to  me,  "  You  must  go  to  a 
clairvoyante^'\  and  I  went  with  him  to  one  who  was  consider- 
ed an  expert.  My  friend  also  wanted  to  ask  her  about  an 
important  matter  concerning  himself.  Another  friend  whose  279 
:  only  object  was.  to  test  her,  joined  us.  When  we  asked  her 
'( the  question  we  wanted  to  ask  ),  another  woman  made  her 
appearance,  and,  taking  a  seat  before  her,  held  her  right 
hand,  put  a  small  ball  of  crystal  in  it,  and  began  to  gaze 
fixedly  at  the  woman;  after  doing  so  for  several  minutes,  the 
woman  questioned  closed  her  eyes,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
made  a  sign  to  us  to  sit  down,  her  eyes  still  being  closed. 
I  then  gave  her  a  sheet  of  the  papers  and  told  her  all  about 
the  theft.  She  smelt  the  sheet,  and  said,  "  This  sheet  was 
sent  to  you  from  a  distant  country  with  other  papers;  the 
,  colour  of  one  differs  from  that  of  the  others.  They  were 
originally  purchased  in  that  country."  I  replied,  "Yes,  but 
I  wish  to  know  who  stole  them."  She  then  said,  "  Where 
were  you  lodging  when  they  were  stolen  ?"  I  replied,  "In 
the  Rue  Blanche."  She  said,  "Yes,  on  the  third  floor;  and 
a  man  who  often  visited  you  stole  them."  I  said,  "  Who  is 
he,  and  what  is  he  like  ?"  She  said,  "  He  is  not  a  French- 
man, but  he  is  a  foreigner  like  yourself."  I  said,  "  How  is 
he  dressed  ?"  She  replied,  "  Neither  like  us  nor  like  you; 
but  he  wears  a  long  cloak."  I  asked,  "  How  old  is  he  ?" 
She  replied,  "  He  is  about  30  years  old."  I  said,  "  He  is 
older  by  8  years."  She  then  thought  for  a  while  and  said, 
"I  do  not  see  him,  except  as  I  have  told  you."  She  was 
correct  in  all  details  except  as  to  his  age,  and  it  is  only  fair 

1  lit.  prevalent.     2  lit.  spmnambulist. 
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to  sayi  that  anyone  looking  at  that  person  would  not  take 
him  to  be  more  than  30.  It  is  said  that  these  prophetesses 
only  foretell  what  the  interrogator  conceives  within  himself. 
Verily,  I  had  thought  of  a  person  answering  to  her  descrip- 
tion who  used  to  visit  me  very  often,  and  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  he  who  had  committed  the  theft. 

Then  my  anxious  friend  put  a  question  to  her,  after 
giving  her  an  outline  of  the  matter.  She  said  to  him,  "  You 
will  stay  in  Paris  for  two  years  more,  and  then  will  return 
to  your  own  country  ".  And  such  was  (actually)  the  case.  As 
for  the  third  man,  he  asked  her  what  he  had  in  his  pocket; 
and  she  told  him  that  he  had  papers.  He  a^ed,  "  What  do 
they  contain  ?  "  She  replied,  "  I  am  not  so  good  at  reading 
as  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  contents  ".  He  then  said, 
"  How  long  is  it  since  I  came  to  Paris  ?  "  and  other  similar 
questions.  She  replied,  **  1  am  attacked  with  a  headache,"  and 
that  was  all  she  was  willing  to  say. 

We  went  out  from  her  presence,  leaving  her  in  that  con- 
dition. It  is  said  that  when  too  many  questions  are  put  to 
her,  her  power  of  clairvoyance  is  weakened,  and  her  intelli- 
gence becomes  dulled^.  Now,  as  this  art  is  contrary  both 
to  religion  and  medical  science,  it  meets  with  the  greatest  op- 
position from  priests  and  medical  men.  Indeed,  I  wonder 
280  how  it  is,  if  it  be  not  true,  that  Government  allows  it  to  be 
practised.  If  we  believe  what  these  •women  assert  to  be  truth, 
there  will  be  no  difference  between  them  and  (  God's  )  pro- 
phets, unless  we  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  the 
prophecy  of  these  women  is  condemned  by  Holy  Writ.  If 
it  is  a  fraud  and  imposture,  why  does  not  the  State  stop  these 
women  from  swindling  people  and  robbing  them  of  their  money, 
and  order  them  to  be  excommunicated,  thus  following  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Moreover,  some  of  the  scien- 
tists in  Paris  declare  also  that  there  is  in  man  a  peculiarity 
or  power  of  attraction  which  emanates  from  him,  and  exercises 

influence       over     inanimate      objects,     apart      from     human 
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I  lit.  it  may  be  said.    2    lit.  her  intellect  becomes  benumbed. 
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beings  like  himself  j  and  so  it  is  said  that  tables  revolve^  at 
the  touch  of  several  men,  and  that  chairs  start  moving  about, 
and  that  knives  dance,  &c.,  &c.  To  my  mind,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  subject,  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  of 
these  women,  and,  after  that,  they  should  either  be  stopped 
or  permitted  to  carry ^  on  their  art.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
'  examined,  and  found  to  be  true  on  many  points  ;  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  forbid  them,  but  they  were  only  permitted 
to  practise  clairvoyance^  in  the  hope  that  some  further  re- 
sources might  be  brought  to  light  to  develop  this  art — which 
is  not  improbable  in  the  long  run. 

As  regards  the  manners  of  the  French,  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time  to  dilate  on  this  subject,  for  the  French  are 
by  nature  fickle^.  First  of  all,  their  complexion  and  build 
differ  very  much.  The  people  of  Southern  France  are  of 
brownish  complexion  like  those  of  hot  climates,  while  the 
people  of  Northern  parts  are  fair  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion. 
Secondly,  the  very  first  thing  that  a  stranger  notices  in  the 
French  is  their  kindness  and  politeness.  On  observing  that 
quality  in  them  at  first,  he  supposes  that  the  French  will 
greatly  enjoy  his  society  and  friendship,  and  that  this  kind- 
ness is  certain  to  be  followed  by  generosity  and  real  friend- 
ship. His  admiration  increases  on  this  point,  especially  when 
he  meets  in  them  this  pleasant  characteristic  after  having 
left  the  English  with  their  reserve  and  their  serious  counte- 
nances. But,  alas  !  as  for  your  friend  of  today,  when  he  sees 
you  tomorrow  you  will  think  that  your  meeting  him  is  only 
imaginary  ;  and  even  supposing  that  there  is  a  continuous 
intercourse  between  you,  he  will  neither  invite  you  to  his 
house,  nor  will  he  introduce  you  to  his  family. 

You  will  find  the  people  of  cold  provinces,  such  as  Paris 
etc.,  more  agile  in  movement,  and  more  industrious*  than 
those  of  the  hot  or  temperate  climes  such  as   Marseilles   etc. 

I  lit.  incline  or  move.  2  lit.  confirmed  in  carrying.  3  lit.  the  woof 
of  their  nature  is  of  one  kind  and  the  warp  of  another.  4  lit.  prompt; 
active. 
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28 1      The  people  here  lack  animation^.     Whoever  comes   to   Mar- 
seilles from    Paris    notices  the    indolence    of    its    inhabitants, 
and  is    greatly  astonished.     What  a  difference   there   is    bet- 
ween them  and  the  Maltese,  who  are  quick  to   work  at    the 
slightest  suggestion.     The  French  are  more  careful    than  the 
English  about  the  upbringing  of  their  children,  as  the  French 
do  not  leave  them  alone  in  streets  and  (public)  roads  exposed 
to  dangers  ;  nor  do  they  neglect  having    them    taught    some 
trade,  (  handicraft,  or  profession  )  so  as  to  obviate  (  the  risk 
of )  their  becoming  the    inmates    of  a    workhouse,  or    pick- 
pockets, or  steet  Arabs,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  London. 
Nevertheless  the  French  send  their  children,  soon  after  their 
birth,  to  the  country,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  up 
by  wet-nurses,    while    tlie    English    do    the    contrary.    The 
French  are  more  jealous  for  their    country    and   race  than  a 
husband  for  his  wife  ;  because  they  will  not  admit  that  any 
country  or  nation  in  the  world  is  equal  to  theirs.     With     all 
that,  they  leave  their  country  for  no  reason,     and,    wherever 
they  go,  they  diffuse  civilization  and  learning,    and    liberally 
inculcate  the  virtues,  arts  and    sciences  with  which  God    has 
particularly  imbued  them,  on  those  amongst  whom  they  dwell, 
though  these  may  sometimes    be    their   enemies.     Upon    my 
word,  I  consider  the  Emperor  of  China's    determination^    to 
prevent  his  subjects  from  mixing  with  other    nations  is    ex- 
cellent.    When  one  Power  goes  to  war  with  another,  does  it 
not  stop  the  exportation  of  all  the  munitions  of  war  from  its 
own  country  to  that  of  the  enemy  ?     Now,  which  of  the  two 
issues  is  better  and  more  useful — the  man  or  the  war  materials  ? 

When  Frenchmen  reside  in  a  foreign  country  they  mix 
freely  with  the  inhabitants,  and  follow  their  manners  and 
customs,  until  they  become,  as  it  were,  one  of  them;  but 
when  any  foreigner  lives  amongst  them,  they  do  not  mix 
with  him.  The  greatest  honour  they  do  him  is  merely  to 
say  to  him,  "  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  Where  do  you 
intend  going  ?     How  do  you  like  Paris  ?  " 

I    lit  beating  of  the  pulse.        2  lit.  way,  means  or  view, 
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One  sees  the  women  of   the  lower  classes  in  France,   in 
spite  of  their  vanity  and  conceit — and  vanity  is  the  common 
characteristic  of  all  the  women  of  this  nation — performing  the 
meanest  labour  such  as  the  lowest    type    of  English    women 
would  shrink  from,  viz.,  sweeping  roads,  carrying  loads,  cleaning 
boots  and  shoes,  fishing,  superintending  the  closets,  &c.     One 
must  address  every  one  of  these   low-class  and   contemptible 
women  by  the  term  Madame,     As  for  the  ladies  of  fashion^ 
of  this  nation — glory  be  to  the  one    Almighty   God  ! — verily, 
whatever  luxury,    magnificence,  and  splendour  those    of   the 
English  nobility  lack  is  to  be  found   fully    in    these    women,      282 
for  they  are    women    in  form    and    figure,    but    (in  reality) 
men  in  their    ways  of  commanding  and    prohibiting.     It  has 
been  related  of  a  ( French  )  lady  that  she  engaged  a  seat  in 
a  certain    theatre  where  a    play  called    *  The    Prophet '    was 
to  be  performed  and    the   people    were    crowding    to    see  it, 
as  it  was  the  first  night.     It  so    happened    that    this    lady*s 
husband  was    suddenly    taken  ill,    and  some    of  her    friends 
called  on  her  to  express    their  sympathy  at  her    disappoint* 
ment  in  not  being  able  to   go  ( to  the    play  );  and    she  was 
all  the  time  lamenting  and    wringing^    up  her    hands.     She 
then  said,  "  This  creature    has  done    nothing  but    displeased 
me  all  his  life,  and  you  will  see  now  that  he  will  die  just  on 
purpose  to  prevent  my    going  to  the  theatre  "  etc.     On    the 
whole,  whatever  one  of  these  ladies  does  is  pleasing  to    her- 
self, her  relations,  her  neighbours  and  all  the  people  of  France. 

Nothing  in  the  ways  of  the  French,  pleases  me  more  than 
their  understanding  of  men  ;  for  those  who  revile^  the  Eng- 
lish, though  they  live  years  among  the  French,  could  not,  by 
their  lies,  gain  (enough  to  buy)  a  rag  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, or  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  their  hunger.  Know, 
that  the  trench  are  an  ancient  and  renowned  nation;  and  it 
had  been  testified  in  their  favour  that  they  were  superior  and 
advanced    in   learning     and    great    enterprises,    so    that    the 

I    lit.  the  luxurious  women.     2     lit.  rubbing,     3     lit.  invent  lies  in?- 
pudently  against. 
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Orientals  applied  the  appellation  *  Franks '  to    all  Europeans. 
Just  as  their  country,  and  especially  Paris,  continued  to  be  a 
place  to  which  people  resorted    to  acquire  culture  and  refined 
manners,  so    were    Oriental  countries    visited  by    them  from 
time    to    time.     Compared    with,  them,    no    other    European 
power  was  mentioned  before  the    use  of    steamer.     Certainly 
the    English  were  known    for    more    than  two    centuries    in 
India,  but  they  did  not  travel  in  our  country,  and  none  but 
Consuls  used  to  come  to  it.     But  the    advantages  of  steam- 
power    were    scarcely    known    to  the    scientist^    before    the 
English  ships  filled  the  seas,  and  their  goods  and  merchandise 
all  the  shops  and  markets.     It  then  became  known  that  they 
were  a  hard-working  and  industrious  people,  and    that   they 
surpassed  their  predecessors  of  earlier  times.  As  a  rule  people 
( living  )  in  an  island  are    necessarily    always  brisk  in    trade 
and  travelling  ;   they    cannot  help    going  to    vast    countries, 
but  the  English  neither  accommodate  themselves   to  the  dis- 
positions of  the  natives  of  the  country  they  visit,  nor  do  they 
easily  assimilate  the  conditions,  which  they    find  there,  if  they 
differ  from  their  own  and  are  repugnant  to  their   nature.     It 
is  different  with  the  French,  for  all  the  countries  under  heaven 
are  one  and  the  same  to  them. 

283  Again,  let  me  say  that  it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I    can 

understand  the  matter,  that  most  of  the  public  affairs  in 
Paris  are  better  arranged  and  organized  than  in  London. 
First. — I  lived  in  Paris  for  30  months,  but  did  not  hear, 
except  once,  that  any  house  was  burnt  down  there  ;  while  in 
London,  a  conflagration  is  scarcely  ever  extinguished,  but 
is  continually  burning  some  house,  shop,  factory,  or  similar 
building.  In  1856,  957  fires  broke  out  in  London  and  its 
suburbs;  393  of  which  were  very  destructive.  The  number 
of  fires  in  the  whole  of  France  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  i.  e.  between  1864  and  1867*  amounted  to  22,038. 
Certainly  the  houses  in  Paris  are  built  of  stone,    while  those 

I  ht.  chemists. 

*  Note. — In  the  Arabic  text  the  date  given  is  1856. 
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in  London  are  of  brick;  but  the  furniture  (  in  the  houses  of  )' 
both  towns  is  of  the  same  material  (  i.  e.  of  wood  ).  Second. — 
The  circulation  of  counterfeit  coins,  or  forged  Bank-notes, 
is  unknown  in  Paris,  while  in  London  they  are  often  in  cir- 
culation. In  London,  if  you  give  a  merchant  a  piece  of 
gold  or  silver,  he  has  to  examine  it.  Third. — The  commission 
of  murder  in  Paris,  when  compared  with  that  in  London 
is  very  rare;  especially  now,  since  the  English  Government 
have  permitted  convicts^,  and  such  as  have  been  deported  to 
return  to  their  country,  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  (  of 
exile  ).  Fourth. — The  breaking  into  houses  and  shops,  pick- 
pocketing, burglary  of  houses,  workshops  and  offices — especially 
of  Post  Offices — arer  in  the  same  ratio  as  murder.  Fifth. — 
The  accidents  which  happen  to  travellers  in  railway  trains 
are  numerous  in  England;  and  one  must  add  to  these  also 
the  accidents  which  take  place  in  the  streets  of  London,  through 
the  traffic  of  omnibuses,  carriages  and  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 
Sixth. — The  harm  which  comes  through  the  sale  of  poison, 
narcotics,  stinking  foods,  and  detestable  drinks  is,  indeed, 
one  of  God's  curses  in  X.ondon;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the 
permission  granted  to  chemists  and  druggists  to  sell  medicines 
without  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  Again,  the  sale  of 
keys  to  all  for  any  purpose.  In  Paris,  the  Inspectors  are 
authorised  to  fix  the  prices  of  different  articles  (  of  food  ), 
and  to  test,  without  warning,  milk,  wine,  flour,  meat,  fish,  and 
other  similar  articles  of  the  shopkeepers.  If  they  find  the 
aforesaid  articles  adulterated  or  bad,  they  fine  the  sellers,  and 
publish  their  names  in  the  newspapers.  The  sale  of  unripe 
fruit  is  also  forbidden.  In  London,  all  this  is  left  to  the  option 
of  the  tradespeople,  and,  consequently,  you  will  hardly  find 
anything  pure.  Even  the  price  of  a  coffin  in  Paris  is  fixed 
by  the  Senate,  the  lowest  being  5  francs  and  the  highest  284 
3368  francs.  Seventh. — The  appointments  of  meritorious  per- 
sons to  high  posts.  The  French  Government  but  rarely 
appoints  an  unqualified  person  to    an  office  ;    whereas,    with 


I  lit.  the  outcasts. 
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the  English,  appointments    are    made    either    by    partiality, 
favouritism  or  by  giving  them  to  the   highest  bidder^.     The 
last    is    prevalent    in    offices    and    posts  in    the  army.     The 
people  cherish  a  hope  of  reforming  this  abuse,  and  the  press 
continually  condemns  it,    and  urges^  the    Executive  Officers 
of  Government  to  root  it  out.     Eighth. — Organization  by  the 
Police  at  theatres,  balls,  and  railway  stations,     where    people 
( are  wont  to  )  crowd.     In  most  of  these   places    in  London, 
there  may  be  no  policeman,    or,    ( if  there    isj )  he    may    be 
out  of  sight^,    and,  consequently,  you  will  see    people  push- 
ing one  another  when  they  enter  the  theatre.     I    have  more 
than  once  seen  in  the  crowd  women  fainting,  and,  on    more 
than  one  occasion,  a  number  of  children  dying.     There    are 
people  who  joke,  and    others    who    laugh,    and,    inside    the 
theatre,  you  will  see  the  lower  class  people  whistle  and  shout, 
without  there  being  a  '  chucker-out'  to  prevent    them    from 
doing    so.     Now,    in    Paris,     no    such    place    is    without    a 
policeman.     You  will  see  people  in  theatre  listening  as  quietly 
as    if   they    were  in    church.     With     all    that,   the    English 
take  pride  in  saying  that  John     Bull    needs    no    policeman, 
because  he  is    well-trained    in    discipline.     Alas  !    yet    their 
lower  class  people  are  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures.  Ninth. — 
The  City  Council  undertake  the  sanitation,  amusement,     and 
comfort  of  the  public  which  include  the  organisation  of  hos- 
pitals, which  are  the  better  and  cleaner.     In  Paris  the  ceme- 
teries are  situated  only  outside  the  city,  but,  in  London,  the 
English  used  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  graveyards  of  chur- 
ches, and  this  custom  was  only  abolished    three    years    ago. 
As  to  the  '  Privies  '  i.  e.  the  places  where    a    person    retires 
for    making  water    and  for     answering  the  calls     of  nature, 
the    former    ( i.  e.     urinals )  are    very    few    in    London   and 
are  in    a    bad  condition,  and    the    latter    ( i.  e.,    closets )  are 
altogether  wanting.     As  to  the  cleaning  of    streets,  those    in 
London  are,  when  rains  falls,  extremely  muddy,  on  account  of 


I  lit.  by  putting  them  up  for  sale.     2  lit.   advises.     3    lit.    behind 
the  door. 
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the  large  number  of  pedestrians  ;  and  no  one  considers  this 
a  nuisance  or  objectionable.  There  are  benches  for  people 
to  rest  on  in  Paris,  and  whenever  a  pedestrian  feels  tired,  he 
finds  a  bench;  or  seat,  to  sit  on,  but,  in  London,  a  person 
cannot  sit  anywhere  but  in  his  own  house  or  in  a  coffee- 
house, and  the  latter  is  the  worst  place  to  sit  in.  As  to 
band-playing,  the  Military  in  Paris,  play  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  but  in  London  there  is  285 
nothing  of  this  sort.  In  London,  a  band  played  one  day, 
in  one  of  the  much  frequented  parks,  but  the  archbishop 
caused  it  to  be  stopped  by  asserting  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  teaching!  of  the  Bible.  Tenth. — There  are  shops  every- 
where in  Paris,  for  food,  drink  or  any  other  purpose  ;  but, 
in  London,  none  of  the  quarters  where  the  upper  class  and 
the  rich  live  have  any  shops.  These  people  send  their 
servants  to  markets  to  buy  what  they  require,  or  provisions  are 
brought  to  them  by  arrangement  from  the  keepers  of  restau- 
rants. Eleventh. — Permission  for  the  borrowing  of  books  from 
Royal  libraries  in  Paris.  Those  who  are  known  to  the  librarian 
can  borrow  a  book  to  study  at  their  homes,  and  thus 
derive  benefit  from  it ;  but  in  London  this  privilege  is  with- 
held. Twelfth. — The  facility  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing the  arts  and  professions.  As  to  the  former,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  schools,  their  excellent  management,  and 
their  cheapness  in  comparison  with  others,  even  the  English 
send  their  children  to  Paris  that  they  may  learn  there  what 
is  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  in  their  own  country.  With  • 
regard  to  the  latter,  if  a  father  wishes  his  son  to  learn  a  pro- 
fession here,  he  enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  professional 
man  that  the  son  be  apprenticed  to  him  for  three  years.  In 
the  first  year  the  father  gives  him  something  in  return  for  his 
teaching  ;  in  the  second  year  the  wOrk  of  the  lad  is  consi- 
dered return  for  his  teaching ;  in  the  third,  the  lad  begins 
to  earn  something  (  for  himself ),  while,  in  London,  an 
apprentice  has  to  remain  with  his  master  for  seven  years,  his 

1  lit.  text. 
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expenses  all  the  time  telling  heavily  on  his  father.  Thirteenth. — 
I  have  previously  explained  that  British  naturalization^  is  value- 
less except  for  buying  property.  There  are  other  matters  besides 
these  which  one  sees  most  excellently  organized  in  Paris,  namely, 
the  system  of  delivering  postal  letters,  the  system  of  gas- 
lighting,  the  fixing  of  prices  of  food  and  drink,  and  such  organi- 
zation of  porters  as  is  neglected  or   lost  sight  of  in  London. 

One  day,  as  I  was  homesick  and  brooding  over  my  loneliness 
and  the  difficulty  of  learning  a  foreign  language  in  middle  age, 
when  one's  youthful  aptitude^  had  passed  away,  the  Reverend 
Gabriel  Jabarah  called  on  me.  From  his  cheerful  and 
franklooking  face  one  could  tell  that  he  was  of  a  kindly 
disposition;  for  a  cheerful  face  generally  betokens  a  kind  heart. 
He  said  to  me  after  a  friendly  chat^,  "  I  wish  to  go  to 
England.  Would  you  care  to  accompany  me,  for  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  language  and  the  customs  of  that  nation  ?  " 
286  Now,  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  going  to  Eng- 
land to  see  the  Exhibition  in  London.  It  was  called  in 
French  Exposition.  I  agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  we  set  out 
from  Paris  to  Calais  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  thence  to  Dover. 
That  day  we  were  asked  to  show  our  passports — a  proceeding 
due  to  the  large  number  of  visitors  to  England.  We  then 
went  on  to  London,  and  found  that  the  hire  of  lodgings  and  the 
price  of  food  and  drink  had  risen  to  double  that  which  I  had 
paid  ( in  previous  years ).  On  the  second  day  of  our  arrival 
there,  so  much  rain  and  snow  fell — which  is  never  the  case 
•  except  in  winter — that  we  imagined,  from  the  long  duration 
of  the  fall,    that  the  sun  must  be  dozing*. 

We  went  afterwards  to  the  Exhibition.  The  cause  of 
its  being  held  was  that  the  French  had  already  held  a  meeting 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  finest  products  of 
Science  and  Art.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  so  that  in 
185 1,  the  English  were  inspired  with  a  desire  to  imitate  them 

I  lit.  national  protection.  2  lit.  after  the  vigour  of  youth  and  aptitude 
to  learn  3  lit.  after  the  cups  of  familiar  conversation  had  been  handed 
round.    4  lit.  in  dotage. 
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in    building   a  place,  where  curiosities    and  marvels  from   all 
countries  could  be  brought  together. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  build  it  of  brick,  but  as  they 
intended  to  hold  it  for  only  a  short  time,  they  decided  to 
construct  it  of  glass.  They  estimated  that  the  cost  would 
amount  to  £  70,000,  if  it  was  going  to  be  removed  and 
utilised  (for  other  purposes),  otherwise  its  cost  would  have  been 
about  £  150,000.  More  than  100,000  English  people  volun-  • 
tarily  subscribed  for  its  erection.  It  was  begun  in  July  1850, 
and  opened  on  the  ist  of  May  185 1.  The  building  was  185 1 
feet  long,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  years  (  comme- 
morated ),  and  its  breadth  408  feet.  On  the  ist  of  May,  the 
Queen  and  her  Consort  opened  it.  Half  of  the  Exhibition 
was  devoted  to  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  goods;  the  other  ' 
half  to  those  of  other  countries.  Each  representative  of  a 
nation  was  allotted  a  section.  Great  care  was  exercised  in 
placing  the  cases  and  stalls  for  the  preservation  of  the  goods 
and  curios.  If  any  one  bought  a  thing  from  the  Exhibition 
he  was  not  allowed  to  take  it  away  until  after  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition.  3,000,  tons  of  iron  were  used  in  its  building; 
and  17  tons  of  glass  were  used  for  the  ceiling,  besides  (  the 
glass  for  )  1,500  windows.  After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
the  building  was  sold  for  £  70,000,  and  removed  to  Sydenham. 
In  order  to  organise  and  set  it  up  £  500,000  was  subscribed, 
then  the  latter  amount  was  increased  till  it  reached  £  1,000,000. 
About  6,400  workmen  were  employed  at  it. 

In  this  Exhibition  I  saw  the  Crown  jewels.  In  the 
collection  there  were  three  diamonds,  the  largest  of  them  being 
of  about  the  size  of  a  nut.  Its  value,  it  is  said,  amounts  to 
£  3,000,000.  In  the  Exhibition  there  was  also  a  casket  of  o^ 
the  jewellery  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  other 
beautiful  and  precious  things,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  before.  In  the  collection  was  a  fur  cloak  which  cost 
£  3,000,  and  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  There 
was  a  mirror  there,  the   largest   mirror    ever  made^.     It  was 

^  lit.  made  throughout  the  world. 
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the  Phcenicians  who  first  invented  in  the  year  13CXD  a  mirror 
such  as  is  now  seen.     Before  that  time  they    were    made  of 
copper.     Mirrors  were  not  known  in  England  before  the    year 
1673.     Look,  how    civilization    influences  (  the    people  ),  and 
how    God    makes  the    days    bring    about    changes^    among 
mankind.     In  the  Exhibition  was  a  machine  which,  in  a  single 
hour,  made,  gummed,  and  folded  2,800  envelopes.     There  was 
also  another  which  set  up  type  by  itself.     There  were  about 
170  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     In  this  place 
about    60,000    persons    assembled     every  day,     each    paying 
a  shilling.     Fridays  and  Saturdays  were  days  set  apart  for  the 
nobility  and  gentry.     One  of  the    large    buildings    that    was 
open  to    visitors    at    the    time    of   the    Exhibition    was  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.     It  is  a  house   splen- 
didly    built,    carpeted,    and    furnished,    containing    excellent 
pictures  and   wonderful  curiosities — so  much  so  that  even  the 
mantel-shelves  are  of  silver  instead  of  iron. 

This  Exhibition  not  only  benefited  the  English  by  showing 
them  foreign    goods    ( and    productions  )    but    also,    the   ill- 
bred  among    them    were,  to  some   extent,    benefited  by    the 
genial  society  of  foreigners,   and    their  obliging    manners    to 
one  another;  for  they  held,  before  this  time,  in  great  aversion 
the  beards  and  moustaches  of  foreigners.     I  then  went  to  the 
famous  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  saw  the  balloon.     It  is  a  globe, 
as  large  as    a  tent,    in    the    shape  of  a   pear,    made  of    silk 
painted  with  a  kind  of  varnish.     It  is  filled  with  gas,  and  the 
process  is  as  follows  : — They  place  a  skin  bag  at  the  bottom 
of  the  balloon,    and    connect    the    former    by  an  iron    pipe, 
through  which  gas  is  led.     They  make  something  like  a  net- 
work for  the  balloon,  which  fits  all  round  it,  and  to  this  they 
suspend  heavy  sandbags.     When  a  portion  of  the  balloon  is 
filled  with  gas,  they  drop  the  bags  so  that    the  balloon    may 
rise.     When  it  is  completely    full,  they    bind  th^    mouth    of 
the  balloon  at  the  bottom,    and    tie  to  it    something    like    a 
wooden  car^  or  a  car  of  some    other    fashion,  in  order    that 

I   lit.  alternate.     2  lit.  a  coffin. 
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the  person  who  takes  charge  of  the  balloon,  and  anyone  who 
wishes  to  travel  with  him,  may  sit  in  it.  They  then  remove 
the  bags,  and  set  the  balloon  free.  It  shoots  upwards  with  its 
director  sitting  under  it.  Sometimes  several  hours  are  re- 
quired for  filling  it.  When  its  director  wishes  to  bring  it 
down,  he  does  so  by  means  of  two  ropes  attached  to  it,  which 
serve  as  reins,  and  he  can  make  it  descend  wherever  he  likes, 
unless,  indeed,  the  wind  is  violent,  when  it  prevails  over  the 
balloon,  and  may  perhaps  throw  it  out  of  its  course;  but,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  make  an  ascent  except  on  calm  days.  288 

There  appeared  in  Paris  one  who  claimed  that    he    was 
able  to  make  a  wooden  balloon  in  the  form  of  a  ship  which, 
consequently,  would  be  safer,  and  which    would    carry    more 
men.     After  he  had  undertaken  it  and  fitted  up  the  wooden 
( framework ),  Government  would  not  permit  him  to  carry   it 
out  effectually  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  fearing  lest  it    should 
fall  on  men  and  endanger  their  lives.     As  there  was  no   gas 
except  at  the  starting  place-*-,  his    experiment    was  a  failure. 
Having  seen  this  balloon,  it  was  evident  to  me  and  to  others 
that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  rise    with  gas,    owing  to    its 
being  long  and  bulky;  but  as  its  inventor  had  a  glib  tongue    • 
he  proved    to  his    audience  the    possibility  of  its    rising.     I 
think  that  he  recovered  from  the  spectators  all  that  he    had 
expended  in  building  the  ship.     As  to  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  gas  into  the  pipe  of  the  balloon  and  to  pipes  which 
convey  gas  for    lighting  the    cities,  it  is    done  as  follows  : — 
Coal  is  burnt  in  a  special   furnace   to  which    iron    pipes    are 
attached  and  connected  with  houses  and  shops.     The  coal  gas 
is  confined  in  these  pipes,  and  if  you  bring  a  light    close    to 
its  head,  it  blazes  and  remains  burning  thus,  until    it  is    ex- 
tinguished.    Its  light  is    brighter    than    that  of  oil,    naphtha 
lamps,  or  candles.     It  gives  forth  no  smoke  but    the*  light  is 
strong  and  injurious  to  the  eyes.     I  have  seen  that  the    gas 
of  Paris  is    clearer    and    whiter    than    that   of   London,    and 
that  may  be  due  to  the  former  having  a  clearer  atmosphere. 
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It  struck  me  that  I  should  ask  the   Home    Secretary  in 
London  for   a    certificate    of  naturalization,    because    I    had 
lived  in  Malta  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in    England  for  a 
few  years.     I  wrote  him  a  petition  and  the  answer   came  in- 
forming me  that  I  should  (have  to)  entrust  one  of  the  lawyers 
with  the  affair,  as  no  legal  matter    can  be    properly    carried 
out  except  through  them,  just  as  the    transaction  of  an    im- 
portant commercial  business  can  only  be  properly  negotiated 
through  brokers.     What  I  had  personally  to  do  in  the  matter 
was  to  produce  to  the  lawyers  four  Englishmen  as  witnesses 
— men  of  substance^ — to  verify    my   statements,    and    this  I 
accordingly  did.     You  must  understand  that,  with  the  English, 
the  obtaining  of  this  kind  of  certificate  of  naturalization  doe§ 
not  depend,  on  the  number  of  years  a  stranger  has   lived    in 
their  country;  but  it  is  a  favour  on  the  part    of   its    granter. 
A  person  may  have  lived  twenty  years  in  their  country,  but 
if  he  be  not  of  good  behaviour  and  conduct,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  it.     Its  use,  however,  is  mainly  in  qualifying  its   holder  to 
purchase  property  such  as  dwelling  houses,  estates,  ships  and 
other  similar  property;  but  he  has  to  take  an    oath    that    he 
will  adopt  their  country  as  his  native  country.     If  he    adopts 
another  country  as  his  home,  then  the  Consul  who  is  residing 
23g     there  has  the  right  to  disown  him  (  as  a  subject). 

As  to  naturalization  in  France,  it  requires  (residence  for) 
ten  years  ;  but  it  becomes,  after  that,  a  naturalization  and  a 
protection  for  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  extending  to  every 
place  and  for  ever.  Now,  when  I  saw  that  the  lawyer  could 
not  obtain  my  Letters  of  Naturalization  at  once,  and  as  I  had  to 
return  to  Paris,  I  asked  him,  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society,  when  it  was  time  for  the  granting  of  my  request  ; 
and  I  requested  the  latter  to  send  the  certificate  to  me  in 
Paris.  I  set  out,  and,  after  some  days  an  intimation  arrived 
that  my  application  was  accepted,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  appear  in  person  and  take  the  oath.  I,  therefore, 
set  out  for  the  city  of  Havre,  and  reached  it  in  about  seven 

I  lit.  those  who  possessed  houses  and  property. 
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hours,  and  from  there  (I  proceeded)  to  Southampton.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  night,  as  a  tempest  had  arisen,  so  that  the 
ship  tossed  about  in  the  sea,  like  a  fish,  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  summer.  But  I  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to 
take  the  oath. 

Now  when  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  was  opened    on    the  . 
15th  of  May  1855,  ^  went  again  to  see  it.     It  was  a  magni- 
ficent building  of  stone,  but  not  so  large    as   the    Exhibition 
in  London,  and  it  did  not  contain  such  a   variety    of  things 
as  there  was  in  the  other  one;  but  the  French  by  their  skill, 
arranged  their  things    in  such  a  way  that    they    appeared  id 
the  eye  beautiful  and  excellent.     Besides  that,  the  people  were 
anxious  that  year  to  protect  themselves  from  the  devastations  and 
evils  of  war.  Of  the  25,000  persons,  who  exhibited  their  goods 
in  the  Exhibition,  10,000  were   foreigners.     I    saw   there   the 
jewellery  of  the  Queen,  which  surpasses    description.     I  then 
returned  to  London.     I  also  journeyed  twice  after  that  to  Paris 
and  then  returned.     This  return   of  mine  was    the  one    that 
completed  my  twentieth    visit  to    London;   and,    as    on    this 
occasion,  I  found  myself  to  be  a   sojourner    therein,  I    must 
give  a  complete  and  full    description    of  the    good  and    the 
evil  in  it.     Before  I  begin  to  describe  it,    you    should    know 
that  the  food  and  drink  that  cost  one  franc  in    Paris,    gene- 
rally cost  one  shilling  in  London;  and  that  the    cost  of   the 
journey  from  London    to  Paris    by  2nd   class    fare  does  not 
exceed  21  shillings,  whether  it  be  by  way  of  Havre,  Dieppe, ' 
Boulogne,  or  Calais,  and  it  is  performed  in  the  space   of    15 
hours,  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  steamer.     The  steamer  which 
runs  between  the  English  and  the  French  coasts  is  not  like 
that  which  runs  in  the  Mediterranean,  for    she  is    dirty    and 
seldom  is  a  bunk  to  be  found  in  her  to  sleep  in.     The  short-      200 
ness  of  the    distance    between    the    two    countries    is    more 
adapted  to  commerce  than  to  passenger  traffic;  and  the  shortest 
of  the  routes  is  the  one  which  goes  via  Dover  and  Calais.    It 
is  more  convenient  for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
of  London,  if  he  travels  from  Paris,  that  he  should    arrange 
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to  reach  London  in  the  day-time,  because  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  find,  a  place  to  lodge  in  at  night,  as  all  the 
shops  and  lodging-houses  are  closed  at  8  p.  m.  In  Paris, 
however,  you  will  not  fail  to  find  a  lodging-house  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place  you  may  wish. 
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An  Account  of  London. 

This  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  Thames. 
The  first  has  nothing  of  interest  to  the  sightseer,  as  it  con- 
tains houses,  streets  and  shops  only;  the  other  is  where  the 
aristocracy  live,  and  this  contains  many  wonderful  things  of 
which,  God  willing,  mention  will  be  made  to  you.  There  are 
a  number  of  bridges  over  the  river.  The  first  bridge  that 
a  visitor  to  London  sees,  is  the  one  called  *  London  Bridge.' 
It  is  928  feet  long,  is  built  of  solid  stone,  and  contains  five 
arches,  the  height  of  each  being  28  feet.  It  was  begun  in 
the  year  1825  and  was  opened  (for  traffic)  in  1831,  about 
two  million  pounds  being  expended  on  it.  On  the  bridge 
are  lanterns  for  illumination,  made  from  the  cannon  captured 
in  the  War  with  Spain.  The  bridge  is  incessantly  crowded 
with  people,  horses,  omnibuses,  and  carts,  so  that  any 
pedestrian  who  wishes  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other 
exposes  himself  to  danger.  He  must  keep  to  one  side  of  the 
bridge.  Any  one  seeing  the  crowd  of  people  near  it,  and 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  country,  would 
think  that  the  people  were  preparing  to  go  to  war,  because 
about  twenty  vehicles  pass  by  him  every  minute,  including 
carriages,  omnibuses,  cabs  &c.  Close  to  the  bridge  is  a  very 
high  stone  column  and  a  marble  statue  of  King  William 
IV.  It  is  stated  that  sixty  thousand  land  conveyances  of 
different  kinds  arrive  at  the  city  every  day  by  about  fifty 
routes.  Of  these,  twelve  thousand  vehicles  pass  over  London 
Bridge  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours;  and,  if  you 
take  into  account  their  return,  this  will  work  out  at  a  thousand 
vehicles  an  hour. 
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The  second  is  called  *  South wark  Bridge.*  It  is  708  feet 
long,  and  has  three  arches  of  iron.  It  was  begun  in  181 5,  291 
and  opened  in  18 19,  the  cost  being  £  8,000  (?).  The  third  is 
called  *  Blackfriars  Bridge.'  It  was  begun  in  1760,  opened  in 
1770,  and  contains  nine  arches.  It  is  995  feet  long,  its  cost 
being  about  £  152,840.. 

The  fourth  is  *  Waterloo  Bridge  '  which  is  the  largest 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  was  begun  in  the  "year  181 1,  and 
opened  in  181 7,  the  cost  amounting  to  more  than  a  million 
pounds  besides  the  loan  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  pounds 
borrowed  from  the  State.  It  is  a  wonderful  construction,  be- 
ing entirely  built  of  granite^  and  containing  nine  arches,  the 
width  of  each  being  120  feet  and  the  height  35  feet,  and 
the  (total)  length  1380  feet.  Every  foot-passenger  has 
to  pay  a  penny  ( toll ),  and,  in  one  year,  the  total  amount 
collected  comes  to  £  4,676.  This  bridge  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  famous  battle 
of  Waterloo  took  place  in  181 5.  An  author  says  that  Napo- 
leon marched  against  the  English  with  seventy-one  thousand 
men,  in  the  hope  of  disconcerting  them  by  his  excessive 
numbers,  as  the  English  army  did  not  exceed  fifty-eight 
thousand  strong.  But  the  latter  stood  on  the  defensive,  re- 
pulsing the  enemy  from  9  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.  When  Napo- 
lean's  troops  saw  their  bravery  and  firmness,  they  began  to 
lose  heart.  Then  Blucher  joined  the  English  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  at  that  time  the  Duke  of  Willington 
gave  orders  to  advance  against^  the  French.  The  battle 
was  so  fierce  that^  the  English  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty 
officers,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  one  men 
killed,  and  436  officers,  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty  six  men  wounded.  But  the  losses  of  the  French  were 
greater,  and  that  day  Napolean  was  forced  to  retire  to  Paris 
to  raise  another  army;  but  the  Senate  did  not  allow  him  to 
do  so*,  because  four  armies  had  been    previously  annihilated 

I  lit.  marble.     2  lit.  open  fire  on.     3  lit,  the  fire  of  battle    blazed 
up  between  them  horribly.    4  lit,  did  not  agree  wifh  him. 
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under  him  so  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate. 

The  fifth  is  an  iron  bridge  called  *  The  Suspension  Bridge*, 

because  it  is  not  built    on    arches.     It  has    three    very    large 

openings,  and  is  the  highest  bridge  of  this  type  in  the  world. 

It  was  begun  in  1814,  and  opened  in  18 19.    The  iron  in    it 

weighs    5,508    tons.     The    sixth    is     *  Westminister    Bridge,* 

which  was  begun    in    1738,  and    completed   in    1750.     It    is 

1228  feet  long  and  44  feet  broad,  has  fifteen  arches,  and  the 

cost  amounted  to  £  389,500;  and,  when    they   began    build- 

292      ^^S  ^^»  ^^  engineers  considered  that  it  would  be   one  of  the 

best  bridges  in  the  world.     The  seventh  is  *  Vauxhall  Bridge', 

which  is  constructed  of  cast  iron,  and    was    begun   in    181 1, 

and  opened  in  18 16.     It  is  798  feet  long,  and  contains    nine 

arches.     The  eighth  is  *  Hammersmith  Bridge,  *  which  is  one 

hundred  and  eighty  two  feet  long.     There  are    many    others 

which  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  built  on  this  river,  or,  more 
correctly,  under  it,  is  the  passage "  which  is  known  as  the 
*  Thames  Tunnel '.  It  is  a  passage  under  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  is  1,300  feet  long.  The  project  was  devised  in  the  year 
1825.  It  was  afterwards  closed  owing  to  the  water  flooding 
it.  The  work  was  resumed  and  the  tunnel  was  opened  in 
1843.  Its  cost  amounted  to  £  614,000,  and  the  total  amount 
collected  for  it,  every  year,  from  sightseers  is  about  £  5,000. 
One  has  to  descend  to  it  by  about  100  iron  steps  ;  and  a 
penny  toll  is  paid  for  ( crossing )  it.  A  company  known  as 
'  The  Tunnel  Company '  originated  the  project ;  the  Arabic 
equivalent  for  a  tunnel  is  qabwy  sirb^  or  nafaq  ( a  hole ). 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  excavating  a  cubit  of  the  tunnel 
in  some  places,  was  one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
in  others,  £  120.  The  benefit  derived  from  this  project  is  that 
people  can  pass  through  it  from  one  part  of  London  to  the 
other.  It  supplies  the  place  of  a  bridge  and  I  have  been  to 
it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  I  found  no  one,  but  visi- 
.  tors  in  it.  It  is  said  that  its  real  object  is  to  commemorate 
the  honour  of  the  Government.    You    see   steamers    running 
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up  and  down  this  river,  filled  with  nnen  and  women,  like  the 
vehicles  and  carriages  in  the  streets ;  and,  when  passing  under 
the  arches,  they  bend  back  the  iron  funnels  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  ;  and,  when  they  have  passed  through,  they  replace 
the  funnels  so  that  they  again  look  as  if  they  were  one  piece. 
The  number  of  ships  engaged  in  this  river  traffic  amounted 
to  2,735  in  1850,  and  of  steamers  to  318,  and  these  employed 
35,000  men  and  boys.  In  the  year  1848,  42,145  ships  ar- 
rived in  the  Port  (  of  London  ),  and  the  dues  collected  from 
them  by  the  Custom-House  amounted  to  £  1,193,077.  The 
dues  for  cleaning  the  port  amounted  to  £  11,000. 

The  number  of  carriages,  large  and  small,  which  ply  in 
the  City  is  about  seven  thousand,  and  that  of  the  kind 
called  *  Hackney  carriages'  4,*35o.  On  the  large  ones,  which 
are  known  as  *  Omnibuses  ',  you  will  see  the  names  of  the 
streets  and  buildings  to  which  they  go  ;  and  the  name  'Bank' 
is  sure  to  be  written  on  them,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  all 
of  them  pass  by  it.  Each  omnibus  can  accommodate  twelve 
persons  inside,  and  nine  outside.  About  six  hundred  of  the  20^ 
omnibuses,  together  with  horses  and  their  necessary  equipment, 
were  purchased  by  a  company  for  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  so  each  of  them  cost  about  seven  hundred  pounds, 
Ttiey  are,  in  comparison  with  vehicles  of  Paris,  tiresome  in 
many  ways.  One  (of  the  drawbacks  )  is  that  there  is  nothing 
inside  to  which  one  can  hold  on.  The  moment  one  enters, 
the  driver  goes  on,  so  that  the  passenger  staggers  to  right 
and  left,  and  often  falls  on  some  of  the  persons  seated.  Often 
the  conductor^  hurries  up  and  bangs  the  door  on  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  passengers  ;  many  complaints  by  passengers  re- 
garding this  matter  have  often  been  made  to^  the  Judges. 
Some  passengers  have  received  damages^  while  others  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Another  ( drawback  )  is  that,  when  there 
are  two  stout  men  amongst  the  six  (  occupying  one  seat  ), 
the  seat  becomes  too  short  for  the  remainder,  as  it  can  hardly 
accommodate  the  (  fixed  )  number,  except  by    squeezing  and 

I  lit.  door-keeper.    2  lit.  reached.  3  lit,  blood-money  or  compensation. 
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over-crowding  ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occassion,  a  dispute, 
which  has  led  to  a  summons  before  a  Judge,  has  arisen 
between  the  drivers  and  the  stout  men,  the  former  refusing  to 
allow  the  latter  to  occupy  two  seats  and  pay  one  fare  for 
them.  But,  in  Paris,  there  is  a  partition  made  of  brass  bet- 
ween every  two  passengers,  so  that  the  occupant  of  one  seat 
can  hardly  touch  his  neighbour,  and  it  is  just  as  if  he  were 
sitting  on  a  chair  in  his  own  house. 

The  third  (  inconvenience  )  is  that  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  day  is  cold,  and  one  of  the  passengers  hurriedly 
opens  a  window,  without  asking  his  neighbour  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not ;  for,  generally,  every  man,  and  especially 
every  Englishman,  thinks  that  what  suits  him  must  suit 
everybody  else.  The  fourth  is  that  those  who  enter  an 
omnibus  do  not  pay  the  fare  at  the  time  of  entering,  as  is 
done  in  Paris,  but,  on  the  contrary  ( pay  )  at  the  time  of 
leaving,  so  the  one  who  leaves  pays  the  fare  to  the  conductor^, 
and  time  is  wasted  in  changing  money  and  in  alterca- 
tion. The  conductor  here — unlike  the  conductor  in  Paris — 
has  always  to  expose  his  head  to  the  rain  and  the  sun,  as 
he  has  no  covering  to  protect  him.  The  conductors  of  vehi- 
cles in  Paris  have  gold  braid  on  the  collars  of  their  uniforms, 
and  a  badge  of  metal  on  their  breasts  showing  their  occupa- 
tion. When  one  of  them  finds  a  vacant  place  near  the  door 
of  the  vehicle  he  sits  in  it  and  launches  into  discourse  with 
his  neighbour,  and  considers  himself,  without  exception,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  passengers.  There  are  two  other 
distinctions  between  the  London  and  Paris  omnibuses,  viz., 
the  Paris  ones  have  no  seats  on  their  tops,  and  all  their 
passengers  sit  inside,  and,  therefore  they  are  longer  and 
204  wider  than  the  London  ones.  They  are  more  troublesome 
for  the  horses,  but  as  the  French  are  given  to,  and  fond  of 
making  alterations  and  (  constant )  changes,  they  have  now 
begun  to  build  omnibuses  as  small  as  those  of  the  English, 
and  to  make  seats  on  the  tops. 

I  lit.  driver. 
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The  drivers  of  the  omnibuses  in  London  are  extortionate 
and  rude,  for  they  exact  from  the  strangers  more  than 
the  fare  fixed  for  them  by  the  State  ;  and,  as  \hey  know 
that  the  smallest  law  cases  must  be  decided  by  a  magistrate 
after  a  regular  trial  and  that  everyone  does  not  like  to  ap- 
pear in  a  court  of  justice,  they  try  their  utmost  to  cheat  a 
passenger,  arid  to  take  from  him  something  more  than  the 
legal  fare.  One  blameworthy  practice  also  is  that  they  sel- 
dom warn  foot-passengers,  before  they  are  on  them  ;  and, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  warn  them,  they  do  so  in  an 
abusive  manner.  But,  in  Paris,  the  drivers  have  an  Inspector 
in  every  street,  and  whenever  any  dispute  arises  between 
one  of  them  and  a  passenger,  it  is  decided  by  the  Inspector. 
When  you  enter  a  carriage,  the  driver  gives  you  a  ticket  on 
which  is  printed  the  number  of  his  carriage,  in  order  to  guide 
you  in  identifying  him,  if  necessary. 

The  fare  for  any  distance  in  Paris,  either  great  or  small 
IS  about  a  shilling,  and  there  is  no  difference  made  for  (vary- 
ing )  number  of  passengers,  (up  to  a  certain  limit  ).  But  in 
London  it  is  six  pence  for  every  mile  if  there  is  a  single 
passenger  ;  but  if  tho  journey  was,  for  instance,  two  miles 
and  the  driver  claimed  that  it  was  three,  then  nothing  but 
courage  and  violence  can  decide  the  matter  between  you  and 
him  :  if  he  sees  that  you  are  weaker  than  he,  he  will  make 
you  pay  for  three.  But  if  you  hire  by  the  hour,  the  fare 
for  one  hour's  drive  in  London  is  two  shillings,  while  in 
Paris,  the  fare  is  two  francs.  There  are,  in  Paris,  open  car- 
riages, resembling  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
sometimes  drawn  by  two  horses,  but,  in  London,  such  vehicles 
cannot  be  found.  One  strange  thing  is  that  the  carriages, 
the  fare  of  which,  in  London,  is  higher,  are  always  full  of 
passengers,  the  cheap  omnibuses  being  avoided. 

In  London  there  are  nine  companies  for     supplying  the 

inhabitants  of  the  town  and    the    suburbs    with    water,    and 

forty  six  million  gallons  of  water  are  furnished  daily  by  them. 

Out  of  this,  twenty  millions  are  from  the  river  Thames,  and 
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twenty-six  millions  from  the  New  Canal  and  other  sources. 
The  aquedi^t,  which  is  nine  feet  broad  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  has  a  current  of  about  two  miles  an  hour,  runs  parallel 
with  the  Canal.  The  drinking-water  of  all  the  people  ( of 
London  )  is  from  the  New  Canal  and  another  river  called 
the  Lea  ;  and  not  from  the  river  Thames.  The  length  of 
295  the  Canal,  which  has  been  recently  dug,  is  eighty-eight  miles; 
the  digging  operatiqps  were  completed  in  1620,  and  the 
name  of  the  constructor  of  this  Canal  is  Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 

A  writer  says  that  coaches  in  England  ran  so  slowly 
that  one  author  says  that  '  Parson  Adams,  in  spite  of  his 
being  flabby,  walked  quicker  than  the  coach',  for  it  often 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  jolted  badly.  Another  says  that  the 
English  had  no  omnibuses  before  1828.  A  man  named 
Shillibeer  came  to  them  from  France,  on  the  above  date,  and 
introduced  omnibuses  among  them.  Now  they  have  a  company, 
whose  income  is  half  a  million  pounds  a  year,  with  a 
capital  about  £  3,000,000;  and  the  number  of  licensed  omni- 
buses that  belong  to  it  is  3,000.  Every  omnibus  in  London 
requires  ten  horses  daily  for  reliefs  ;  and. the  fodder  for  each 
horse  costs  about  two   shillings  a  day. 

In  London  there  are  also  yd  companies  for  insurance 
against  fire,  ship-wreck,  death  etc  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a 
large  house,  a  large  shop,  or  any  other  valuable  thing  which 
is  not  insured.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done  :  when  a  person 
fears  for  his  house,  ship,  or  property,  on  account  of  fire  or 
theft,  he  goes  to  one  of  these  companies,  and  contracts  to 
pay  to  it  a  fixed  percentage  for  a  prescribed  period.  If  his 
property  is  destroyed,  the  company  pays  the  value.  As  for 
life  insurance,  it  is  done  thus. — A  person  contracts  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  every  year,  and,  when  he  dies,  the  company 
undertakes  to  provide  for  his  family.  For  every  age  there  is  a 
fixed  sum  ( to  be  paid  ) :  a  young  and  strong  person  who  may 
be  supposed  to  live  long  pays  less  than  one  advanced  in  age. 
Before  his  name  is  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Insurance 
Company,  a  doctor  examines  his  body,  to  find    out    whether 
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he  has  any  internal  disease  or  not.  If  it  is  found  that  he. 
has  a  disease,  he  is  either  rejected,  or  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  premium.  The  State  also  gets  a  certain  percentage 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  Company.  The  incorporation  of  any 
society,  or  the  execution  of  any  legal  transaction  is  not  valid 
in  England  without  a  payment  being  made  to  the  Exchequer. 

In  large  factories  and  firms,  iron  safes  are  used  for  the 
protection  of  property,  jewellery,  bank-notes,  and  other 
things.  An  author  says  that  no  fire  insurance  company  was 
formed  until  170  years  ago  ;  relief ^  used  to  be  collected  for 
anyone  who  suffered  from  fire,  until  the  Company  called 
*  The  Hand  in  Hand'  was  formed  in  1696.  Two  other  com- 
panies then  followed  its  example,  and,  when  their  enterprises 
turned  out  to  be  successful,  others  followed  suit  until  the 
number  in  the  Kingdom  now  reaches  74  companies.  In  1805,  1^ 

the  property  insured  against  accidents  by  fire  was  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  million  pounds,  and  in  1855 
it  amounted  to  £  927,000,000  ;  and  in  one  year  390  fires 
were  extinguished,  and  70  lives  saved.  There  are  88  Banking 
houses  in  London.  You  must  not  understand  from  the 
word  sairafi  (  banker )  used  here,  what  is  understood  by  it 
in  Eastern  countries.  You  might  think,  for  instance,  that  the 
banker  changes  a  sovereign  into  shillings,  and  takes  from 
you  a  commission  of  a  pice  or  two  ;  but  the  banker  here  is 
one  whom  the  rich  and  the  nobles  trust  with  their  money. 
They  give  or  take  interest  (  on  deposits  )  from  one  yearly. 
Each  of  these  bankers  has  a  number  of  clerks,  accountants, 
and  attendants  ;  and  his  working-place,  that  is,  his  office,  is 
thronged  by  crowds  of  people. 

There  are  innumerable  places  in  London  organized  for 
religious  and  charitable  objects  the  scope  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fathom.  A  certain  bishop  has  said  about  the  English — and  I 
think  it  was  Emerson  the  famous  American— that  they  are 
the  foremost  people    in    charitable  works;    and    I  think    that 

this  is  undoubtedly^  true  of  them;  and   here    I  will    describe 

— . '■ i<t 

'  Ut.  help  from  the  public.     2  lit.  without    hypocrisy. 
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to  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  extent  of  what  this  nation    does 
in  the  way  of  godly  and  charitable  work.     When    you    have 
heard  it,  you  can  decide  for  yourself  what    you  think    best^. 
I  say  that  in  London,  there  are  asylums  for  lunatics,    lepers, 
the  maimed,  the  sick,  the  injured 2,  the  crippled,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  and  the  blind;  (  institutes )  for  the  indigent  and  desti- 
tute, for  all  on  whom  any  distress  has  fallen,   for  those    who 
are  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  for    those  who  are    deprived 
of  their  livelihood,  for  such  old    men  as  are    weakened    with 
age,  for  orphans,  illegitimate  children,  castaways^  and  widows, 
for  the  guidance    of   those    who    have  gone    astray,    for    the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  for  kindness  to  animals;  besides  the 
places  of  instruction  and  worship  and    spreading  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  for  hundreds  of  similar  works. 

In  St.  Bartholemew's    Hospital    there    are  580  beds,  and 
from  it  medicines  &c  are  distributed  to  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons every  year;  and  of  these,  four  thousand  are    in-patients. 
There  are  530  beds  in  another  hospital   from  which  as  much 
medicine  &c  is    distributed  as    from  the    former.     There    are 
317  beds  in  St.  George's  Hospital  from  which     medicines  &c 
are   distributed    to    a    good    many    patients   and    those    who 
suffer  from  chronic  diseases.     There  are  six  others   like  them 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  wounds.     There  is    another 
Home  for  the  upbringing  of  the  illegitimate,    in  which  about 
400  boys  are  taken  care  of.     There  is  another  for    educating 
the  children  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Navy,  and  (another) 
for  the  children  of  Scotchmen;  and  there  is  another  Home — 
where     there     are     one     thousand    boys — for    educating    the 
children  of  soldiers.     There  are   innumerable  other  Homes  for 
orphans.     As  for  the  Humane    Society's    praiseworthy    works 
to  save  the  drowning,  it    employs   men    to    rescue    drowning 
persons  with  a  special  apparatus,  and  uses  its    utmost  endea- 
vours in  reviving  and  restoring  them;  and    it  liberally  rewards 
everyone  who    saves    a    human    being.     Similarly    there  is    a 
society  for  the  relief  of    those    who- have    suffered  from    fire. 

I  lit.  right.     2  lit,  wounded.  3  lit.  ship -wrecked  people. 
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In  Christ's  hospital  more  than  a  thousand  children  are 
brought  up;  and  likewise  a  smaller  number  in  others.  The 
author  of  the  book,  from  which  T  have  quoted,  says  that  the 
number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  as  far  as  Greenwich  which  is  twenty  minutes 
journey  from  London,  is  not  less  than  four  hundred  and 
ninety-one.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

12     General  Hospitals. 

50     Special  dispensaries  for  disease,  such  as  small  pox,  con- 
sumption and  similar  diseases. 

35     Public  dispensaries — these  are  places  from  which  medi- 
cines are  given. 

12     Societies  and  institutions  for  the  protection   of  life,  for 
education  and  discipline. 

18     Societies  for  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  serious  offences. 

14     Societies  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  in  distress  and 
poverty,  generally. 

12     Special  societies  similar  to  the  above. 

14     Societies  to  aid  the  artisan  and  the  industrial    class. 

II     Societies  for  the  relief  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb  and  the 
blind. 
103     Schools,  hospitals,  and  places  for  alms-giving  to  those 
weakened  with  age. 

16     Charitable  societies  which  give  general  supplies  of  food 
which  are  known  to  the  public  as  doles. 

74     Charitable  societies  particularly  formed  for  special  classes 
of  people. 

31     Hospitals  for  orphans  and  other  abandoned  children.' 

10     Places  for  education  and  instruction. 
4     Other  places  similar  to  the  above. 

40     Societies  for  schools,  religious  books,  for  the  support  of      208 
churches,  and  visiting  the  sick. 

35     Societies  for  the  distribution  of  Old  and    New    Testa- 
ments, and  (  employing  )  missionaries. 

The  cost    of    these    different    undertakings    amounts    to 
£  1,774,733  every  year,  of  which  more  than  a  million  pounds 
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is  collected  from  voluntary  subscriptions  for  charity^.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  total  amount,  distributed  to  the  poor  in 
England  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year  1849,  amounted  to 
two  hundred  million  pounds.  The  ( joint  )  income  from 
endowment  of  the  large  hospitals,  which  number  fourteen,  is 
£  109,687.  All  institutions  obtain  support  from  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort.  Notwithstanding  the  religious  and  charit- 
able works  that  these  societies  undertake  to  foster,  when  you 
see  the  poor  in  London,  you  are  led  to  think  that  there  is 
no  one  in  it  who  does  any  charitable  work,  for  you  see  women 
walking  bare-footed  on  snow,  with  shabby  clothes  through 
which  several  parts  of  their  bodies  are  exposed;  and  you  often 
see  them  picking  up  roots  from  the  streets,  and  refuse  of  food 
that  is  thrown  down  from  the  houses.  A  poor  man  here  is 
not  allowed  to  beg;  and  if  a  policeman  finds  a  person  stretching 
out  his  hand  (  for  alms  ),  he  takes  and  puts  him  in  the  lock- 
up; but  some  of  them  do  not  abstain  from  doing  so  at  night, 
when  they  know  that  the  policeman  cannot  see  them.  The 
women  mostly  do  this,  especially  the  Irish  women  who  run 
along  with  the  passers-by  and  importune  them  by  their 
appeals,  which  are  like  the  dunning  of  a  creditor.  When  one 
of  them  does  not  get  anything  from  the  passer-by,  she  curses 
him,  and  retires. 

Also,  it  is  not  permissible  for  anyone  to  practise  a  profes- 
sion for  which  he  is  not  qualified;  for  instance,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  while  he  is  ignorant  of  it;  or 
any  other  science  without  acquiring  knowledge  of  it  from 
another,  and  being  certified  by  his  professer  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  qualified  himself  in  it.  They  are,  however,  in  that 
respect,  less  strict  and  careful  than  the  French,  and  more 
liable  to  be  cheated  and  imposed  upon.  It  remains  for  me 
to  say  here  that  the  costumes  of  the  children  who  are  in 
charitable  schools  and  hospitals  in  this  city  are  the  worst 
possible;  for  the  pupils  who  are  in  the  Blue-Coat  School,  which 
is  the  most  famous  school,  wear  long  coats  of  this  colour  reaching 

I  lit.  volunteers  for  doing  acts  of  charity. 
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down  to  the  calfs  of  their  legs,  and  gird  themselves  with  the 
leather  belts  as  the  monks  do  in  our  country.  They  wear 
yellow  stockings,  and  their  heads  are  continually  bare,  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  Although  they  are  from  among  the 
children  of  the  middle  class,  yet  they  are  quite  different  from 
the  pupils  of  the  Parisian  Schools,  who  wear  uniforms  simi-  ggn 
lar  to  those  of  the  Military  officers  ;  and  you  would  consider 
each  of  them  to  be  an  officer  or  a  petty  officer.  It  is  said 
that  the  Navy  blue  was  formerly  peculiar  to  servants  and 
children  in  England.  None  of  the  upper  class  thought  it 
suitable  for  their  rank  until  the  officers  of  the  Navy  (started) 
wearing  it,  and  then  it  became  fashionable.  It  was  then 
adopted  by  the  Whigs  who  are  a  party  of  noblemen  among 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  now  it  has 
become  peculiar  to  the  privileged  class. 

The  author  of  Abjadiat-ul-Auqdt  (  the  Dictionary  of 
Dates  )  has  mentioned  a  Company  known  as  the  '  Bubble 
Company ',  saying,  "  For  the  benefit  of  this  association, 
money  has  been  collected  in  France  and  England  for  imagi- 
nary purposes,  by  all  illegal  means  possible.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  it  came  to  grief,  and  suffered  bankruptcy,  in- 
volving England,  at  the  time,  in  a  sum  amounting  to  three 
hundred  milliorl  pounds  ".  In  short,  there  are  many  institu- 
tions in  London,  both  for  good  and  evil  ;  but  all  important 
undertakings,  and  all  grand  works  done,  are  carried  out  by 
companies,  and  not  by  the  State,  unlike  the  Parisian  under- 
takings, to  which  a  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
oldest  association  for  trade  purposes  is  the  Company  called 
the  *  Steel  Yard  '  ;  it  was  formed  in  1232.  The  oldest  as- 
sociation for  religious  work  is  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge  ;  it  was  founded  in  1298.  In 
the  city  itself,  there  are  ninety-one  companies  carrying  on 
trade  and  commerce  of  different  kinds  ;  and  of  these,  twelve 
companies  are  designated  by  the  title  of  *  The  Honourable 
Company '. 

In  London  there  are    seven    thousand    policemen     who 
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patrol  the  City  by  turns  day  and  night.  In  every  street  there 
are  two  policemen,  one  at  each  end.  The  policemen  are  ex- 
tremely clean,  smart  and  well-turned  out.  The  policeman  is 
unarmed,  unlike  the  policeman  of  Paris.  He,  however, 
carries  in  his  hand  a  short  club  on  which  there  is  the  image 
of  a  crown.  If  any  law-breaker  resists  him,  he  uses  the  club 
to  make  him  submit;  after  which  resistance  is  impossible. 
He  carries  with  him  at  night  a  bull's-eye^  lantern.  If  he 
wishes  to  identify  a  person  from  a  distance,  he  turns  it  round 
so  that  the  light  falls  on  his  face,  and  then  he  sees  him  as 
if  he  were  beside  him.  A  policeman  is  not  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  smoking  while  performing  his  duty,  contrary  to  the 
Police  in  Marseilles  and  other  places,  or  to  seek  shelter  against 
rain  or  snow,  or  to  put  any  covering  on  his  head  to  protect 
himself  from  rain,  snow  or  the  sun. 

Some  of  these  policemen  disguise  themselves  like  ordinary 
people  so  that  they  may  not  be  known,  and  are  called  *  De- 
tectives '.  Each  of  these  is  bound  to  go  to  the  doors  of  houses 
300  and  shops  by  night,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  properly  locked 
or  not.  If  he  finds  one  of  them  unlocked  he  informs  the  owner 
about  it.  He  has  to  see  to  the  gas-lights  in  the  aforesaid 
places,  and  give  warning  about  their  being  put  out,  after  a 
certain  hour^.  It  is  his  duty  to  prevent  people  from  throw- 
ing dirty  water  and  other  rubbish  out  of  their  windows  ;  to 
facilitate  on  the  roads  the  passage  of  pedestrians,  drivers  and 
horsemen;  to  do  his  best  to  disperse  crowds,  to  stop  disputes 
in  streets,  and  to  remove  everything  offensive  to  decency  and 
morality.  He  is  not  (  allowed  )  to  enter  houses  except  when 
summoned  by  the  occupants;  but  he  may  enter  them  in  certain 
circumstances,  by  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  and  that  is 
when  searching  for  important  things.  If  anyone  asks  to  be 
shown  a  street  or  a  house,  he  should  do  his  best^  to  direct 
him  to  it  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  get  to  know  criminals  and 
bad  characters,  and  watch  them,  especially  when  two  or  three 
of  them  are  collected  together.    If,  for  instance,  any  one  wishes 

I  lit.  ribbed.     Z  lit.  when  the  time  is  over.     3  lit.  he  spares  no  pains, 
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to  buy  a  thing  from  a    shop  or  to  hire  a    carriage,  and  the 
owner  of  the  thing  refuses  to  sell  it,  or    (  the    owner    of  the 
carriage  refuses  )  to  let  it  out  on  hire  (  to  him  ),  the   police- 
man has  ( the  power  )    to  oblige  him   to  do  so,  without  any         * 
regard  to  favouritism. 

One  or  more  policemen  are  bound  to  be  present  in  all 
localities  which  are  frequently  visited  by  people  in  large  num- 
bers, as  a  precaution  against  the  outbreak  of  any  uproar  or 
quarrel.  In  Paris  a  policeman  takes  up  his  post  inside  a 
building,  but  in  London  he  stands  outside  or  in  the  porch 
of  a  building.  Sometimes  also  he  enters  it  to  have  a  look 
like  any  private  individual  ;  but  the  limit  (  of  his  authority  ) 
in  that  respect  is  known  to  the  visitors.  A  policeman  has 
also  to  stop  the  poor  from  begging  in  the  streets,  or  from 
lying  down  in  front  of  the  doors  of  houses  or  in  frequented 
places.  If  he  finds  a  child  who  has  lost  its  way  home,  he 
should  guide  it.  If  he  does  not  know  its  home,  he  takes  it 
to^  the  Police  Station,  and  writes  and  sends  its  name  and 
description  to  the  newspapers,  so  that  some  one  acquainted 
with  it  may  come  to  ( claim  it. ) 

If  one  of  the  residents  makes  a  complaint  to  him  about 
a  thief  or  a  trespasser,  he  has  to  pursue  the  thief  or  the 
trespasser  until  he  arrests  him.  When  he  finds  the  criminal, 
he  takes  him  off  quietly  to  the  Police  Station,  unless  he  is 
violent  in  which  case  he  calls  another  policeman  to  help  him. 
He  carries  with  him  a  whistle  which  he  blows  to  call  some 
one  (  belonging  to  the  Police  )  to  help  him.  He  has  also  to 
see  that  dogs  are  muzzled ^  especially  in  summer,  and  to 
prevent  (  unlicensed  )  people  from  carrying  arms  openly  or 
secretly.  He  has  also  to  prevent  cruelty^  to  or  overloading 
of  animals.  Every  one  of  them  has  to  keep  a  book  in  which 
are  entered  the  names  of  the  main  streets,  well-known  places,  -q. 
and  the  rate  of  the  carriage  fares  so  that  he  may  (be  able 
to  )  decide  between  any  two  disputants;  he  should  also  know 
the  distance  from  one  street  to  another. 

I  lit.  gives  him  refuge  in.     2  lit    chained,     3  lit.  molestation  or  injury. 
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Every  morning  the  Chief  of  Police  inspects  the  uniform 
of  his  subordinates  in  the  Police  Station,  and  whatever  else 
is  necessary  for  them  to  keep  clean.  If  he  finds  that  any 
of  them  has  neglected  to  clean  or  put  anything  right,  he 
fines  him  for  it.  On  Wednesday  there  is  a  general  inspection 
of  clothing.  The  pay  of  a  policeman  in  London  is  from 
sixteen  to  thirty-five  shillings  per  week.  Most  of  them  die 
from  diseases  of  the  chest,  (brought  on)  by  continual  stand- 
ing. They  are  a  most  useful  body  to  the  City  and  its  in- 
habitants. On  the  whole  the  London  Police  are  better  than 
the  Parisian  Police,  for  most  of  the  latter  are  farmers,  and 
are  extremely  rude  and  arrogant,  especially  those  who  wear 
the  Napoleonic  hats. 

In  London  there  are  three  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  These  cavalry  are  the  pick  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  are  exceedingly  handsome  and 
well  proportioned.  If  you  saw  any  one  of  them  you  would 
consider  him  to  be  a  Field-Marshal  in  the  Army.  They 
wear  pantaloons  of  white  buck  skin,  and  long  boots  which 
reach  above  their   knees. 

There  are  in  London  six  hundred  restaurants,  900  coffee- 
houses, and  18  play-houses  which  are  called  '  Theatres. 
The  largest  of  them  is  the  theatre  situated  in  the  *  Hay- 
market. '  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  biggest  theatre  in  the 
world.  Similar  to  it,  and  larger  than  it,  is  the  theatre  in 
Milan,  in  Italy,  called  La-Scala,  built  in  1790  after  the  design 
of  an  Austrian.  Afterwards,  in  181 8,  some  alterations 
were  made  in  it,  and  some  of  its  best  boxes^  were  let  for 
eight  thousand  pounds,  and  some  seats  in  the  pit  for  four 
thousand.  The  Royal  Italian  Opera  is  in  Covent  Garden. 
It  was  founded  \x\  1808,  and  opened  in  1809.  Large  sums 
of  money  were  required  for  its  construction  and  equipment, 
and  the  expenditure  incurred  on  the  hall  for  singing 
amounted  in  a  year  to  £  33,3f)9,48o;  on  the  ball-room,  £  8,105; 
and  on  the  hall  for  music,   £    10,048.    £    7000    were    spent 


i  lit.  highest  seals. 
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on  trtie  orchestra,  and  the  rent  for  one  year  amounted  to 
£  6,000.  A  French  actress  was  engaged  there  for  eight  months 
on  a  salary  of  £  12,500  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
receipts  every  night  amounted  to  £  845.  It  was  lately 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  oldest  theatre 
in  London  is  the  one  called  *  Drury  Lane  Theatre,'  but  the 
building  is  not  old,  for  it  was  burnt  down  twice  and  pulled  ^02 
down  once.  The  worst  theatre  is  one  called  the  '  Victoria 
Theatre,'  just  as  '  Victoria  Park '  is  the  worst  park,  and  the 
*  Victoria  Coffee-house '  the  worst  coffee-house. 

Most  of  these  play-houses  are  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  H.  M.  the  Queen,  and  then  the  rich  and  the  poor  can 
see  her,  her  Consort  and  her  children;  but,  generally,  when 
she  goes  to  any  theatre  the  people  compete  with  one  another 
to  go  there,  and,  consequently,  the  price  of  seats  rise  to  such 
an  extent  that  ( on  such  occasions  ),  only  well-to-do  persons 
( can  afford  to )  resort  to  them.  Sometimes  the  curtain  of 
the  place  in  which  she  is  seated,  is  drawn,  and  her  presence 
does  not  deter  the  actors  and  the  spectators  from  going  on 
as  usual.  Once  I  was  a  witness,  in  the  presence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Consort  and  children,  of  a  troop  of  actors  coming 
with  sticks  on  which  were  many  kinds  of  mean '  objects,  one 
of  which  being  a  pair  of  shoes.  One  must  understand  that 
the  theatrical  plays  are  drawn  from  two  sources,  viz,  history 
and  literature.  In  them  are  represented  past  events  and 
occurrences,  in  such  a  way  that  they  become,  as  it  were, 
actualities.  In  them  are  recited  beautiful  poems  and  eloquent 
odes;  moral  dialogues  are  carried  on  both  in  earnest  and  in 
jest,  which  should  remove  even  (the  weight  of)  sorrow  of  a 
bereaved  mother.  Whatever  is  uttered  therein  is  in  eloquent 
language  used  by  their  writers  of  learning  and  literary  renown. 
The  greatest  poets  of  Europe  have  composed  poetry  for  the 
theatre.  There  is  no  eloquent  orator  or  cultivated  person 
who  has  not  collected  some  of  these  dialogues. 

The  system  of  the  acting  consists  in  the  actors  assigning 
a  part  to  each  person  in  the  company.     To  one  who  is  tall, 
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loud-voiced  and  robust  is  assigned  the  part  of  a  brave,  blus- 
tering and  overbearing  person.     One  who  is  gentle  and  weak 
is  given  the  part  demanding  intercession,  flattery  and  coaxing; 
and  to  one  who  is  short  and  ugly  is  assigned  the  comic  and 
laughable  parts;  and  you  can  judge  the  rest  by  this.     If  you 
knew  the  amount  of  prose  or  verse  that  these  actors  have  to 
repeat  by  heart,  you  would    be  greatly    surprised;    for    each 
commits  to  menpory  many  stories  and  anecdotes,  so  that,  (if 
collected),  they  would  exceed  in  bulk    the  works  of    Alniut- 
nabbi    ( i.  e.  the  False  Prophet ).  Few  of  them  ever   stammer 
in  delivering  their  lines.     But    ( beside    the   scene  )    there  is 
concealed  a  person,  with  the  book  in  his  hand  out  of  which 
those  stories  are  learnt,  so  that  when  the  actor    forgets  any- 
thing, he  can  be  prompted.     This  happens    very    rarely.     It 
is  said  that  these    eloquent    persons    are  usually    unable    to 
find  words  to  express    themselves^  in    any  other    place    but 
the  theatre. 

In  these  places  there  are  appliances,  scenery  and  apparatus 
that    surprise    the     spectator,     because     where    a   variety    of 
events  and  occurrences  have  to  be  enacted  an   equal    variety 
of  appliances  become    necessary.     For    example,  if  it    is    in- 
3^3      tended  to   represent    what    happened    between    Samuel    and 
Harith,  the  son  of  Dhalim,   when    the    latter    asked    Samuel 
to  surrender  him  the  coats-of-mail  which    Imra-ul-Ols    had  ' 
deposited  with  him,  a   structure  resembling  a  fort  has  to    be 
erected  and  coats-of-mail,  swords,  and  two  actors  personating 
Imra-ul-Qis  and  Samuel  have  to    be    provided.     The   latter 
will  be  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a    person    who  keeps    to    his 
house,  and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  his  own  aflairs;  the    for- 
mer will  be  dressed  as  a  brave  warrior  bound  for  a  journey. 
The  person  representing  the  character  of  Imra-ul-Qis  begins 
to  address  the  other,  by  saying,  that  a  very  important  affair 
has  necessitated  a  change  of    residence  and    separation  from 
home  (and  family),  for  high  positions  cannot  be  attained,  save 
by  great  exertion,  by  running  the  risk  of  (losing)  one's  life,  and 

I  lit.  are  masters  of  silence. 
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the  renunciation  of  enjoyment  and  longings,  and  such  like  wise 
words,  reciting,  in  the  meantime,  verses,  and  punctuating  them 
with  sighs  in  the  middle  of  his  speech;  by  shaking  his  head, 
looking  sad  and  weary  until  he  finishes  his  speech,  the  people, 
meanwhile,  listening  without  a  sound  being  heard  from  anyone. 
He  then  brings  the  armour  and  arms,  and  hands  them  over  to 
Samuel,  who  takes  them  from  him.  After  they  have  said 
good-bye  to  each  other,  and  each  has  recited  verses  in  which 
he  blesses  his  friend  in  appropriate  words,  Samuel  enters  his 
fort,  and  the  curtain  drops.  After  a  while  it  is  raised  again. 
The  man  impersonating  Harith  comes  on  the  scene  in  a  rich 
dress  in  keeping  with  his  exalted  position,  accompanied  by 
an  army  and  retinue  fully  armed,  and  demands  the  armour 
from  Samuel,  threatening  and  defying  him,  and  quoting  verses 
which  show  his  commanding  ; power  and  influence  among 
his  contemporaries.  Samuel  answers  him  with  a  refusal  from 
his  fort,  and  recites  verses  showing  his  faith,  good  intention, 
and  self-respect.  Then  the  conversation  is  kept  up  between 
them  until  HSrith  despairs  of  taking  the  armour.  He  then 
has  recourse  to  Samuel's  son,  whom  he  seizes  and  causes  to 
be  slain  before  Samuel's  eyes.  Here  the  curtain  drops,  and 
after  a  while  Samuel  appears  with  the  armour  in  his  hands, 
and  takes  it  and  hands  it  over  to  the  relations  of  Imra-ul- 
Qis,  reciting  his  well-known  verses.  Here  the  act  ends. 
This  play  is  carried  on  for  more  than  an  hour  because  of 
the  aforesaid  dialogue  that  passes  through  it,  as  we  des- 
cribed; but  seeing  is  believing^. 

With  the  English  the  play  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
a  representation  of  what  is  pathetic,  viz.,  fighting  and  retribu- 
tion ;  and  this  they  call  *  Tragedy '.  The  second  is  the 
reverse  of  that,  and  is  called  *  Comedy  *.  Both  are  intended 
to  convey  a  moral  ;  but,  in  the  second,  there  are  plenty  of 
suggestions,  puns  and  plays  on  words.  The  English  language, 
I  ( venture  to )  think,  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
other    languages.     Though     the  languages    of  the     theatres 

I  i.e.  trust  more  to  eyes  than  to  ears. 
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m  the  various  countries  are  different  and  some  superior 
to  others,  yet  all  the  motions  and  gestures  are  the  same. 
The  Italians  are  the  most  famous  actors  amongst  the  Euro- 
peans, and,  this  perhaps  is  due  to  their  recitations  and  sing- 
ing, for  the  Italian  language  is  more  adapted  to  singing  than 
other  languages,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accompanied  by  many 
gestures.  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  the  first  to 
revive  the  taste  for  tragedy^.  They  used,  however,  to 
learn  the  songs^  by  heart,  as  is  the  custom  with  us  now. 
Then  the  French  followed  suit,  but,  in  those  days,  their 
throats  were  rough  and  coarse  like  their  minds.  Euripides* 
was  the  first  man  amongst  the  Greeks  who  composed  a  book 
on  this  art,  in  the  year  480  B.  C.  But  in  tragedies  and 
other  similar  plays,  and  in  quick  gestures  and  witty  sayings, 
the  superiority  rests  with  the  French,  the  English  coming 
next  to  them  ;  but  in  comedies  other  nations  imitate  the 
English,  and  this  is  due  to  the  great  scope  of  their  language. 
And  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that,  though  the  English 
countenance  appears  stern  and  reserved,  yet  their  language, 
as  a  rule,  is  more  adapted  to  jests  and  laughter  than  any 
other  European  language. 

There  are  Italians  who,  in  these  places,  compose  verses, 
or  rather  poems,  extempore  ;  one  of  the  audience  chooses  a 
word,  and  tells  the  actor  to  compose  verses  with  this  word 
as  a  rhyme,  which  he  does  without  a  pause.  I  heard  one 
Englishman  reciting  verses  which  he  alleged  he  had  extem- 
porised. He  described,  for  instance,  one  of  the  audience 
dressed  in  clothes  of  such  and  such  a  colour,  or  one  who 
had  a  stick  in  his  hand,  or  was  reclining  ;  but  on  the  truth 
being  ascertained,  it  was  found  that  h^  was  only  quoting  the 
words  of  another.  Extemporising  verses  is  an  easy  matter 
with  any  European  nation,  for  all  their  words  end  in  a  con- 
sonant which  is  frea  from  inflection,  and    there    is    no    great 

I  lit.  mode  of  tragedy.     2  lit.  musical  notes;  tunes. 
^NoTES. — Surely   wrong,  for    Euripides    read  Aristotle,  who  left     a 
short  treatise  on  *  Poetics. ' 
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difference  between  the  language  usually  spoken  by  the  aristoc- 
racy and  that  used  in  literary  works.  It  is,  however,  said 
that  awe  of  the  audience  confuses^  the  poet  ;  but  to  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  appear  before  crowds  every  night,  it 
is  all  the  same  to  him  whether  their  number  is  great  or 
small.  His  case  is  like  that  of  the  swimmer  in  the  sea  :  it 
is  the  same  to  him  whether  the  sea  is  deep  or  shallow.  In 
any  case  they  are  vastly  superior  in  committing  to  memory 
a  good  deal  of  matter,  and  in  the  excellent  way  in  which 
thev  recite  it. 

Again,  as  a  spectator  can  learn  a  good  many  praiseworthy 
things,  generous  deeds,  eloquence,  and  fluency  of  speech  from 
these  scenes,  likewise,  those  who  attend  these  plays,  especially  305 
the  women,  can  learn  a  good  many  wiles  and  means  that 
lead  to  courtship,  or  a  change  of  husbands  for  lovers,  when 
they  see  such  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  husband  and  such 
ardour  on  the  part  of  a  lover  shown  in  the  play  before  their  eyes. 
Especially  does  the  assumption  of  conceit  and  pride  on  the 
part  of  the  actresses  against  men — for  verily  they  display  such 
gestures  and  qualities  as  inspire  every  woman  to  imitate 
them,  and  also  the  zeal  and  haughtiness  displayed  by  the 
actor — stimulate  every  woman  to  have  a  husband  or  lover  like 
him,  especially  when  they  wear  brocade  and  carry  swords, 
and  assume  authority 2.  Of  these  sights,  what  pleases  the 
woman  most  is  the  sight  of  men  fighting  with  swords  and 
other  similar  weapons,  or  avenging  themselves  on  those  who 
defame  their  wives.  Sometimes,  in  these  plays,  the  men 
wear  the  dress  of  women  and  the  latter  that  of  men  ;  and 
the  best  (dress)  in  which  a  woman  can  show  herself  off  is 
that  in  which  she  assumes  the  role  of  an  armed  warrior,  with 
a  helmet  on  her  head.  In  fact,  everything  that  is  worn  there 
by  the  women  becomes  them. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  these  actors  and 
actresses,  is  that  the  old  man     amongst    them    assumes    the 


I  lit  silences.     2  lit.  order  and  forbid. 
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character  of  the  youth  in  dress,  manners  and  words,  so  that 
one  cannot  but  think  him  a  youth  ;  and  the  youth  plays  the 
part  of  the  old  man,  so  that  one  takes  him  for  a  care-worn 
decrepit  creature  When,  subsequently,  they  appear  you  can- 
not recognize  any  of  them  ;  besides,  they  even  change  their 
voices,  tones,  complexions  and  hair,  and  assume  the  role  of 
a  hunch-back,  a  lame,  sick,  sleepy,  blind,  drunken,  weeping, 
laughing,  stupid  or  mad  individual.  They  pose  as  kings, 
judges,  learned  men,  doctors,  clergymen,  braggarts,  idiots,  and 
every  kind  of  person.  What  made  me  laugh  most  was  their 
imitation  of  yawning,  impersonating  a  nobleman  of  Paris  who 
came  to  London  and  thought  its  climate  unhealthy  ;  when- 
ever he  spoke  a  word,  he  yawned  and  pretended  to  be 
sleepy,  hinting  that  the  climate  of  the  country  weighed  heavily 
on  him,  and  that  all  Englishmen  were  disagreeable  and 
unsociable^. 

Whoever  sees  them  at  first  sight  may,  perhaps,  envy 
them,  and  long  to  be  in  their  company,  since  he  sees  them 
flirting  with  beautiful  women,  wearing  rich  clothes,  eating 
savoury  food  and  drinking  delicious  wines  on  the  stage  ;  but 
on  full  consideration  he  realizes  that  their  profession  is  the 
most  wretched,  because  the  actor  has  to  repeat  the  same  play 
many  nights  in  succession ;  and  so,  also,  has  the  singer  and 
the  reciter.  When  a  thing  is  too  often  repeated  it  loses  its 
306  charm^.  Sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  wear  thin  clothes  on 
cold  nights,  and  thick  clothes  in  summer  ;  and  especially  they 
themselves  know  that  they  are  mere  hirelings,  and  their  glit- 
tering appearance^  is  only  borrowed  plumes  ;  and  (  to  wear 
borrowed  feathers  )  is  (  considered  )  a  disgrace. 

Since  it  is  the  custom  for  the  play  to  begin  generally  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  end  after  eleven  o'clock,  most  of  their  plays 
are  lacking  in  point*  ;  if  they  had  shortened  the  time  and  im- 
proved the  play  it  would  have  been  better.  This  is  like  the 
adherence  of    some    of  their    authors  to    a    kind    of    writing 

I  lit.  had  austere  faces.  2  lit.  it  becomes  musty.  3  lit.  silk  brocade. 
4  lit.  deficient ;  foolish. 
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called  a  *  Novel  ',  which  consists  in  composing  a  work  in 
three  volumes.  They  chatter,  go  into  details,  and  introduce 
good  and  bad  characters^  into  them.  I  have,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  seen  a  woman  appear  in  ragged  clothes,  and 
then  wash  her  face,  and  comb  her  hair  ;  and  the  people  laugh 
immoderately  at  this.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  men  who 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  food  and  drink,  in 
order  that  they  may  go  to  see  these  plays;  and  they  do  not 
feel  tired  of  seeing  the  representation  of  one  incident  over 
and  over  again,  for,  in  fact,  half  of  their  plays  is  only  a  ridi- 
cule of  married  men.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  also  dislike 
in  their  plays,  viz.,  that  they  make  a  woman  with  weak  voice 
recite  poems  containing  bold  and  threatening  expressions; 
and  similarly  they  make  a  person  talk  to  himself,  and 
say,  for  instance,  when  a  lover  has  failed  in  his  devices  to  join 
his  beloved  one, "  What  am  I  to  do  now,  when  the  paths  of  hope 
have  been  stopped  for  me,  and  I  have  no  means  left,  but  this ; 
and  it  is  such  and  such  a  thing  "  ;  or  he  says,  "  I  will  not  take  a 
warm  bath  tonight  before  I  go  to  bed  ".  Also  I  do  not  think  it 
wise  for  a  woman,  for  instance,  to  appear  on  the  stage  to  play  on 
a  guitar  or  some  other  iftstrument  in  her  hand,  and  not  play  on 
it,  but  have  it  played  for  her  by  some  one,  well  up  in  the  art, 
underneath  the  stage  ;  she,  nevertheless,  moving  her  hands  on 
the  instrument,  trying  to  make  the  audience  imagine  that  the 
sound  comes  from  the  instrument  in    her  hand. 

I  wish  that  the  Arabs  had  followed  the  lines  of  the^ 
Greek  dialogues,  as  they  learnt  philosophy  from  them,  or 
that  they  had  composed  books  on  the  dialogues.  I  think 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  Arab  poets,  when  they  used  to 
recite    poems  to    one    another    at    'Ukadh*,    carried    on  the 

I  lit.  they  put  in  lean  and  fat.     2  lit.  copied  or  reproduced. 

■'^NoTE  — A  market-place  or  fair  held  in  pre-Islamic  times,  during 
the  month  of  Dhil-qa'adah,  in  the  desert  between  Nakhlah  and  Taif  near 
Mecca  for  about  20  days  or  one  month.  The  Arab  tribesmen  used  to 
congregate  there  to  sell  their  commodities  and  to  practise  and  recite 
poetry  in  public  each  striving  to  outdo  the  other  in  eloquence.  The  col- 
lection of  poems  called  A\~Mti'allaqdt'es-Sah''a  had  its  origin  here. 
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recitation?  in  a  way  which  caused  them  to  produce  great  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  their  audience,  because  the  recitations 
were  accompanied  by  motions  and  gestures.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  by  these  representations,  the  words  of  a  poet 
acquire  beauty  in  a  greater  degree  than  if  they  remained  in 
books,  or  were  recited  merely  as  recitations.  It  is  certain 
that  the  origin  of  theatres  amongst  the  Greeks  was  like  the 
gathering  of  the  Arabs  at  'Ukadh.  They  were  then  developed. 
207  Indeed,  all  sciences  and  arts  and  even  religions  themselves 
were,  at  the  outset,  crude. 

One  kind  of  play  is  that  which  is  called  '  pantomime  '. 
It  is  played  with  gestures  and  motions  without  dialogues. 
Men  and  women  only  play  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one 
laugh  and  be  merry;  and,  in  fact,  greater  talent^  and 
ingenuity  is  required  in  mute  gestures  than  in  mere  words; 
but  these  gestures  can  hardly  be  described^,  nor  is  there  any 
end  to  them.  The  best  of  these  comedies  was  the  one  that 
took  place  after  Christmas.  Its  description  is  that  two  or 
more  men  appear  wearing  comical  dresses,  others  wearing 
embroidered  ones  fitting  the  body  closely,  and  women  carrying 
in  their  hands  something  resembling  a  magician's  wand, 
and  dressed  in  dancing  costumes.  Whenever  a  woman  strikes 
the  wall  with  the  wand,  something  comes  out  of  it;  or  it 
is  split  open;  or,  when  she  strikes  a  box,  it  opens  and 
is  changed  into  another  form.  Once  a  large  cage  which 
contained  the  figures  of  two  cocks  was  brought  (  on  to 
the  stage ).  No  sooner  had  the  woman  struck  it  with 
her  wand  than  it  was  transformed  into  a  fine  and 
beautifully-decked  carriage,  in  which  she  drove  Some- 
times the  whole  house  with  its  ceiling,  walls,  and  furniture. 
Is  transformed  into  one  of  wonderfully  strong  build;  and  you 
will  sometimes  see  everything  it  contained  turning  round  and 
round,  moving,  or  going  up  into  the  sky  and  disappearing. 

The  best  play  that  I  saw  in  these  theatres,  after  I  had 
frequently  visited  them,  was  that  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of 

t    Yitf  roads;  modes.  3  lit.  fall  under  any  definition  or  description. 


the  country  of    Peru,  in    America,  and  the    gathering  of  its 
people  in    their  temple    called  *  The    Temple  of  the  Sun',  to 
pray  for  help  against  the  enemy.     They  made  an  orb  in  the 
direction  of  the  East  resembling    a  sun,    having  bright   rays 
of  h'ght,  and  placed  an  altar  before  it,  on  which  was  a  bright 
flame,  and  their  priest  stood  stirring  them  up  to  fight.     Then 
the  men  and  women,    of   whom    there    was    a    large    crow 
began    to    sing    a    rousing    chant;    so    that    the    house  was 
almost  shaken  by  their  shouts.     They  then  made  a  place  on 
which  the  light  of  the  moon  fell,  and    about  sixty    beautiful 
maidens  wearing  the  dress  of  warriors  and    with   crowns    on 
their  heads  entered  it.     They  seemed  to  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  moonlight.     They  then  made  a  date-palm    grow  in    the 
midst,  of  the  scene,  and,  soon  after  this,  one  (of  the  maidens) 
threw  on  the  top  of  the  tree  something    resembling  a    palm 
branch,  which  changed  into    ribbons.     Each    maiden    caught 
hold  of  a  ribbon,  and  they  began  to  dance    face  to  face  and 
back  to  back,  in  pairs,  singly,  and  in   every  (  possible  )  way, 
so  as  to  astonish  the   spectator. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  girls  once  made  their  appearance 
on  the  stage,  all  dressed  in  fine  dancing  costumes,  and, 
after  they  bad  danced  for  a  while,  the  curtain  dropped  and 
went  up  again,  and  there  appeared  a  splendid  temple  shining 
with  beautiful  bright  lights  of  various  colours.  Ten  girls 
stood  on  one  side,  and  ten  on  the  other,  dressed  in  fine  silk 
of  a  pink  colour.  The  heads  of  six  girls  appeared  over  the 
top  of  a  screen,  and  the  audience  clapped  their  hands  in 
wonder  and  applause.  Then  these  six  girls  ascended,  and 
another  row  of  twelve  girls  appeared  above  them,  dressed  in 
gold  brocade  studded  with  precious  stones;  and  the  audience 
became  more  astonished  ( than  ever  ).  When  the  ascent  was 
complete,  the  six  girls  were  seen  reclining,  each  pair  sat 
facing  the  other.  Then  three  girls  in  golden  robes  ascended, 
and  stood  between  the  two  lines,  with  bright  sceptres  in 
their  hands,  and  soon  after  this  the  lights  increased  in  variety 
of  colour    and    brilliance,    which    still    more    astonished    the 
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audience.  Then  three  other  girls  ascended,  and  stood  over  the 
second  row  with  bright  discs  in  their  hands.  Then  eight 
girls  were  let  down,  four  from  each  side,  and  they  revolved, 
suspended  in  the  bright  light^,  some  of  them  being  higher 
than  the  others.  Then  a  girl  ascended,  standing  on  some- 
thing resembling  a  dome  studded  with  jewels,  and  glittering 
as  though  it  were  a  chandelier  hung  from  the  ceiling.  She 
was  in  the  inside  of  the  temple,  and  a  sceptre  was  in  her 
hand,  and  she  was'  the  highest  of  all.  Her  clothes  shone  as 
brightly  as  the  lustre  of  the  dome.  On  the  wall  of  the 
temple  was  also  a  picture  of  two  women  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  girls,  and  the  spectators  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  women.  At  that  time  the  amazement  ( of 
the  audience  )  reached  its  climax,  and  the  pantomimists 
started  playing,  while  the  women  remained  as  they  were. 
Sometimes  women  and  trees  went  up  from  the  floor^  of  the 
stage  and  descended  from  the  ceiling,  and  made  all  the 
curtains  and  side  scenes  shake  of  their  own  accord;  and  they 
imitated  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  trees,  mountains,  fog, 
snow,  waters  and  all  created  and    artificial  things. 

On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  ship  on  the  sea,  or  some- 
thing like  the  sea,  and  then  the  waves  began  to  rise  and 
dash  against  one  another  until  they  rose  over  the  ship,  and 
the  ship  was  entirely  submerged.  They  raise  gilded  domes 
surrounded  by  glittering  lights  with  lightning  flashing  around 
them.  Then  the  domes  burst  open,  displaying  women's 
heads;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  heads  begin  to  descend,  and 
the  women  come  in  view,  and,  finally,  the  domes  entirely  dis- 
appear, and  the  women  now  appear  on  the  stage.  A  man 
dresses  up  like  a  cock,  and  a  woman  like  a  hen.  You  see 
some  one  transformed  into  a  peacock  walking  about,  and 
another  into  a  cow  moving  about,  and  also  into  other  beasts 
which  words  fail  me  to  describe.  Another  thing  which 
astonished  me  was  the  representation  of  a  wedding  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  India,  for  they   adorned  two    elephants,  one    of 

I  lit,  air.     2  lit,  bottom. 
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which  was   large,    and    the    other    small.     On    each    was    an 
ornamented  howdah.     The  king  entered  the  howdah    on    the 
large  elephant,  and  the  queen  that  on    the   other.     In    front 
of    the     two    elephants,     and    behind     them,     there    was    a 
numerous  crowd. 

Once  they  represented  a  married  couple  a  day  after  their 
marriage.  An  ill-tempered  man  married  a  woman  like  him- 
self in  temper,  each  knowing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  other. 
In  a  fit  of  anger  the  husband  upset  and  smashed  as  much 
of  the  household  furniture  as  he  could.  He  then  sent  for 
his  servant,  maltreated  and  teased  him.  In  the  same  way 
the  woman  went  on  knocking  about,  breaking  things,  and  ill- 
treating  her  maid.  Not  a  night  passed  without  their  having 
damaged  all  that  the  house  contained.  We  saw  leaves  of 
books  flying  about  in  the  air,  and  clothes  torn  off;  and  chairs 
and  tables  overturned.  On  another  occasion,  another  ill- 
tempered  man  was  served  with  a  dish  containing  food  which 
he  threw  down  on  to  the  stage,  and  where  the  dish  fell, 
there  appeared  the  head  of  a  man  out  of  a  trap-door  in  the 
stage.  You  must  understand  that  dancing  in  these  theatres  is 
different  from  the  usual  dances  at  balls,  for,  here  there  is 
much  more  agility,  art  and  balancing.  Sometimes  a  woman 
dances  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  for  several  minutes,  and  walks 
backwards  in  the  same  manner.  She  twists  and  contorts  her 
body  in  different  attitudes,  ( and  shows  her  skill  in  doing  so), 
almost  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  female  dancers  in  our 
country  do,  because  they  do  not  show  any  part  which  offends 
decency.  You  know  that  the  dancing  in  England  originated 
from  Italy,  in  the  year  1541. 

In  London  there  are  twenty-two  places  in  which  pictures 
of  countries,  cities  and  persons  can  be  seen  from  behind 
glass  ;  these  are  called  *  Panoramas  '.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  building  which  is  called  '  Colosseum  '.  One  goes  up 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  by  steps,  or  by  a  small  lift  decorated 
after  the  pattern  of  houses  in  China.  The  lift  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  two  (  persons  at  a  time ).  When  these 
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take  their  seats  in  it,  it  is  put  into  motion  from  below  by 
an  engine  resembling  the  steam  engine,  and  it  goes  upwards. 
When  a  person  reaches  the  dome  which  is  the  top  of  the 
building,  he  sees  a  panoramic  picture  of  London  or  Paris, 
with  all  the  buildings,  streets,  lights,  and  high  and  low  lands 
that  are  in  each,  so  that  he  is  led  to  believe  that  the  scene 
is  real.  It  appears  to  him  that  the  distance  between  him 
and  the  environs  of  the  city  is  as  great  as  the  distance 
actually  depicted.  He  also  sees  the  moon  moving,  the  stars 
shooting  and  twinkling,  the  snow  falling  gently,  and  hears 
the  peals  of  thunder,  and  other  things  which  astonish  him. 
One  of  the  noted  buildings  is  the  Polytechnic  School,  in 
which  the  properties  of  things  and  method  of  acquiring 
310  sciences  and  arts  are  taught.  One  of  the  largest  instruments 
in  it  is  a  large  bell,  by  means  of  which  people  go  down  into 
a  reservoir  (full)  of  water.  I  saw  people  dipping  their  fingers 
in  this,  and  taking  them  out  quickly,  because  it  had  the 
property  of  causing  an  electric  shock. 

The  largest  building  in  London,  or  rather  in  the  whole 
world,  is  the  Parliament  House.  Its  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  27th  of  April  1840,  and  it  took  twenty  years  to 
build.  Its  area  is  more  than  8  acres.  It  contains  11 80 
apartments,  19  halls  and  126  stairways.  It  cost  ;^  3,500,000. 
The  length  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  97  feet,  and  its  breadth 
45  feet,  and  its  height  the  same.  There  is  a  throne  in  it 
on  which  the  Queen  sits;  and  there  are  also  two  other  chairs, 
one  on  the  right  for  her  Consort,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
for  her  (  eldest )  son.  It  resembles  a  small  church,  but  has 
no  windows,  and  round  the  walls  is  glass  painted  with 
portraits  ,of  English  kings. 

The  height  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  45  feet,  and 
its  breadth  the  same,  and  its  length  62  feet.  It  opens  in  the 
month  of  February  and  closes  in  July.  The  period  for  which 
it  remains  open  is  6  months.  Before  starting  any  discussion 
or  the  consideration  of  any  public  affair,  a  prayer  is  offered; 
and   such    is    the    custom    with    the    English    before    every 
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important  undertaking,  especially  before  going  to  war.  When 
the  Queen  attends  at  the  time  of  opening  or  closing  the  House, 
one  of  the  statesmen  holding  a  high  position  presents  her 
with  an  address  while  kneeling  on  his  knees,  which  she 
takes  from  him  and  reads  aloud  to  make  known  its  import. 
Two  hours  before  she  makes  her  appearance,  the  under- 
ground passages  and  galleries  of  the  House  are  searched,  in 
pursuance  of  the  custom  handed  down  from  the  year  i6o$. 
This  arose  because  when  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
were  one  day  assembled,  at  a  time  when  the  Protestant 
religion  had  been  newly  established,  a  Catholic  attempted  to 
blow  up  the  House  and  its  members  with  gunpowder  which 
he  had  put  under  its  foundations.  One  of  those  (  about  to 
be  )  present  discovered  the  plot,  and  the  man's  plans  were 
frustrated.  The  Established  Church  of  England  has  pre- 
scribed an  appointed  prayer  for  that  day,  which  is  the  5th 
of  November.  On  that  day  the  common  people  go  out  with 
pictures  and  effigies  in  large  numbers  representing  that  man, 
the  Pope,  and  others  whom  the  English  consider  their 
enemies  ;  and,  after  they  have  gone  round  the  city  making 
an  uproar,  and  singing  loudly  they  burn  them  near  the  Tower 
of  London.     This  day  is  called  *  Guy  Fawkes'  day  *. 

The  House  is  divided,  into  two  divisions.  The  first  is 
called  the  *  House  of  Lords  *  and  the  second  the  *  House  of 
Commons  '.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  men 
of  high  position,  either  spiritual  or  temporal.  They  are  462 
in  number,  of  whom  26  are  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  28  Irish 
Peers  ;  and  whatever  is  decided  by  these  Lords,  is  not  revoked 
by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  in 
special  cases.  Each  of  them  has  the  right  to  plead  for  him- 
self when  a  case  is  brought  against  him,  and  to  show  those 
grounds  in  writing  which  he  considers  just.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  his  statement,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  simply  say, 
*  Upon  my  honour ';  but,  in  any  other  case,  he  has  to  take 
an  oath.  When  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
decide  about  any  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  before  the 
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House  of  Lords.  The  Queen  has  the  right  to  cancel  the 
orders  of  both  Houses  but  she  seldom  dares  to  do  so.  Each 
Minister  is  paid  £  5,000  a  year.  One  of  the  Dukes  gets 
£  1,000  a  day  from  his  estates.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
is  paid  £  8,000,  and  (is  given)  a'  house  to  live  in. 

The  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  amount  to  658, 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  constituents  of  the  52  counties 
in  England,  and  by*the  constituents  of  boroughs  and  Uni- 
versities. The  representative  of  a  county  must  have  an  income 
of  £  600  per  annum  from  his  estate,  and  that  of  the  city 
of  £  300.  The  object  of  this  is  that  they  may  be  able  to 
devote  their  leisure  •  hours  to  the  consideration  of  public 
affairs.  The  first  Parliament  known  to  the  English  was  held 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  in  1266.  In  the  year  1340  it  was 
divided  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  is  mentioned  above.  The  expenditure  of  Parliament 
amounts  to  about  £  162,230  per  annum,  of  which  £  75,954 
are  for  printing  expenses.  The  numbers  of  petitions  that  are 
presented  to  Parliament  amount  to  about  10,128,  and  the 
number  of  signatures  to  1,687,033. 

One  of  the  largest  buildings  in  London  is  the  '  British 
Museum  '.  It  is  a  place  in  which  there  are  curiosities, 
antiques  and  minerals  ;  and  is  called  *  British  Museum  '.  It  was 
built  between  the  years  1823  and  1851.  The  origin  of  its 
building  is  that  one  of  the  nobility  named  Hans  Sloane  died 
in  the  year  1753  and  gave  ;£"  20,000  for  the  purchase  of 
curiosities,  to  be  placed  in  a  special  place  for  exhibition.  The 
parliament  approved  of  this,  and  at  that  time  £  300,000  were 
collected  by  Order  of  the  House  for  building  the  Museum. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  it  contains  is  a  stone  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  sky  in  the  Province  of  Alsace,  when 
Emperor  MaximiHan  had  determined  to  make  war  on  the 
French.  It  was  preserved  in  the  Ensisheim  Church  till  the 
Q12  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Colmar  library.  It  weighs  270  English  pounds. 
The  Museum  contains  also  other  stones  that  fell  from  the  sky. 
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some  in  the  year  1790,  and  others  4  or  5  years  later.  It 
contains  all  (  kinds  of )  stuffed  animals,  figures,  images,  dresses 
of  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries,  their  musical  instru- 
ments and  furniture;  small  and  large  stuffed  birds,  lizards,  fish, 
shells,  bones,  horns,  skulls,  tusks  of  elephants,  eggs,  and 
animals  whose  species  had  become  extinct.  Among  these  is  a 
tortoise  brought  from  India,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
£  1,000.  There  is  another  section  in  it  for  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious stones  found  in  mines,  and  a  third  section  for  all  sorts 
of  ancient  gold  and  silver  coins.  I  saw  among  its  collection 
gold  coins  that  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Harun-ar-Rashid, 
having  Kufic  characters  on  them  ;  but  they  were  large  and 
much   worn. 

There  is  a  fourth  section  for  books,  the  number  of  which 
amounts  to  more  than  650,000  books.  If  you  take  them  into 
account,  according  to  volumes,  they  amount  to  more  than 
900,000  volumes  ;  and  the  number  of  books  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  books  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  but  less  than  the 
number  of  books  that  are  in  Paris  and  Munich.  These  books 
are  placed  on  shelves  which  would  extend  to  a  distance  of 
1 5  miles.  Among  these  books  are  those  belonging  to  English 
Kings,  which  they  have  presented  to  the  aforesaid  Museum. 
Some  of  them  are  -  books  bound  in  velvet  which  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I,  Charles  I  and  others  ;  also  books 
which  belonged  to  George  III,  numbering  80,000.  The  prin- 
cipal section  in  the  library  is  the  one  endowed  by  King 
George  IV.  Its  cost  amounted  to  £  130,000.  It  contains  an 
old  (  copy  of  the )  Old  Testament,  printed  in  Metz  in  the 
year  1455,  and  (  a  copy  of  the  )  fables  of  the  Sage  Aesop, 
printed  in  Milan  in  the  year  1480.  It  also  contains  the  first 
copy  printed  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  was  published 
in  Florence  in  1488  ;  and  a  copy  of  Virgil's  Poems  printed 
in  Venice  in  1501.  It  contains  two  book-cases,  the  value  of 
the  books  they  contain  being  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 
People  enter  this  library,  by  the  permission  of  its  Superin- 
tendent, for  study  and  reference,  and  the  permit  is  renewed 
55 
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every  six  months.  The  reader  is  not  allowed  to  copy  any 
book  entirely,  but  he  can  make  extracts  from  it;  nor  (  is  he 
allowed  )  to  take  one  away  with  him,  or  ask  for  two  books 
on  one  application  form.  The  number  of  readers  amounts  in 
one  year  to  70,000,  and  the  number  of  manuscripts  is  30,000; 
two  cupboards  (full)  of  these  latter  cost  only  ;^  250,000. 
3^3  Among  these  are  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  written  for 
Charlemagne,  and  the  prayer  book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
cover  of  which  is  decorated  with  needlework  done  by  her 
own  hands.     It  also  contains  317  books  in  the  Syriac  language. 

I  may  say  that  the  author  did  not  mention  the  number 
of  Arabic  books,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
his  country,  owing  to  the  want  of  interest  in  our  language; 
in  spite  of  the  (fact  that)  sciences  and  arts — never  recorded 
heretofore  in  any  other  Eastern  language — have  already  been 
recorded  in  Arabic.  When  I  went  to  this  place  for  study, 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  make  out  the  names  of  all  the 
Arabic  books,  since  most  of  them  are  written  in  the  Roman 
characters.  It  is  well-known  that  an  Arabic  name  cannot  be 
properly  transliterated  ( in  a  foreign  language  ).  This 
musuem  is  one  of  those  that  can  be  visited  free  of  charge  in 
London.  It  opens  three  days  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  1st  of  May.  Children  under  the  age  of  eight 
years  cannot  enter  it.  At  the  doors  stand  two  armed 
soldiers  to  guard  the  place.  Some  of  the  books  are  insured 
in  London  for  £  3,000.  A  copy  of  Boccaccio  was  sold  for 
£  2,260,  and  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  by  MacLeon  is  valued 
at  £  500  odd. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  Museum  known  as  the 
United  Services'  Museum,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1830 
and  which  contains  some  fine  curiosities.  Among  its  collections 
is  the  sword  which  the  famous  Cromwdl  used  to  wear, 
and  the  skeletons  of  the  horse  which  Napoleon  I,  rode  at 
the  battle  of  W^aterloo.  The  horse  is  called  *  Marengo  of 
the  Beard. '     It  also  contains  a  picture  of  that   battle,  and  a 
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board  from  the  bow  of  the  ship  in  which  Nelson  gained  his 
victory.  There  is  another  known  as  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  It  was  built  in  1835,  and  opened  in  185 1.  Its 
cost  amounted  to  £  30,000.  It  contains  precious  stones,  and 
varieties  of  other  stones  that  are  found  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and , apparatus  connected  with  this  science.  The 
third  is  known  as  the  Missionaries'  Museum.  It  contains  a 
great  many  articles  which  relate  to  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  famous  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  numerous 
other  articles  collected^  by  missionaries  from  countries  in 
which  they  have  travelled. 

The  fourth  is  known  as  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It 
was  built  in  1835,  and  its  cost  amounted  to  £  40,000.  It 
is  open  for  the  students  of  the  College,  and  for  those  who 
may  obtain  a  permit  from  any  of  them,  and  that  on  fixed 
days  of  the  week.  It  contains  23,000  specimens  of  stuffed 
bodies  and  of  limbs  and  joints.  It  also  contains  a  skeleton 
of  an  Irish  Giant  which  is  8  feet  high.  The  giant  was  22 
years  old  when  he  died  in  1783.  When  he  died  his  body 
was  measured  and  found  to  measure  eight  and  a  quarter 
feet.  It  also  contains  skeleton  of  a  dwarf  from  Sicily,  which 
is  20  inches  high.  One  of  the  noted  dwarfs  was  Philutas  of 
Kos  who,  when  he  went  out  in  childhood,  put  bullets  of 
lead  in  his  pocket,  for  fear  lest  the  wind  should  blow  him 
away.  He  was  also  noted  in  his  time  for  his  learning  and 
his  poetry.  Another  dwarf  is  called  Biyuos  of  Alexander. 
He  was  one  foot,  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  and  he  was 
also  famous  for  (his  knowledge  of)  logic  and  philosophy. 
There  is  a  skeleton  of  another  giant  from  Ireland  therein, 
the  length  of  which  is  8  feet,  seven  and  a  half  inches;  and' 
also  the  arms  of  the  skeleton  of  a  French  giant,  whose 
height  was  seven  feet,  four  inches.  There  is  also  the  skeleton 
of  an  elephant  brought  from  India  which  used  to  trouble  the 
people  because  he  was  suffering  from  a  disease,  which  neces- 
sitated his  being  shot.     When  they  decided  to    kill  him,    he 

I    lit.  imported. 
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was  made  to  kneel  down  at  the  command  of  his  keeper,  so 
that  he  could  be  shot  in  one  of  the  vital  parts;  but  he  did 
not  die  till  a  hundred  bullets  were  fired  into  him.  There  are 
also  skeletons  of  embryos  and  of  two  twin-sisters  whom 
their  mother  bore  when  she  was  seventeen  years  old,  without 
undergoing  the  pangs  of  childbirth;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
twin-sisters  still  remained  united.  There  is  also  a  model  of 
the  intestines  of  Napolean  showing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
which  killed  him. 

The  Soane  Museum  is  close  by,  and  was  built  in  1812. 
It  contains  twenty-four  rooms  in  which  there  are  images, 
pictures,  valuable  and  worthless  stones,  curiosities  and  books. 
Among  the  collection  of  images  is  one  of  the  Egyptian 
goddess  called  Isis,  the  price  of  which  was  £  2,000.  There 
is  a  jewelled  pistol  in  it  which  King  Peter  the  Great  took 
from  the  Commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
in  1696.  It  was  given  by  King  Alexander  to  Napolean  at 
the  time  of  the  armistice,  which  was  signed  at  Tilsit  in  the 
year  1807.  Napolean  took  it  with  him  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  then  gave  it  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  officers, 
and  at  last  it  was  brought   to  London. 

There  is  a  place  which  is  called  the  '  National  Gallery  '. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1824,  and  its  cost  amounted  to 
£  96,000.  It  is  inferior  to  similar  galleries  on  the  Continent. 
There  are  also  other  galleries,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  belonging 
to  the  Geographical  and  Architectural  societies,  and  to  societies 
for  mineral  researches  and  pictures,  and  to  debating  societies 
^15  and  others.  One  of  the  finest  buildings  is  the  Bank  (of  England). 
It  was  built  in  1694.  The  pay  of  the  Director  is  ^4,000  a 
year.  The  Manager  is  paid  £  3,000  and  there  are  twenty-four 
other  Sub-Directors,  each  of  whom  is  paid  £  2,000.  The 
number  of  employees  in  the  Bank  is  1,016,  of  whom  814  are 
clerks  with  annual  salaries  varying  from  ^  50  to  ;^  2,000.  The 
total  amount  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  Bank  officials,  is  £  190,000 
per  annum.  Every  bank-note  returned  to  the  Bank  is  des- 
troyed.    The  Government  debt  due  to  the  Bank  amounts  to 
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£  11,015,100.  Paper-money  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
£  14,000,000.  The  value  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation  ex- 
ceeds £  18,000,000  in  a  quarter.  There  are  bank-notes  of 
the  value  of  £  ipoo  ;  I  think  the  highest  French  note  is  not 
of  greater  denomination  than  a  thousand  francs.  There  are 
ingots  of  gold,  one  of  which  weighs  16  lbs,  and  its  value 
amounts  to  £  800.  There  are  a  number  of  scales,  among 
which  is  one  which  weighs  silver  ingots  from  50  fts.  to  80  lbs. 
There  is  another  which  weighs  in  every  minute  ;£"  33.  The 
scale  is  so  made  and  arranged  as  to  weigh  the  money  and 
throw  the  good  coin  into  one  box  and  the  bad  into  another. 
There  is  a  machine  for  printing  paper-money,  and  for  stamping 
the  numbers  on  them  from  i  to  100,000  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and    skill. 

Next  to  this  building  is  a  house  where  merchants  con- 
gregate. The  Queen  opened  it  in  1844,  and  its  cost  amounted 
to  £  180,000.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  statue  of  the  Queen, 
and  on  its  walls  are  specimens  of  the  tools  and  curiosities 
that  are  used  by  craftsmen  and  tradesmen.  In  front  of  it  is  a 
paved  square  which  contains  a  bronze  statue  of  Wellington 
seated  on  a  horse  on  a  marble  pedestal.  The  General  Post 
Office  was  built  between  the  years  1825  and  1829.  The  number 
of  its  employees  amounts  to  2,000,  and  the  number  of  those 
employed  in  the  suburbs  of  London  is  1,200.  The  number  of 
the  postal  centres  throughout  the  kingdom  is  1866,  and  of  these 
845  are  Head  Offices  and  the  rest  branches.  In  London  itself 
about  500,000  letters  are  posted  every  day.  Some  say  that 
the  letters  now  delivered  within  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
round  the  General  Post  Office  are  as  many  as  were  distributed 
from  there  in  olden  times  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  every  200  letters  one  is  returned  to  the 
sender,  by  reason  of  the  insufficient  address  of  the  addressee^. 
In  a  case  like  this,  the  letters  remain  in  deposit  in  the  Post 
Office.  It  was  Louis  XI,  King  of  France,  who  first  introduced  ^i5 
the  postal  system,    but    not    in    the    same    form    as    we    see 

I  lit.  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  of  the  residence  of  the  addressee. 
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nowadays.  The  letters  were  only  delivered  to  addressees  by 
the  hands  of  the  King's  Messenger  from  one  country  to  another. 
This  system  remained  unknown  to  other  kings  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  he  who  first  regulated  scales  and  measures.  He 
was  the  first  king  who  was  called  by  the  title  of  'His  Majesty*. 
The  first  person  who  invented  the  stamps  which  are  affixed  on 
letters   was  a  native  of  Sweden,  named  'Tricumber'  (?)  in  1822. 

In  London  theje  are  26  places  called  '  Clubs  '  where 
people  meet  and  assemble.  These  are  commodious  buildings 
in  which  rich  Englishmen  assemble  for  conversation,  social 
gatherings,  reading,  eating  and  drinking.  In  some  of  these 
300,  and  in  others  1000  and  more  members  assemble.  No 
one  can  join  any  of  these  clubs  without  an  introduction  from 
a  member  of  the  club.  The  entrance  fee  is  from  ;^  9  to 
£  32.  One  also  has  to  pay  an  annual  subscription  for  the 
expenses  of  the  servants,  furniture,  and  lights;  and  that 
subscription  varies  from  £  5  to  £  12.  They  have  all  been 
recently  established.  Ladies  cannot  join  a  club.  If  any 
member  of  these  clubs  is  pleased  with  a  stranger,  he  can  get 
him  admitted  in  the  dub  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him. 

In  London  there  are  many  large  churches,  the  oldest  of 
which  is  the  Westminister  Abbey.  It  was  originally  a  mon- 
astery belonging  to  the  Benedictine  monks.  It  was  built  in 
616,  and  since  then  it  has  been  added  to  and  repaired.  In 
this  Abbey  the  kings  of  England  and  their  queens  have  been 
crowned  from  the  reign  of  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor, 
to  Queen  Victoria.  I  sat  on  the  chair  on  which  the  kings  are 
crowned.  It  is  a  high,  ancient  chair,  upholstered  with  skins, 
like  the  chairs  of  churches  and  monasteries  of  olden  times, 
and  is  entirely  free  from  ornamentation.  Many  English  kings, 
nobles,  and  literary  men  are  buried  in  this  Abbey;  among 
others  are  King  Henry  III  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland. 
For  Congreeve,  the  poet,  they  built  a  tomb  which  cost 
£  10,000.     The  cost  was  defrayed  by  Henrietta,*  the  wife  of 

*N0TE. — This  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  original  text.     It    should 
be  Sarah,  the  ist  Duchess  of  Malborough. 
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the  Duke,  or,  ( in  other  words  )  the  Duchess  of  Malborough. 
It  also  contains  the  tomb   of  Sir    Isaac    Newton,    which  cost 
£  500,  and  another  for  Shakespeare.     Another  (  place  of  wor- 
ship )  is  St  Paul's  Cathedral  which  has  been  described  before. 
The  first  stone  of  its  foundation  was  laid  in   1675,    and    the 
last  in  the  year  17 10,  that  is  35  years  after,  in  the  time  of  a 
certain  bishop.     Its  cost  amounted  to  £  747,954-2^9,    which 
was  collected  by  taxes  levied  on  coal,  and  hence,  it  is    said, 
it  is  enveloped  in  black  as  we    see    it  now.     I    say,  on    the      317 
contrary,  that  all  the  houses  in  London  are  clad  in  this  way, 
even  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  in    spite    of  the    new 
wings    added    to    them,  causes    an    observer    to    think    that 
hundreds  of  years  have  passed  over  them. 

The  shape  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  like  that  of  a  Roman 
Cross.     It  is  500  feet  long  from  East  to  West,  and  100  feet 
broad.     Its    steeple    is  222    feet    high,    and  its  height    from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  Cross    is  404  feet.     The  number 
of  the  bars  of  the  railings  that  surround  it  is  2500,  the  cost 
of  which  apounted    \.o  ,£  11,202-0-6.     Its    circumference  is 
^  of  a  mile.     I  say  that  alj  the  squares,  gardens  and  parks 
in  London,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  enclosed  with 
iron  railings,  the  cost  of    which  may    probably    be   equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  city  !     The  inside    of  the  church  is  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble ;  its  ceiling  is   vaulted  and  has 
no  ornamentation.     It 'has  a  high  dome,  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  which  is  316  feet.     If  you  climb  to  the    top  of  it 
from  inside    the    church  you    reach  it    by    616  steps.     One 
peculiarity  about  this  dome  is  that  if  one  man  stands  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  another  stands  on  the  opposite  side  and  whispers 
to  him  something  by  putting  his   mouth  to    the  wall  of  the 
dome,  the  other  will   hear  him.     Inside  the  church  are  statues 
of  kings,  heroes,  and  other   distinguished  English  men.  Close 
to  these  are  the    statues    of  angels    in    the  form    of  women 
offering  garlands  to  them    as  a  sign   that    they    died  in  the 
work  of  God.     There  are  also  statues  of  women  with  prominent 
breasts.     It  has  four  doors,   one  on    each  side.     In    front  of 
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the  main  door,  there  are  twelve  pillars  on  the  base,  eight  on 
the  second  storey,  and  four  pillars  on  each  of  the  remaining 
ones.  It  has  two  domes  facing  each  other,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  chiming-clock.  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  they  hold^ 
a  musical  festival^  on  two  successive  days,  for  children,  the 
cost  of  which  amounts  to  £  300. 

Th's  church  is  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  churches  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  smaller  than  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  resembles  some  theatres,  in  that  it  opens  only  at 
a  fixed  hour  in  the  day.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  all  that 
it  contains,  except  on  payment  of  fees  amounting  to  about 
five  shillings.  The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  £  25,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
£  15,000.  The  Bishop  of  Paris  has  not  one-third  the  income 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  total  amount  spent  on  churches 
is  about  £  500,000.  The  income  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
£  15,000  a  year,  but  his  successor  will  have  only  £  10,000. 
The  income  of  the  remaining  Bishops  is  £  4,000  or  more. 
They  rank  as  the  Ministers  of  State,  for  the  annual  pay 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  £  4,500.  Again, 
as  these  pastors  of  the  people,  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  God  Almighty,  have  imitated  the  Ministers  and 
nobility  in  taking  their  livings  and  appointments,  they  have 
also  imitated  them  in  rank  and  position,  and  in  keeping  them- 
selves aloof  from  the  common  people,  for  it  is  more  difficult 
to  have  an  interview  with  an  English  Archbishop  than  to  see 
Prince  Albert,  the  Queen's  Consort.  I  was  once  obliged  to 
write  on  business  to  an  Archbishop.  The  answer  came  to  me 
on  a  piece  of  paper  about  the  size  of  half  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  he  addressed  me  in  the  third  person,  and  denied  in  it 
what  should  not  have  been  denied,  cautioning  me  against 
troubling  him  with  another  request.  But  is  he  to  be  blamed 
if  he  does  not  answer  people,  for  an  Archbishop,  whose  in- 
come is  £  25,000  a  year  is  not  bound  to  communicate  with 
one  who  does  not  possess  a  farthing^  for  every    pound    that 

'  lit.  prepare  a  place  in  the  church,  2  lit.  sing-song.  3  See  foot-note 
on  page  2  98. 
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enters  the  episcopal  treasury.  The  Revd.  Michael  Shahiat 
came  to  this  place,  and  wrote  three  letters,  viz.,  one  to  Prince 
Albert,  the  second  to  Lord  Palmerstone,  and  the  third  to  the 
Archbishop  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  answer  came  from  the 
first  two,  but  from  the  last  no  answer  came  either  in  the  negative 
or  in  the  affirmative.  I  swear  that  if  a  rich  Jew  from  Amsterdam 
had  gone  to  the  Archbishop  in  a  carriage  in  pomp,  he  would 
have  been  well  received,  and  honoured  greatly.  Would  that 
I  knew  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  one  who  said, 
"As  for  those  who  have  a  strong  desire  for  wealth,  they 
verily  fall  into  trouble  and  snares,  and  into  many  foolish 
injurious  lusts,  which  plunge  people  into  perdition  and  ruin, 
since  the  love  of  wealth  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  it  was  wealth 
which  one  nation  desired,  and  which  led  them  astray  from  the 
path  of  faith,  and  caused  them  to  be  smitten  by  many  mis- 
fortunes. As  for  you,  O  man !  eschew  these  things,  and 
prefer  piety,  fear  of  God,  faith,  and  love,  &c."  It  is  also 
said,  "  Since  we  have  food  and  clothing,  let  us  be  content 
with  them." 

Piety  with  contentment  is  certainly  a  great  blessing^,  but 
a  critic  might  often  say  here  that  the  church  nowadays  is 
not  like  the  church  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  since 
the  Christians  had  no  Establishment^  and  influence  at  that 
time;  but  now  (  certainly )  the  power  of  Christianity  is  due^ 
to  the  power  of  its  government.  The  Archbishops  must  now 
be  Members  of  Parliament,  and  visit  the  Ministers  and  receive 
visits  from  them,  give  entertainments  to  the  notables,  and 
incur  many  expenses.  In  these  circumstances  they  must 
have  large  income  to  draw  on  a  palace,  a  carriage,  servants, 
silver  vessels,  and  good  furniture.  I  say  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment Officials  visit  the  Archbishop  and  invite  him  to  an 
entertainment,  in  spite  of  his  economical  life,  or  rather  in  ^jq 
spite  of  his  self-denial,  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  his 
dignity  and  his  venerable  position  ;  but  if  he  be  put  to 
the     inconvenience     of    undergoing     expenses,     and     giving 

I  lit.  gain.     2  lit.  government.     3  lit.  traceable. 
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entertainments  &c.,  then  that  will  keep  him  from  performing  his 
duties,  such  as  paying  visits  to  his  parishioners,  and  enquir- 
ing into  their  circumstances,  which  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  bishop.  But  if  it  be  said  that  Church  affairs  are 
now  perfected  and  well  organized  so  that  there  is  no  need 
for  troubling  the  Archbishop,  or  the  Head  of  the  Bishops, 
to  supervise  and  attend  to  them,  then  I  say  that  it  is  an 
admission  on  their  part  that  they  are  not  required.  But 
I  should  not  interfere  in  such  matters  as  these,  for  every 
Church  has  its  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  since  their  leader 
has  mentioned  the  name  of  the  bishop,  then  there  must  exist 
the  person  thus  named.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  disgrace 
on  the  part  of  one  who  charges  others  with  anything,  to  be 
himself  steeped  in  it;  for  the  English  accuse  the  Eastern 
Church  of  self-conceit,  pride,  extravagance  and  cruelty, 
although  everyone  can  go  and  see  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch, 
which  is  undoubtedly^  far  superior  to  London  in  religion, 

*  The  India  Office ',    that  is,    the    '  House    of  the    East 

India  Company ',    is  also  one    of  the    largest    buildings.     It 

controls  the  affairs  of  India.     It  was  built  in  the  year  1799, 

and  in  the  year  1833    it  underwent    a  great    many  changes. 

At  that    time  an    Order  was    issued  by    Parliament    that  it 

should  remain    as  it  was.     It  contains  a  museum,    and  gold 

and  silver  idols  imported  from  that  country,  and  books,  arms, 

gold  coins  &c.     I  gleaned  from    some  books    that  the   East 

India  Company  was  established,  in  the  year  1600  for  trading 

in  that  country.     Then  it    combined    fighting    with    trading, 

and  turned  out  the  French  Company  in  the  year  1750,  until 

it  conquered  most   of  the  country.    Another  writer  says  that 

the  first  attempt  made  by  the  English  as  regards  India  was 

the  equipment  of  three  ships  in  1591;  but  only  one  of  them 

reached  India,  and,  after  voyaging  for  three  years,  the  captain 

returned  in    another  ship,    for  the  crew    deprived  him  of  his 

own.    On  his  return,  he  informed  the  people  of  what  he  had 

experienced  and    had  seen.     This  inspired   their  ambition  to 

i  lit.  it  is  no  secret. 
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send  other  merchant  vessels,  and  arrangements  to  that  effect 
were  made  in  the  year  1600;  and  they  collected  £  72,000, 
and  with  it  equipped  four  ships.  They  gained  their  object, 
and  kept  competing  and  trading  thus.  In  1698  another 
Company  was  formed;  but  it  was  then  amalgamated  with  the 
first,  and  the  two  became  one  Company  in  1702.  Again,  the 
India  House  was  built  in  1726,  and,  in  1799,  it  was  extended 
and  enlarged.  In  1784,  the  Office  of  the  India  Council  was 
established. 

Voltaire  says,  that  the  Brahmins  of  this  age  persisted, 
according  to  the  wrong  belief  of  their  ancestors,  in  inducing 
their  women  to  burn  themselves,  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands.  It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  people  who  do  not  think 
it  lawful  to  take  the  blood  of  a  human  being,  or  of  a  beast, 
should  consider  that  the  most  pious  act  is  to  burn  their 
women.  But  such  contradictory  actions  are  always  the  out- 
come of  superstitious  and  erroneous  ideas.  One  of  their  beliefs 
is  that  Brahma  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  descended  to  Earth 
and  took  several  wives.  When  he  died,  his  dearest  wife 
volunteered  to  burn  herself,  hoping  (by  so  doing)  to  join  him 
in  the  bliss  and  happiness  of  Heaven.  Since  that  time  this 
horrible  custom  has  been  in  vogue,  but  would  that  I  knew 
how  the  women  would  come  to  recognise  their  husbands, 
when  some  of  them  have  become  horses,  others  elephants 
or  owls.  How  will  it  be  possible  for  them  to  distinguish  the 
animal  into  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  has  entered. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  for  priests  ( to  recognize ),  since  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  in  their  opinion,  is  only  reserved  for 
the  common  people.  As  for  the  souls  of  the  upper  class,  as 
they  were  of  the  class  of  the  angels  who  rebelled,  they  must 
endeavour  to  become  pure  and  holy.  In  the  same  way,  the 
souls'  of  women  who  had  burned  themselves  are  blessed  with 
heavenly  pleasures  until  they  find  their  husbands  in  a  state 
of  purification  and  felicity. 

This  wicked  custom  has  been  associated  with  them  for 
4,000  years,   though  they  are  a  peaceful  nation,    and  do  not 
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venture  to  kill  even  a  locust;  but  they  cannot  force  a  widow 
to  burn  herself,  because  the  secret  of  the  Hindoo  religious 
law  is  that  a  woman  should  advance  towards  it  cheerfully; 
and  she  who  is  foremost  with  her  husband,  must  take  the 
lead  (and  prepare  herself)  for  Sati,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
one  next  to  her,  up  to  the  last.  It  is  related  that  seventeen 
women  entered  the  fire,  once  upon  a  time,  on  the  death  of 
the  husband  who  was  one  of  the  Rajahs.  After  the  conquest 
of  a  part  of  their  country  by  Moslems,  the  practice  of  this 
custom  decreased.  Then  it  decreased  again  by  the  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  them;  but  this  wicked  and  grievous  sight 
seldom  escaped  the  notice  of  any  of  the  Governors  of  Madras 
and  Pondicharry.  Mr.  Holweil  says  that  a  widow  whose 
age  did  not    exceed  19  years,    burnt  herself  in   the  presence 

^21  of  the  wife  of  Admiral  Russel.  The.  widow  was  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  had  three  children,  but  she   was  not  moved  by 

,  the  tears  of  those    who  wept    for  her,    and  did  not    comply 

with  their  requests.  The  aforesaid  lady  adjured  her  to  turn 
aside  from  what  she  had  resolved  upon,  in  pity  for  her 
children;  but  she  simply  said  that  God  who  had  created  them 
would  not  desert  them.  She  then  began  to  pile  up  the  wood 
with  her  own  hands,  and,  when  the  fire  blazed  up,  she  entered 
it,  and  so  was  burnt;  and  she  was  patient  and  firm. 

An  Englishman,  on  another  occasion,  saw  a  beautiful 
young  woman  going  towards  the  fire;  and,  when  it  was  about 
to  burn  her,  he  pulled  her  back  by  force,  and  in  that  he  was 
helped  by  some  of  his  friends.  He  then  took  her  to  his  own 
house  and  married  her.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos, 
was  tantamount  to  the  violation  of  their  sacred  rights.  But 
I  say,  why  should  not  men  burn  themselves  to  join  their 
wives;  and  why  should  this  lot  fall  on  the  timid  and  weaker 
sex  ?  Was  it  because  the  legend  does  not  state  that  a  man 
married  the  daughter  of  Brahma,  but  because  it  tells  that 
Brahma  married  an  Indian  woman  ?  Certainly,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Brahmins  used  to  burn  themselves,  but  they  did  so 
only  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  sufferings  of  tedious   old 
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age,  or  rather,  that  men  should  marvel  at  them,  or  perhaps 
( they  followed  the  example  of )  Galenus*  who  would  not 
come  close  to  a  fire,  unless  Alexander  were  looking  at  it.  If 
the  Brahminical  law  had  ordered  that  a  wife  should  not  burn 
herself,  except  with  one  of  the  old  women,  then  this  custom 
would  have  been  abolished  before  now. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Brahmins,  which  they  call  '  Sanskrit,'  say  that  it  is  a  most 
eloquent  language  and  has  a  wide  scope  of  expression,  and 
that  it  is  the  mother  of  the  Greek  language.  It  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  it  is  the  beauty  of  this  language  which 
has  smoothed  the  way  for  the  Brahmins,  so  that  they  have 
become  the  leaders  of  the  common  people  of  India;  for  th3 
people  of  Oriental  countries  are  always  slaves  of  eloquence 
and  rhetoric.  As  for  what  Voltaire  says,  that  they  are  a 
peaceful  nation  who  do  not  venture  to  kill  a  locust,  in  these 
later  days  nothing  has  happened  to  contradict  this;  though 
he  is  often  prepossessed  in  their  favour  and  that  of  the 
Chinese  also.  The  number  of  Moslems  in  India  is  said  to 
be  35,000,000,  or  even  more. 

The  writer  of  Abjadiah  says  that  the  first  man  who 
discovered  the  route  to  India  by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
Vasco  De  Gama,  in  1497.  After  the  government  of  Holland 
had  got  possession  of  it,  the  English  government  took  it; 
and  then  it  was  given  back.  Then  it  was  decided,  in  18 14, 
that  it  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  It 
is  mentioned,  in  the    History    of  Egypt,    that  at  the    end  of 

# 

the  year  920  A.  D.,  Europeans  from  Portugal  appeared  in  ^22 
India,  having  discovered  a  route  to  it  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  from  behind  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  at  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  They  penetrated  into  India,  and  their 
mischief  and  depredation  reached  the  peninsula  of  Arabia 
and  the  ports  of  Yemen  and  Jiddah.  When  the  Khedive^ 
heard  of  this,  he  fitted  out  against  them    fifty  galleys    under 

*NoTE. — Galenns  was  a  famous  Indian  philosopher  lived  in  Ihe  time 
of  Alexander,  the  Great,  i  lit.  king  of  Egypt. 
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Amir  Huseiti  Al-Kurdi  ( a  native  of  Kurdistan  ),  and  sent 
with  him  a  large  army  consisting  of  the  Turks  and  the 
Moors.  He  assigned  Jiddah  to  him  as  a  fief,  and  ordered 
him  to  fortify  it.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  army  to  India, 
at  the  end  of  921  A.  D.;  and  the  Europeans  fled  from  the 
ports  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

It  is  learnt,  from  a  recent  summary,  that  the  number  of 
English  officers  in  India  amounts  to  5249,  the  number  of 
English  and  other  European  soldiers  to  43,149,  and  the 
number  of  native  troops,  including  the  Police,  to  288,596. 
If  you  add  to  these  the  numbers  of  the  standing-armies, 
about  which  arrangements  have  been  made  between  the 
Native  (  States  )  and  the  Government,  the  number  amounts 
to  397,918.  On  the  whole,  for  every  English  soldier,  there 
are  15  Indian  soldiers.  Strange  to  say  that  the  members  of 
this  House,  who  rule  over  a  large  number  of  people,  countries 
and  armies,  do  not  take  the  precaution  to  post  a  single 
soldier  in  front  of  the  gate,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Government  Offices.  Had  it  been  in  Paris,  you  would  have 
seen  near  it  a  troop  of  soldiers  guarding  it  day  and  night. 

One  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  City  is  the  house  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  called  the  *  Mansion  House '  and 
was  built  in  the  year  1739,  and  its  cost  amounted  to 
£  yipoo.  Some  of  its  furniture  is  i(X),  and  some  60  years  old. 
This  officer  is  installed*  every  year  on  the  9th  November  by  a 
Council,  to  which  the  management  of  this  city  is  entrusted. 
On  the  day  of  his  installation  barriers  are  placed  in  the 
streets  to  prevent  vehicles  from  passing,  and  the  City  is  filled ' 
with  crowds  of  people  pressing  one  against  another.  None 
of  the  idle  people  remain,  but  go  to  see,  or  rather,  to  push 
into  the  crowd.  The  Lord  Mayor  comes  out  of  the  house 
called  the  *  Guildhall '  in  a  large  procession,  and  sits  in  a 
richly  gilt  coach  drawn  by  six  horses.  The  cost  of  the 
coach  was  originally  £   1,065;  every    year  £  100    are    spent 

*  Note. — Lord  Mayor's  election  takes  place  sometime  previous  to 
November  9th. 
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in  renovating  it.  The  Chief  Alderman  sits  with  him  in 
a  red  robe,  carrying  his  sword  and  emblems  of  office.  On 
that  day  the  City  Police  stand  along  the  road  to  keep  it  323 
clear  from  traffic,  and  many  ranks  march  in  procession,  some 
carrying  various  banners,  others  playing  musical  instruments, 
others  blowing  trumpets,  others,  again,  clad  in  armour,  after  • 
the  manner  of  the  Crusaders  of  old.  In  front  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  are  placed,  on  a  decorated  vehicle,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  products.  A  sailing  boat  is  drawn  by  six 
horses.  People  of  eminent  positions  and  of  high  offices,  and 
the  ex  Lord  Mayor  ride  in  his  company.  When  they  come 
to  a  certain  place  the  Ambassadors  of  Foreign  Powers,  the 
Ministers  of  State,  Lord  Justices,  the  Parliamentary,  members, 
and  other  eminent  persons  meet  ( and  congratulate )  him; 
when  he  returns  to  his  Mansion,  he  invites  those  noblemen 
to  a  magnificent  banquet  which  consists  of  2637  large  and 
small  dishes;  and  a  certain  dish  containing  sprats  i.  e.  a 
kind  of  small  fish,  is  invariably  placed  before  him,  as  a  sign 
that  he  is  Mayor  of  the  river  Thames,  which  is  more  revered 
by  the  English  than  is  the  river  Ganges  by  the  Hindoos. 

While  talking  about  the  banquet,  it  is  well  here  to  men- 
tion  what  I  found  written  in  papers  called  *  Notes  and 
Queries ',  that  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  boroughs  of 
England  ^ave  a  magnificent  entertainment  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1561,  and  invited  to  it  a  large 
number  of  notable  and  important  men  of  that  district.  The 
cost  amounted  to  £  2-1 3-1 1.  The  price  of  the  goose  in  it 
was  4d,  and  that  of  a  leg  of  mutton  3d;  and  so  also  was  the 
price  of  a  fowl,  and  12  eggs;  and  the  price  of  16  loaves  was 
4d;  of  a  barrel  of  ale  2s;  of  4  it)s.  of  sugar  2d;  and  of  ^  fruit 
and  almonds  /d,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

The  entertainments  given  by  the  citizens  are  exceedingly 
magnificent.  The  feast  is  served  in  plates  of  gold  and  cups 
of  silver.  The  annual  pay  of  the  Mayor  is  £  8,000;  but  he 
spends  more  than  this  amount  during  the  period  of  his  tenure 

■  ■!  '  I  ill  II  . 

I  lit,  elected. 
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of  office.  The  income  of  the  Corporatioa  is  £  156,000,  which 
is  derived  from  taxes  imposed  on  local  markets,  buildings,  and 
; :  brokers.  Those  citizens  who  possess  estates  and  buildings 
elect  the  members  of  this  Council.  The  peculiar  thing  about 
the  Lord  Mayor  is,  that  during  the  period  of  his  tenure,  he 
should  control  the  affairs  of  the  city  without  interference. 
King  George  IV  disputed  the  power  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
tried  to  abolish  the » same;  but,  as  we  have  mentioned  before, 
224  the  English  do  not  like  changing  old  customs,  and  hence 
the  conditions  remained  as  before.  If  the  death  of  a  King 
happens  during  his  office,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  to  sit  in  the 
Privy  Council,  and  affix  the  Seal  before  the  councillors.  He 
also  has  to  shut  the  gate  of  a  place  known  as  Temple  Bar, 
which  is  the  first  boundary  of  the  City,  in  the  face  of  the 
Queen  when  she  goes  to  the  City.  But  he  has  no  intention 
to  prevent  her  from  entering  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  intends 
to  let  her  enter  it,  in  pursuance  of  the  custom  which  is 
described  as  follows. — When  a  ruler  wishes  to  proceed  to  the 
city  he  arrives  at  that  gate,  and,  on  finding  it  shut,  a  man 
in  his  presence  blows  on  a  horn  and  another  knocks  at  the 
door,  and  then  a  short  conversation  ensues  between  him  and 
the  Lord  Mayor,  after  which  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  approaches  His  Sovereign  and  presents  him 
with  the  sword  of  the  City,  which  Uie  king  takes  from  him 
and  afterwards  returns.  He  then  enters  the  city  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  accompanying  him.  This  gate  is  the  first 
boundary  of  the  city,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1670.  Near  it 
are  the  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  I,  Charles 
I  and  Charles  II  ;  and  it  is  only  shut  on  the  above 
mentioned  day. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  sovereign  goes  to  the  City,  except 
on  such  occasions  as  when  he  goes  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
to  offer  thanks  to  God  for  victory  over  an  enemy,  or  to  open 
a  public  building,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  or  the  Bank,  or 
other  similar  places.  In  short,  the  administration  of  this  area 
which  is  called  the  City,   which    means    the    first    buildings. 
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shops,  and  factories  built  in  London,  is  entrusted  absolutely 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Councillors.  The  emblem  of  the 
City  is  the  sword  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George. 
Last  year  the  Lord  Mayor  was  a  Jew.  It  is  said  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  elected  this  year  had  been  a  soldier.  It  is  in* 
conceivable  why  (a  fresh)  Lord  Mayor  should  be  elected  1 
every  year  and  his  Councillors  maintained  to  an  unlimited 
period^.  Further  account  of  the  City  will  follow. 

The  Guildhall,  which  has  been  already  described,  is  the 
office  for  the  administration  of  civic  affairs.  It  contains  a 
signature  in  the  handwriting  of  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Councillors  for  £  147. 
Near  it  also  is  a  large  building  for  hall-marking  gold  and 
silver  articles.  There  is  also  the  goblet  from  which  Queen  325 
Elizabeth  drank,  at  the  time  of  her   coronation. 

The  fort,  which  is  called  ^  The  Tower  of  London  *,  is  the 
largest  tower  in  England*.  It  is  a  fort  for  the  City,  a  resi- 
dence for  the  Sovereign  during  times  of  peace,  &c.,  and  a 
gaol  for  State  prisoners.  No  one  knows  (exactly)  when  it 
was  built,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  year 
1078.  It  contains  armour  and  arms  which  were  in  use  in 
olden  times,  and  also  valuable  guns,  among  them  being  a  gun 
captured  from  Napolean  I.,  who  had  taken  it  from  Malta. 
This  is  of  fine  workmanship.  Two  large  guns  were  taken 
from  the  Mahomedan  countries,  the  length  of  each  being  23 
spans.  It  contains  the  armour  of  James  I,  Henry  IV,  Ed- 
ward IV,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  others  ;  and  a  crown  called 
the  '  Crown  of  St.  Edward  ',  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II,  which  all  the  other  kings  inherited  after  him.  It 
is  the  same  crown  which  is  placed  by  the  Archbishop  (  of 
Canterbury )  on  the  head  of  the  Sovereign,  near  the  altar. 
There  is  also  a  new  crown  made  for  the  Queen.  It  is  like 
a  fez  of  red  plush  enclosed  by  a  silver  hoop  set  with  diamonds, 
and  weighs  if  ibs.     The  crown  has  an   uncut    ruby  which  is 

I  lit.  deposed.     2  lit.  as   long  a   period  as  God  wishes   i.  e.  to  an 
unlimited  period.     3  lit.  Britannia. 
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said  to  have  been  in  the  crown  of  Prince  Edward,  called  the 
<  Black  Prince '.  The  cost  of  the  crown  was  altogether 
£  111,900.  There  is  also  a  crown  of  gold  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  is  not  set  with  jewels,  and  another  for  the 
Prince  Consort,  set  with  diamonds,  pearls  and  other  jewels. 
There  is  a  mace  there  called  the  *  Mace  of  Justice ',  or  the 
♦Mace  of  the  Dove,*  for  there  is  (  an  image  of  )  a  dove  on  it. 
It  is  three  feet,  seven  inches  long,  and  is  made  of  gold  set 
with  diamonds,  &c.  There  is  another  for  the  Queen,  which 
has  a  Cross  on  it  of  wonderful  workmanship,  set  with  diamonds  ; 
and  a  third  called  the  King's  Mace,  on  which  is  an  apple 
set  with  rubies,  emeralds  and  diamonds.  This  is  2  feet,  9 
inches  long.  It  contains  a  golden  Cross  set  with  all  sorts  of 
jewels.  There  is  also  a  rod,  called  St.  Edward's  Rod,  made  of 
beaten  gold,  and  which  is  4  feet,  7  inches  long.  On  the  top 
of  it  is  a  ring  and  Cross  ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  piece  of 
Jesus  Christ's  Cross  in    the  ring. 

It  contains  also  Episcopal  and  Civil  swords  of  justice 
and  golden  stirrups,  to  be  used  on  the  day  of  coronation  of 
a  King  or  Queen  ;  and  a  vessel  for  holy  water,  in  the  shape 
of  an  eagle,  and  a  golden  spoon  for  Communion  on  the  day 
326  of  coronation  ;  and  a  gilt  silver  basin  for  use  on  the  day  of 
christening  an  heir  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  other  curiosities 
that  would  take  a  long  time  to  describe.  When  I  saw  this 
place,  my  guide  told  me  that  the  red  ruby  which  is  in  front 
of  the  Queen's  crown,  like  a  small  eggy  was  worth  £  50,000  ; 
the  cost  of  the  crown  was,  altogether,  a  million  pounds;  the 
value  of  the  other  two  crowns  was  two  millions  ;  and  God 
knows  best  !  The  custom  is  to  place  the  Queen's  crown  in 
this  fort,  to  take  it  out  when  occasion  demands  and  to 
return  it  afterwards.  In  the  year  1678  it  was  stolen  with  all 
the  other  jewels.  The  most  curious  thing  of  all  that  I  have 
to  mention  is  that  the  Royal  Tower  of  London  cannot  be 
seen,  except  on  payment  of  a  shilling. 

In  London  there  are  four  palaces    for  the  Sovereign,  of 
vrbich  the  greatest,  called  *  Buckingham  Palace  '    is  now  the 
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winter  residence  of  the  Queen.    In  its  stables  she  has  a  coach 
worth  about  £  8,000.     The  length  of  the  palace     garden    is 
345  feet.     Some  say  that  although    £    50,000    are    required 
for  its  upkeep  and  repair,  yet  it  is  not  fit  for  Royal  residence. 
An  arch  of  marble  was  built  there  at  a  cost   £    80,000,  but 
the  site  (selected)  is  not  in  keeping  with  such  a  costly  arch^. 
About  £  750,000  were  spent  on  this     palace    previously,  be- 
sides the  carpets  and    furniture    that    were    required    for    it. 
With  that  amount  of  money  a  magnificent  new  palace  might 
have  been  built,  which  would    have    been    better    than    this 
palace,  which  is  nothing  but  a  collection^  of  buildings  joined 
on  to  one  another.     In  addition  to    the    expenditure    of  the 
aforesaid  amount    on  the    arch,  a    large    additional    sum    of 
money  is  now  required  to  be  spent  ;  and    God    knows    how 
much  more  ?  About  £  10,000  were  spent  for  conveying  water 
to  the  palace  at  Windsor,  in  which  the  Queen  lives  in  sum-, 
mer,  and  which  is  at  a  distance  of  about  4  hours  from  London. 
£  6,500  were  again  spent   on  it  to  preserve  it  from  fire.     It 
is  ascertained  from  the   records    of  expenses    that,    between 
the  years  1825  ^^^  i^S^)  the  amount  of  expenditure  incurred 
on  this  palace  was    £  1,498,516.     If    you    add    this    to    the 
amount  that    is    now    necessary,    the    total    will    amount    to 
£  1,515,000,  besides  the  expenditure  incurred  on  the  parks  and 
trees  that  surround  it.     The  cost  of  the    furniture    amounted 
to  £  216,000,  and  that  of  the  curiosities   to    £    3,000.    The 
two  million  pounds    spent    on    two    palaces    are    objects    of 
ridicule  and  derision  to  all  Europeans.     It  is  said  that  every      327 
year  £  170,780  are  spent  on  repairing  the  palaces  and  Govern- 
ment buildings.     The  other  palace  is  called  St.  James'  Palace. 
It  was    originally    a    hospital    for    lepers,    and    it    afterwards 
became  an  abode  for  King  Henry  VIII.     From  it  the  royal 
decrees  are  now  issued.     It  is    built  of  brick,  and   needs  no 
description.^  The  rest  are  like  it. 

History  tells  us  that,  when  Henry    V  died,    his    widow, 


I  lit.  although  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  it  where  it  is.    2  lit,  jumble. 
3  lit.  it  is  of  no  avail;  it  is  unimportant. 
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Queen  Catherine,  loved  a  Welshman,  one  of  the  King's  body 
guards  called  Owen  Tudor,  whom  she  married  privately,  and 
who  is  the  paternal  ancestor  of  English  kings  after  him. 
She  died  in  the  year  1437.  The  eldest  of  his  sons  was  first 
called  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 

In  London  there  are  six  parks.  Tiie  largest  is  the  park 
called  *Hyde  Park,'  that  is,  '  The  Park  of  Pleasure  '.  It  is 
large  and  spacious,  and  its  area  is  387  acres.  At  one  end 
of  it  is  an  arch,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to.  £  17,069  ; 
while  at  the  other  end  of  it  is  another  on  which  £  8,000 
were  spent.  This  arch  was  at  first,  in  St.  James'  park,  but 
it  was  transferred  ;  and  the  cost  of  transference  amounted  to 
£  11,000.  In  this  park  you  will  see  the  upper  ten^  with 
their  best  carriages,  dresses,  and  attendants,  especially  from 
April  to  July  ;  and  most  of  the  nobles  live  there.  A 
Frenchman  says  of  it,  "  You  may  imagine  it  to  be  a  spacious 
plain  full  of  trees,  fountains,  fields,  and  meadows,  in  which  cattle 
and  sheep  freely  pasture  in  herds,  (  and  think  )  as  if  you  were 
in  the  lovely  county  of  Devonshire  "  ;  that  is  how  Hyde 
Park  ^  appears.  Then  there  is  St.  James'  Park.  It  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Queen's  Palace,  and,  although  from  its  situation 
and  description  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  the  resort  of  literary 
men,  and  notabilities,  yet  it  is  a  place  where  servants,  fellows 
of  the  lower  class,  and  children  resort.  Then  there  are  the 
Green  Park,  Regent's  Park,  Battersea  Park,  and  Victoria  Park. 
The  last  is  the  worst  park,  as  the  Victoria  theatre  is 
the  worst  theatre.  Besides  these  parks,  there  are  two 
gardens,  one  of  which  is  for  growing  plants  like  the 
*  Garden  of  Plants '  in  Paris,  but  admission  to  it  is  reserved 
for  the  owners  and  those  who  possess  passes'  to  it.  The 
other  is  for  both  live  and  stuffed  animals,  and  the  entrance 
fee  is  a  shilling.  In  the  suburbs  of  London  there  are  places 
of  amusement  such  as  Richmond,  Kew,  Hampstead,  Grafton 
(galleries)  and  Hampton    Court,  which   are    resorted  to    by 

1  lit.  the  high  and  mighty. 
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people  in  summer.  The  best  of  tliem  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  Sydenham.  It  is  the  Great  Exhibition^  which  was  removed 
from  Hyde  Park,  and  is  unparalleled.  328 

The  largest  street  in  this  city  is  Regent's  Circus  and 
what  is  generally  known  as  Regent  Street.  It  is  built  in  a 
curved  line  like  a  crescent^.  It  is  1730  cubits  long,  and  is 
occupied  by  magnificent  and  beautiful  shops.  Most  of  them 
are  honoured  by  ( possessing  )  the  emblem  of  the  Sovereign's 
( patronage  ),  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  when  the  Queen 
buys  anything  from  a  shopkeeper,  he  is  permitted  to  place 
over  his  shop  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms^;  and  he  pays  to  the 
State  a  fee  for  that  (  privilege )  every  year.  There  you  will 
see  gorgeous  clothes  of  every  kind  and  colour,  and  from 
every  country  and  place.  The  length  of  a  pane  of  glass  is 
sometimes  the  breadth  of  a  shop,  about  six  cubits  or  more, 
and  its  width  about  two  cubits;  the  height  from  top  to 
bottom  is  two  or  three  panes.  The  cost  of  a  pane  is  about 
^10.  The  houses  in  this  street  are  painted  white  outside, 
or,  it  may  be  said,  they  are  half  white  and  half  black.  There 
you  see  the  most  beautiful  women  in  London  walking  about 
dressed  in  brocade  and  rich  clothes,  trailing  the  skirts  of 
their  dresses  along  the  ground,  especially  on  Sunday  night, 
which  is  their  Saturday  night.  If  you  see  one  of  them,  you 
will  decide  that  she  is  the  most  handsome  woman  you  have 
ever  seen.  You  then  see  another,  and  you  decide  that  she 
is  handsomer  than  the  first,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  sarne  in  the 
Covent  Garden  and  the  Haymarket.  In  fact  Saturday  night 
is  the  night  of  rejoicing,  feasting,  and  merry-making,  in  all 
the  markets  of  London;  and  it  is  a  most  cheerful  night.  The 
aristocrats,  knowing  that  the  following  day  is  a  day  of  retire- 
ment and  rest,  spend  the  night  in  pleasure  and  dissipation 
in  all  the  places  of  resort.  But  as  the  lower  classes  and 
work  people  take  their  wages  every  Saturday  evening;  they 
go,  as  soon  as  they  leave  work,  to  public  houses  and  shops 
for  the  purposes  of    buying    provisions  for    Sunday,  and    so 

I  lit.  a  palace.    2  lit.  semicircle,  3  lit.  image  of  a  lion  and  unicorn. 
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you  will  see  the  shops  full  of  people. 

It  often  happens  that,  when  a  man  has  received  his 
wages,  he  goes  to  the  public  house  and  spends  it  there,  and 
returns  to  his  family  empty-handed;  and  then  a  dispute 
arises  between  him  and  his  wife.  ( Sometimes  it  is  vice- 
versa  ) :  a  man  gives  his  wages  to  his  wife  and  she  goes  and 
spends  it  in  drink.  Occasionally,  on  this  night,  you  see 
women  fighting  with  one  another,  or  with  their  husbands, 
or  with  other  men;  and  likewise  the  men.  I  have  often  seen 
women  overcome  men  and  drag  them  by  their  hair.  You 
will  often  see  a  woman  with  an  injured  nose,  or  with  a  black 
329  eye  or  sprained  hand,  or  lying  prostrate  in  the  street  through 
drink  and  rough  usage.  All  this  is  due  to  the  bane^  of  this 
night.  If  it  were  not  that  the  liquor  shopkeepers  are  bound 
by  law  to  close  their  shops  at  midnight — and  whoever  breaks 
this  rule  is  fined  £  5 — the  men  and  women  would  remain 
drinking  gin,  rum  and  beer  until  morning.  In  fact,  the 
English  workmen  and  artisans  are  more  generous  than  other- 
wise, for,  on  that  night,  they  spend  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  not  afraid  of  poverty,  and  buy  large  joints  of  meat, 
and  take  jam^  and  other  luxuries  home  with  them.  On 
Sunday  they  drink  coffee  in  special  cups  with  white  sugar 
and  so  on.  But  the  shopkeepers,  knowing  that  on  Sunday 
there  is  no  buying  or  selling,  remain  in  their  shops  till  late 
(  on  Saturday  nights ),  in  the  hope  of  earning  something 
extra  which  may  recompense  them  for  their  idleness  on 
Sunday.  Hence  you  see  that  the  streets  and  markets  have, 
on  these  nights,  a  beauty  that  you  never  see  on  other  nights; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  few  nights 
before  it,  for  then  the  shops  remain  open  ( till  very  late  ). 
Some  of  the  shops  are  decorated,  and  you  will  hear  in  them 
musical  instruments  being  played  in  all  directions;  and  you 
will  find  people  going  and  coming,  rejoicing  and  enjoying 
themselves. 

•  Oxford  Street  is  inferior  in  wealth  and  splendour  to  the 

I-      I  >!!■    I  I    ■  '  I  II  I       ■      l,  ■_  ._  _  I  -* 

I  lit.  blessing.     2  lit.  fruit  confectionary. 
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street  just  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  longer  and  older,  and  leads  to 
Hyde  Park.  It  is  2,304  cubits  long.  Sometimes  you  see,  in 
this  and  other  streets,  20  shops  for  selling  hats,  and  as  many 
for  shoes,  books,  and  silk.  You  will  find  neither  a  restaurant 
nor  an  (ordinary)  coffee  house  (there).  The  street  which  is 
called  *  The  Strand  '  is  1,369  cubits  long,  and  has  more 
theatres  than  any  other  street.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
General  Post  Office  which  has  a  bell  worked  by  electricity. 
It  shows  the  time  of  the  City,  and,  according  to  it,  are 
regulated  the  clocks  and  time  of  the  railway  stations;  and 
(  exactly  )  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  falls  from  its 
place  of  its  own  accord.  Then  Piccadilly  is  1,694  cubits 
long;  the  New  Road  is  5,115  cubits  long,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  the  much  used  roads,  in  the  same  way  is  the  City  Road, 
1,690  cubits  long.  In  New  Bond  Street  is  the  shop  of  a 
jeweller  whose  capital  is  £  500,000.  He  employs  more  than 
500  goldsmiths,  and  artisans  and  he  is  the  richest  of  all  the 
goldsmiths  in  the  kingdom.  His  services  are  often  engaged 
by  kings  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  for  making  gold  and  silver  33^ 
plate  for  their  palaces.  Holborn  is  the  widest  street,  but  it 
IS  not  long.  There  are  two  shops  for  cottons  and  silks,  the 
number  of  employees  in  one  of  them  being  not  less  than  a 
hundred.  That  portion  of  Holborn  towards  the  North  was 
built  in  the  year  1607.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it 
was  forbidden  to  increase  the  houses,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  each  family  should  live  in  one  house.  Holywell  Street 
is  known  for  its  shops  where  wicked  books,  (immoral)  pictures 
of  women  and  such  like  things  are  sold.  There  are  also 
other  beautiful  streets,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  above  mentioned. 

The  number  of  paved  streets  in  London  amounts  to 
5,000,  and  they  extend  over  more  than  2000  miles.  There 
are  about  50  streets  in~Jt  which  go  by  the  name  of  King's 
Street,  andt  he  same  number  called  Queen's  Street.  About  60 
streets  are  named  William  Street,  and  about  the  same  number 
John  Street ;  and  more  than  40  streets  are  called  New  Street. 
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People  have  been  talking  of  introducing  this  year  in  the 

heart  of    London,    a  railway    to   supersede    vehicles,  for  the 

fares  of  the  latter    amount  to    £  300,000    a  year,  while  the 
railway  fares  do  not  exceed  £  130,000. 

In  winter  the  city  is  warmer  by  night  than  by  day, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  lights  in  shops  and  streets. 
It  is  likewise  the  case  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  gas  in  the 
streets  of  London  is  placed  in  lamps  on  iron  posts,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  better  than  those  of  Paris,  because  most 
of  the  lamps  in  Paris  are  placed  on  walls;  but  there  are  no 
trees  or  ca/es  in  London  on  the  same  style  as  in  Paris, 
because  the  police  do  not  allow  anyone  to  place  a  chair 
in  the  street  for  sitting  down  on.  Now,  the  invention  of 
gas  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  a  person  can  enjoy 
at  night,  and  one  of  the  strongest  factors  ensuring  peace 
and  security,  especially  in  large  cities,  because,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  roads  of  London  were  infested  by  thieves  and 
footpads  after  dark,  "so  that  a  passer-by  used  to  expose 
himself  either  to  (  the  risk  of)  murder  or  (  that  of)  robbery. 
Boys  used  to  carry  torche's  in  their  hands,  and  run  with 
them  in  front  of  the  passers-by,  and  receive  from  them  a 
gratuity.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  the  watchmen  used 
to  carry  bells  with  them  which  they  rang  as  a  warning  and 
caution  owing  to  scarcity  of  lights.  In  the  year  1762  lamps 
were  put  up  and  were  fed  with  oil,  and  accordingly,  robbers 
became  fewer.  The  first  man  who  made  experiments  in  the 
331  use  of  gas  was  a  priest  called  Clayton,  in  the  year  1739  ;  but 
this  experiment  proved  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  1792,  a 
man  from  Cornwall,  called  Murdock,  directed  his  attention 
to  this  work,  and  considered  that,  if  the  gas,  which  is 
extracted  from  coal  and  wood,  were  kept  in  a  vessel,  and  then 
distributed  in  iron  pipes,  it  would  become  a  good  substitute 
for  lamps  and  candles.  In  the  year  1798  he  completed  his 
experiment  and  carried  it  out  in  some  factories  in  Birming- 
ham ;  but  it  was,  at  times,  subject  to  certain  defects.  In 
the  year  1802  people   awakened    to    the   soundness    of    this 
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(new  illuminating  power),  and  to  making  its  benefits  universal. 
A  year  after  this  date,  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  was 
lighted  by  gas.  In  the  year  1804,  and  after  it,  Murdock 
extended  the  circle  of  his  undertaking  to  Manchester.  The 
French  assert  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  gas  ;  but  this 
kind  of  light  was  only  known  to  them  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1802.  I  have  learnt  that  Murdock  made  gas  many  years 
before  that  time.  From  the  year  1802  to  the  year  1822,  the 
use  of  gas  became  generally  known,  and  all  people  marvelled 
at  it,  so  that  the  capital  which  was  collected  for  lighting 
London  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  £  1,000,000,  and  gas 
pipes  (aggregating)  150  miles  in  length  were  used  for 
conveying  the  light  to  different  places.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
it  became  universal  throughout  the  other  cities  of  the  king- 
dom for  lighting  streets,  shops  and  building.  Besides  its 
permanence  and  want  of  defect — unlike  the  lights  of  candles 
and  oil — it  is  cheaper  in  price  and  more  convenient.  For 
instance,  a  pound  of  inferior  candles  costs  nine  pence,  and 
the  duration  of  their  burning  is  not  more  than  lorty  hours, 
whereas  a  gallon  of  oil  costs  two  shillings  and  has  the 
power  of  six  hundred  candles  per  hour.  The  candles  of  ^ 
superior  quality  are  three  times  dearer  than  tallow  candles  ; 
and  a  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  costs  nine  shillings.  It  can 
be  deduced  from  this,  that  the  cost  of  a  hundred  candles 
of  superior  quality  is  twenty-five  ( times  )  that  of  tallow 
candles;  and  five  ( times  )  that  of  oil  and  three  ( times  )  that  of 
gas.  On  the  whole,  gas  is  a  most  necessary  thing,  and  the 
only  light  superior  to  it  is  the  sun.*  If  you  light  a  jet  of  it,  it 
never  goes  out  unless  you  put  it  out  yourself,  and  this  is  3^2 
done  by  your  turning  the  switch  to  the  left  ;  and,  when 
you  intend  to  light  it,  you  have  to  turn  it  to  the  right,  and 
bring  a  light  near  the  burner.     It     keeps   burning    thus    till 

the  gas  is  consumed^.  The  manner  of  lighting  the  streets  in 
^  — > — > > —  — 1^»* 

I  See  foot-note  2  on  page  449. 

;*  .Note. — In  the  year  1880  most  of  the  streets   in  Paris   and  London, 
and  other  streets  of  European  cities  had  been  lighted  by  electric  lights. 
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London  is  for  a  man  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  reaqh  the  lamp, 
while  in  Paris  the  man  ties  a  light  on  to  a  long  piece  of 
wood,  and  then  applies  it  to  the  burner  in  the  lantern  with- 
out going  up  to  it.  Undoubtedly^  this  (mode  of  lighting  )  is 
easier  and  quicker. 


II         END.       II 
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1  See  foot-note  on  page  442. 
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